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the fDeak 


Ehe age we hive in is the age of speech ancC information. In tune with the 
spirit of the mochern age ‘Eduhight’ has 6een increasing its vohume in terms of 
hnow [edge production. Eduhight is an attempt to reflect research in Literature, 

‘ Education , Sociah Science, Commerce, Science, ICE and Management to 
encourage 6oth the students, researchers and the concerned teachers. Ehe aim of 
this journah is to 6ecome a vehicfe for disseminating research papers, innovative 
artiches, case studies etc. in ahh su6ject areas by the academicians, research 
sc ho bars, resource persons and practitioners with su6stantiah experience and 
expertise in their respective fiehds. Ehis issue contains schoharhy conceptuah 
artiches and research papers on various aspects ofBengahi and Eng fish hiterature, 
Education, Bhysicah Education, Science, ‘History, geography, Bo hiticah Science, 
Business Administration and Commerce. In order to feep the hength of the issue 
within capacity, it has 6een necessary to 6e very sehective in the incorporation of 
artiches. 

Ehe ideas expressed in the journah are of the authors. Ehe editoriah Board of 
Eduhight hohds no responsibihity in this regard. Ehe Editor-in-Chief is in great 
debt to the members of the Editoriah Board, Advisory Board and Beer-Eeviewers 
who have extended their cooperation in bringing out the Voh 3, Issue 6, 
November 2014 of the journah and ahso gratefuhto ahh contributors. 

Suggestions for further improvement of the journah wihh be thanhfuhhy 
received. We foo^forward to your rephy in the form of suggestions, views and 

exX-y 

Ajit Mondal 

Executive Editor, EDULIGHT 


artiches for the next issue. 
With thanfs, 


Kalyani, West Bengal 
2 nd November, 2014 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF SRI RAMKRISHNA TO THE 
RENAISSANCE IN BENGAL IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Abhisek Karmakar 

Assistant Professor, Department of Political Science, Raja Rammohun Roy Mahavidyalaya, 
Hooghly, West Bengal, Email : avi_2609@rediffmail.com 

ABSTRACT 

The nineteenth century Bengal witnessed a vigorous cognitive revolution which is popularly 
known as ‘Renaissance’. From Raja Rammohum Roy of early nineteenth century to 
Rabindranath Tagore of twentieth century, the vigorous chain of social and political thought 
enlightened with the wave of rational cognitive movement have built the cultural ambience for 
modern India, the far reaching consequences of which can still be felt in the post independent 
era. This particular cognitive revolution came from a small but remarkable community of 
individuals in Nineteenth Century Bengal in the form of their respective individual acts of 
creation in a number of realms, in particular — arts, literature, social reforms, diversed socio- 
cultural activities etc. Among those eminent identities Sri Ramkrishna Paramhansa Deb was one 
of the significant reformers. But it is really unfortunate that in most of the contemporary 
literatures on Bengal Renaissance Ramkrishna Deb had been suffering an undeserved neglect 
and is confined only in the realm of religion. This paper, therefore, is an attempt to explore his 
great activities which were enormous not only in his time but are quite relevant in today as well. 

The nineteenth century Bengal witnessed a vigorous cognitive revolution which is popularly 
known as ‘Renaissance’. From Raja Rammohum Roy of early nineteenth century to Rabindranath 
Tagore of twentieth century, the vigorous chain of social and political thought enlightened with the 
wave of rational cognitive movement have built the cultural ambience for modern India, the far 
reaching consequences of which can still be felt in the post independent era. This particular cognitive 
revolution came from a small but remarkable community of individuals in Nineteenth Century Bengal 
in the form of their respective individual acts of creation in a number of realms, in particular - arts, 
literature, social reforms, diversed socio-cultural activities etc. Among those eminent identities Sri 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa Deb was one of the significant reformers. But it is really unfortunate that in 
most of the contemporary literatures on Bengal Renaissance Ramkrishna Deb had been suffering an 
undeserved neglect and is confined only in the realm of religion. This paper, therefore, is an attempt 
to explore his great activities which were enormous not only in his time but are quite relevant in today 
as well. 

Modernity, rationality, humanism, secularism, modern liberal democratic norms - ah, it may 
be argued, are the direct or indirect influenced outcomes of renaissance in Europe since fifteenth 
century. Jacob Burckhardt (1860 : 81-89) in his eminent book The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy claimed that it is the culture of renaissance that has brought rationalism, individualism and 
secularism in human species. In Bengal ah of these ideals of renaissance were built through various 
social reform movements, socio-political consciousness, radical rational movements etc. 
Ramkrishna’ s deep love for human beings, his compassionate spiritual thoughts, his selflessness, his 
secular vision and advocacy of the Divinity - of truth all it may be argued took important role in the 
modern awakening of Bengal. All he wanted was to rebuild India’s glorious past through proper 
incorporation of true religion. 

One of the significant features of renaissance and modernity is that it brought rationality and 
cognitive thinking in place of socio-religious dogmas. Ram kr ishna was a man of rational mind. No 
sooner he took the charge of worshipping as a priest at Dakshineshwar he asked himself if he was 
worshipping a piece of stone or a living Goddess. If so, then why should she not respond to his 
worship? His free and rational thinking, easy and down-to-earth lifestyle, selflessness, determination 
influenced his associates and followers. Eminent identities of social reformers and modernizers like 
Ashwini Kumar Dutta, Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay, Swami Vivekananda, Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Dayananda Saraswati, Bijoykrishna Goswami, Girish Chandra Ghosh and many had direct 
correspondence with him. Even Indian nationalist thinkers and activists like Hrisi Aurobinda, 
Mohandas Gandhi, Netaji Subhas, Balgangadhar Tilak also influenced by his great activities. Subhas 
Chandra Bose once said, “To have a proper understanding about the role of Swami Vivekananda as a 
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pioneer of nation-building process in India one must focus on Ramkrishna along with him. To make 
India free from British bondage we must make it a true habitat of all creed, all religion based on 
national feelings. The ideal of secularism that Ramkrishna bored in his mind would only be the root of 
strength of Indian nationalism”. (Pal, 2010 : 12-13). It may be argued that the notion of nationalism is 
one of the most important outcomes of nineteenth century Bengal renaissance and the role of 
Ramkrishna in this regard cannot be denied. 

The most significant role taken by Sri Ramkrishna, it may be argued was nothing but his firm 
belief of secularism. Throughout the nineteenth century huge debates and confrontations were taking 
place in Bengal on the question of true religion. Some of those were : the contradiction between 
Rammohun and conservative Hindu Brahmins on idolatry, superstitions and dogmas in the name of 
religion; Rammohun’ s confrontations with Christian Missionaries on Unitarianism versus 
Trinitarianism, the almost opposite role of Brahmosabha (established by Rammohun) and Christian 
Missionaries and most of all, the role of a good numbers of religious associations such as, 
Dharmasabha (1830), Brahmosamaj, Hindu Charitable Institution^ 848), Sarvatattvadipika Sabha 
(1832), Tattvabodhini Sabha(1839) and so on. But he did not incline to any of those religious 
activities which, is regarded by some as Hindu Revivalism. He firmly believed and propagated his 
secular belief and synthesis of all religions. His synthesis of all religion was the basic essence of his 
religious ideas. Yearning to attain perfection and realization of true God Ramakrishna devoted 
himself to learn Tantrasadhana (Tantric Worship) and Vedanta. Bhairabhi Brahmani, a ascetic of 
Tantric school and Totapuri, a great Vedantic ascetic took significant role in building Ramakrishna’s 
realization of Tantra and Vedanta respectively. Being too devoted to realize the true religion 
Ramakrishna also practiced different forms of Vaisnava Sadhana, Islamic Doctrine and Christianity. 
After having satisfactory explorations and spiritual experiences Ramakrishna realized that all religions 
are true and emphatically argued that the substance of all religions is one under different names and 
different ways (Bose, 1976 : 179). So, he suggested letting people follow their own paths. To him, 
religions are like so-many paths leading to the same goal, i. e., God. According to him, a truly 
religious man should think that other religions also are paths leading to truth and in this regard all 
religions should be respected equally. He wanted people to go to the root of religion and never 
believed in conversion people on religion ground. What he tried to do was nothing but to make a 
Hindu a better Hindu, a Muslim a better Muslim, a Christian a better Christian and so on. He argued 
that it is only the language that differs with each other but the goal of each religion is same. He said, 
“Many rivers flow by many ways but they fall into the sea”. 

Religious tolerance, or in other words, respect to all religious sects, it may be argued were 
already initiated by some of his predecessors namely, Raja Rammohun Roy, Dwarakanath Tagore and 
many contemporary modernizers in the first half of nineteenth century. What Ramakrishna did in this 
regard was of crucial importance as he attempted to build an open space for both who supported idol 
based worship and those who vehemently opposed the practice of idolatry in any form. One of the 
basic features of nineteenth century religious reformation movement started by Rammohun and his 
like-minded associates was denunciation of Idolatry. The rationalistic mind of Ramakrishna gave a 
simple but enormous significant response to this debate of the time. According to him God is with 
form and without form. He firmly believed that those who think that God is without form will attain 
him as well as those who believe he has a form (Bose, 1976 : 182). His benevolent mind made him 
liberal to all religions. Jawaharlal Nehru, in his eminent work The Discovery of India (2004 : 369) 
claimed 

Essentially religious and yet broadminded in his search for self-realization he went to 

Moslem and Christian mystics and lived with them for years, following their strict 

routines... indeed he brought within his fold other religions also. Opposed to all 

sectarianism, he emphasized that all roads lead to truth. 

This, needless to say, liberal and universal view about all religions was the distinct feature of 
his religious thoughts and activities. Despite the fact that eminent figures of nineteenth century like 
Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Debendranath Tagore did not attracted directly by the spiritual thoughts 
and activities of Ramakrishna the enormous impact of Ramakrishna over society cannot be 
undermined. His activity could not quench the rational and agnostic mind of Vidyasagar. Again the 
firm critic of idolatry Debendranath Tagore could not accept the way Ramakrishna devoted himself to 
sadhana at Dakshineshwar (Roychoudhury, 1984 : 2-3). But the most significant fact about 



Ramakrishna was that he could touch the numerous hearts of contemporary society. Sibnath Sashtri, 
one of the reformers of nineteenth century, who had direct correspondence with Ramakl'ishna. gave an 
interesting instance of his liberal and universal view of religion. In his auto-biography Atmachorit 
Sibnath Sashtri wrote, “Once while going to Dakshineshwar 1 took a Christian priest along with me. 
No sooner I introduced him to Ramakrishna, he conveyed his cordial respect (pranam) to Jesus. Such 
an activity reveals the extent of his deep introspection of secular and universal religious thought 
(Sashtri, 1983 : 128)”. 

Among his contemporary modernizers who were highly influenced by Ramkrishna two great 
names were Swami Vivekananda and Keshabchandra Sen. Scholars like Max Muller and Christopher 
Isherwood claimed that Sri Ram kr ishna marked a huge impact on Keshabchandra since the first day 
the later met him in March, 1875. Ramkrishna sometimes visited Keshabchandra’ s house ‘Kamal 
Kuthir’ while the later often went to Dakshineswar (Srima, 2 nd part, 2010 : 45 48). In 1880 
Keshabchandra explored his notion of Navabidhan, the harmony of all religions, which aimed to make 
a synthesis of all religions. According to Christopher Isherhood Keshabchandra respected Ramkrishna 
so much that he viewed him as a teacher and the Navabidhan or New Dispensation was nothing but a 
fundamental teaching of Sri Ramkrishna (Bose, 1976 : 163). Swami Vivekananda was highly moved 
by the mono-theism of the Brahmo Samaj of Keshabchandra and joined the Brahmosamaj movement. 
But his curious heart quenched only when he met Sri Ramkrishna (Majumdar, M. 1965 : 119-120). 
Though Ramkrishna took no time to recognize the cognitive mind of his disciple, the educated, 
rational and intellectual Naren took long time to acknowledge his preceptor. He was highly moved by 
Ramkrishna’ s deep love of religion, sacrifice, devotion and service to humanity. According to sister 
Nivedita the main three factors that influenced the life of Vivekananda were the Shastras, his Guru 
Ram kr ishna and his motherland India (Nivedita, 1966 : 14-18). 

Sri Ramkrishna it may be claimed was one of the leading figures of Hindu revivalism. But his 
Hinduism was never biased but was a pure attempt of secular religious thought. Pratap Chandra 
Majumdar, a staunch brahmo who came into contact with Ramkrishna wrote, “It is a Hinduism of a 
strange type. He is not a Shivaite, he is not a Shakta, he is not a Vaishnava, he is not a Vedantist, yet 
he is all these”. This distinct feature of Ramkrishna made him really one of the greatest identities of 
nineteenth century Bengal. 

To conclude, it may be claimed that Sri Ramkrishna took an enormous role in Bengal 
Renaissance in the nineteenth Century. Following Bipinchandra Pal it should be noted that 
Ramkrishna was a true Universalist who did not belong to any particular sect or creed but belonged to 
all of those. He is really relevant in the present context, especially in a stage when an overall socio- 
cultural and political erosion and degradation is taking place in all sphere of human life. The socio- 
cultural ambience for a religious revivalism, which got a proper shape in subsequent decades, 
specifically in the name of spiritual nationalism, it may be argued were the direct outcome of 
Ramakrishna’ s huge influence over contemporary social reformers and modernizers. He, it may be 
claimed was highly democratic and liberal. Even in the 21 st century people in most cases are guided 
by their traditional values and rituals and often reluctant to give up his traditional values. But 
Ramakrishna, in the so-called nineteenth century made the remarkable comment “jata mat tata path”. 
Such a comment is not only revealing his liberal mined but also marked a great contribution in 
creating the intellectual liberal ambience in the second half of nineteenth century. 
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ABSTRACT 

Present paper focuses on the growth and development of higher education in India with a 
special reference to West Bengal. The study is based on secondary data and presented in both 
qualitative and quantitative forms which are collected from various reports. Journals, articles, 
etc. After independent growth of higher education institute and student enrolment is in 
increasing order whereas quality of higher education is not as per expectation. By the turn of 
the decade attentions has been paid to quality and excellence in higher education. Presently, 
half of all countries have created a quality assurance mechanism. In India there are so many 
plans and policies have been formulated to achieve the quality and excellence in higher 
education. But the present scenario is different. This is my small attempt to find out the 
present scenario of higher education in India. 

Key Words : Higher Education, Development, Quality, Quantity. 

Introduction 

Higher education plays a vital role for social -cultural and economic development not only a 
community but also the World in the 21st century. The journey of the Indian higher education system 
was influenced by religion and traditions, bramhanic and Buddhist education system is the examples. 
After ancient and mediaeval Indian education, the modern higher education system was started in the 
year of 1857 with the establishment of Bombay, Madras and Kolkata University with the 
recommendation of Woods Despatch. In post independent period, Radhakrishnan Commissionl948- 
49 to propose the recommendations, that how can make higher education more relevant and how can 
make it the powerful instrument of social change and also help to achieve the national goal. After that, 
Kothari commission and Education policy 1968 also stress on the upliftment of higher education. 
After that so many plans and policy has been formulated and implemented to make higher education 
more relevant and resourceful. 

Today India’s higher education system is the World’s third largest education system after 
U. S. and China. Indian higher education specially expanded in the last decade. More than 20,000 
colleges and 450 universalities have been added in between 2000-01 to 2011-12. The number of 
students enrolled has increased 8.4 million to 24.2 million. (Sharma, 2012). But the million value 
question is what about quality assurance? The main objective of this paper is to examine the status of 
higher education in West Bengal. 

Objectives of the Study 

1 . To study the present status of higher education in India 

i) Growth of university, colleges, teachers and students in India. 

2. To examine the present status of higher education in West Bengal, 
i) Establishment of colleges and universities in West Bengal. 

3. To find out the quality of higher education in West Bengal. 

i) Year-wise analysis of NAAC accredited and reaccredited University and colleges in West 
Bengal. 

ii) To provide some suitable recommendations to ensuring the quality of higher education. 
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Methods of the Study 

The present study based on secondary data only. The necessary data and information were 
collected for the NAAC Annual Report, UGC Annual Report, reputed journals like University News, 
books and some website of UGC, NAAC, MHRD etc. Only qualitative analysis has been resorted in 
this study. 

Higher Education in West Bengal in Indian Context 

India’s higher education system is centralised and highly politicized. At present in 2011 there 
are 227 government recognized universities in India. Out of them 20 are central universities, 109 are 
deemed universities and 11 are open universities and rest are the state universities, Most of these 
universities in India affiliating colleges where under graduate are being taught (Singh J. D.). 

According to the department of higher education government of India, 16,885 colleges, 
including 1800 exclusive women’s college functioning under these universities and institutions and 
there are 4.57 lakh teachers and 99.54 lakh students in various higher education institutes in India. 

Table 1. All India Growth of Institutions, Enrolment and Teaching Faculty at Higher Education 


Level, 1950-51 to 2011-12 


Year 

Universities 

Colleges 

Teachers 

Students 

1950-51 

30 

695 

23549 

207000 

1960-61 

55 

1542 

59673 

1064000 

1970-71 

103 

3604 

128876 

1954000 

1980-81 

133 

4722 

193341 

2752000 

1990-91 

193 

7346 

263125 

4825000 

2000-01 

256 

12806 

411628 

8795000 

2010-11 

634 

31564 

816966 

18670000 


Source : UGC Annual Report. 


According to ASHE 2013 (Annual Status of Higher Education of States and UTs in India) 
Higher education in India has witnessed a remarkable growth over the years. The number of higher 
educational institutions (HEIs) has increased from about 30 universities and 695 colleges in 1950-51 
to about 700 universities (as of 2012-13) and 35,000 colleges (as of 2011-12) with an annual 
enrolment of above 25 million (including enrolment under Open and Distance Learning system) as 
per a recent UGC report. 


Table 2. Establishment of Universities in West Bengal 


SI. No. 

Name of the University 

Location 

Type 

Estd. 

Specialization 

1 . 

Aliah University 

Kolkata 

State 

2008 

General & Engineering 

2. 

Bidhan Chandra Krishi 
Vishwavidyalaya 

Nadia 

State 

1974 

Agriculture 

3. 

Burdwan University 

Burdwan 

State 

1960 

General 

4. 

Calcutta University 

Kolkata 

State 

1857 

General 

5. 

Jadavpur University 

Jadavpur 

State 

1955 

General & Engineering 

6. 

Kalyani University 

Nadia 

State 

1960 

General & Engineering 

7. 

Netaji Subhash Open University 

Kolkata 

State 

1997 

Genera in Distance mode 

8. 

North Bengal University 

Darjeeling 

State 

1962 

General 

9. 

Presidency University 

Kolkata 

State 

1817 

General 

10. 

Rabindra Bharati University 

Kolkata 

State 

1962 

General 

11. 

Sidho Kanho Birsha University 

Purulia 

State 

2010 

General 

12. 

The Bengal Engineering & Science 
University 

Howrah 

State 

1856 

Engineering & Science 

13. 

The W. B. National University of 
Juridical Science 

Kolkata 

State 

1999 

Legal 

14. 

West Bengal University of Health 
Science 

Kolkata 

State 

2003 

Healthcare 

15. 

University of Animal and Fishery 
Science 

Kolkata 

State 

1995 

Animal & Fishery 
Science 

16. 

University of Gour Banga 

Malda 

State 

2008 

General 
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SI. No. 

Name of the University 

Location 

Type 

Estd. 

Specialization 

17. 

Uttar Banga Krishi Vishwavidyalaya 

Cooch Behar 

State 

2001 

Agriculture 

18. 

Vidyasagar University 

Midnapore 

State 

1981 

General 

19. 

Visva Bharati University 

Bolpur 

Central 

1939 

General 

20. 

West Bengal State University 

Barasat 

State 

2008 

General 

21. 

West Bengal University of 

Technology 

Kolkata 

State 

2000 

Engineering and 
Management 


Table 2 indicates that there is a single central university and rest are the state university 
among the 20 state universities 1 is central university. As far as subject of the course programme is 
concern, among 21 universities, 10 are general, 3 are both general and engineering, 2 are agriculture 
and 1 university for each of the subject health science, legal, animal & fishery science, engineering & 
management and j ust engineering university. 


Table 3. Type of College in West Bengal 


Nature of College 

Number in West Bengal 

Under Scheme 12B/ 2F 

425 

Under Scheme of Community 

6 

Autonomous Engineering & Degree College 

7 

Academic Staff college 

4 

Total 

442 


Source :ugc.ac.in 

Above Table 3 depict that there are 442 colleges in West Bengal. Maximum numbers of 
colleges i.e. 425 are under the scheme 12B/F. There are 7 colleges under the scheme of community, 7 
are autonomous engineering & Degree College and 4 are academic staff college. 

The National Assessment and Accreditation Council (NAAC), as an apex body of University 
Grants Commission, which was started functioning from the year 1994. It was established to enrich 
the quality of higher education through assessment and accreditation of colleges and universities in 
India. There are 3 types of grading system are followed. In the year of 1998 to 2002 the accredited 
institution are graded on a five point scale with the scale value of 5 Star =75, 4 Star= 70-75, 3 Star= 
65-70, 2 Star=60-65, 1 Star= 55-60. After reviewing the old grading system, the revised grading 
system from 2002 to 2007 were based on a nine point scale with the assessment of A++= 95-100, 
A+= 90-95, A= 85-90, B++=80-85. B+=75-80, C++=65-70, C+= 60-65, C= 55-60.To avoid 
complications of the grading by the old method new methods new method of grading system has been 
adopted since the year of 1 st April 2007 i.e. grading by A-very good, B-good, C-Satisfactory, D- Not 
Accredited, The assessment and accreditation of NAAC is valid up to 5 years. Depending on NAAC 
assessment and accreditation report, we may understand the quality of higher education in our 
country. 
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Table 4. Year and Grade wise Analysis of NAAC Accredited/ Institutions in West Bengal 


Grads & Universities & Colleges 

Year 

A++ 

A+ 

A 

B++ 

B+ 

B 

C++ 

C+ 

C 

5 Star 

4 Star 

3 Star 

Total 

Total Institute 

Universities 

2000 












1 

1 

1 

Colleges 














Universities 

2001 










2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

Colleges 














Universities 

2002 












1 

1 

2 

Colleges 







1 






1 

Universities 

2003 














5 

Colleges 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 






5 

Universities 

2004 














43 

Colleges 


1 

4 

9 

11 

8 

6 

2 

2 




43 

Universities 

2005 














28 

Colleges 


1 

2 

6 

6 

10 

2 

1 





28 

Universities 

2006 














30 

Colleges 


1 

2 

7 

6 

13 

1 






30 

Universities 

2007 














106 

Colleges 



3 

15 

33 

29 

16 

9 

1 




106 

Universities 

2008 














17 

Colleges 



1 



16 







17 

Universities 

2009 














20 

Colleges 



2 



14 



4 




20 

Universities 

2010 














1 

Colleges 






1 








Universities 

2011 














9 

Colleges 



1 



7 



1 




9 

Universities 

2012 














8 

Colleges 






6 



2 




8 

Universities 

2013 














4 

Colleges 






3 



1 




4 

Universities 











02 

02 

03 


07 

Colleges 


3 

16 

38 

57 

109 

27 

12 

11 





279 


Source : www.naacindia.org 




Table 4 shows that maximum numbers of colleges are accredited in the year of 2007. There 
are massive number of colleges are accredited with ‘B’ which is in number of 109. Out of 463 total 
279 higher education institution are accredited which are consist near about 60%. 

Table 5. Year wise analysis of NAAC Reaccredited Colleges in West Bengal 


SI. 

No. 

Accredited 

Year 

Assessment 

Grade 

Reaccredited 

Year 

Reassessment 

Grade 

3rd time 
Reaccredited 
Year 

3rd time 
Reassessment 
Grade 

1 . 

2006 

B++ 

2013 

A 



2. 

2003 

B 

2009 

B 



3. 

2004 

B++ 

2012 

B 



4. 

2011 

A 

2012 

B 



5. 

2004 

C++ 

2009 

C 



6. 

2004 

B+ 

2011 

B 



7. 

2000 

5 

2007 

A 

2013 

A 

8. 

2003 

B+ 

2009 

A 



9. 

2004 

B++ 

2012 

B 



10. 

2004 

A+ 

2012 

A 



11. 

2007 

B 

2013 

B 



12. 

2004 

A 

2011 

A 



13. 

2004 

A 

2012 

A 



14. 

2005 

A+ 

2013 

A 



15. 

2007 

B 

2012 

B 



16. 

2004 

C++ 

2012 

A 



17. 

2004 

A 

2011 

A 



18. 

2003 

B+ 

2009 

A 



19. 

2004 

B+ 

2010 

A 



20. 

2005 

B++ 

2011 

B 



21. 

2003 

B+ 

2012 

B 




Source : www.naacindia.org 

Table 5 represent that total reaccredited colleges are 20 and 3 time accredited college is 1. It 
is also shows that maximum numbers of colleges are reaccredited by NAAC after 6 or more than 6 
years. Maximum numbers of colleges are either get previous accreditation grade or get less position 
then first accredited grade. 



Source : www.naacindia.org 


The same thing is followed in case of accreditation of university in West Bengal. Maximum 
numbers of university are reaccredited after 6 or 7 years. More than 50% university is accredited with 
grade B++ and B. The above discussion designates that quality of higher education in West Bengal is 
now it is a long way to go to achieve the quality and excellence, which is accredited by NAAC. 

Findings of the Study 

• Most of the universities are state university in India. 

• Maximum numbers of colleges are established within the year of 2001 to 2010 in India. 

• Among 21 universities, rest are the state university in West Bengal. 
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• Maximum numbers of colleges i.e. 425 are under the scheme 12B/F. 

• Most of the colleges are accredited in the year of 2007 in West Bengal. 

• A large number of universities are accredited in the year of 2002 in West Bengal. 

• Major colleges are accredited with ‘B’ grade in West Bengal. 

• Near about 40% college are pending to accredit in West Bengal. 

• Most of the university and colleges are reaccredited minimum 7 years later of accreditation. 

• After reaccredited maximum number of colleges are accredited with same or less grade of previous 
accreditation. 

• There is a single college of West Bengal was 3 times accredited. 

Recommendations 

Based on the findings of the study, the following recommendations have been made to 
improve the quality of higher education in West Bengal 

• Academics is the most important parameter which affects the quality of the education system, so it 
must be updated from time to time. 

• Medium of higher education must be in English. 

• GDP (Gross Domestic Product) should be increased in the field of higher education. 

• All Institute should take their own target and achieve those in a specific period. 

• To improve the quality of higher education in our government should invite the foreign university 
to establish their campus in India. 

• Curriculum should update rapidly, it should be need based. 

• Higher education institutions should use IT in administrative management to classroom teaching. 

• Universities and colleges should take initiative to establish Internal Quality Assurance Cell (IQ AC). 

After the above discussion, it can be concluded that quality is not static, it is a never-ending 
journey. In the context of West Bengal, it can be stated that quality of higher education is not 
satisfactory in our state, because the majority of colleges is accredited with ‘B’ and ‘B++’ grade. So 
our government should take the initiative to formulate need based plans and policies for helping to 
increase the number of quality students. It must help to manifest the potentiality and efficiency of 
every child through quality education. 
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ABSTRACT 

The study surveyed the teaching strategies, authentic assessment and the integration of values 
among Social Science classes in Bicol University, Philippines. Data were taken from the 
responses of the faculty and students from the Survey Questionnaires, interviews from the 
five (5) Department Chairpersons, analyses of the Table of Specifications along with the mid- 
term and final examinations, second semester, S.Y. 2011-2012 and the syllabi for the same 
semester and observation of classes. The study was anchored on Kurt Lewin’s Cognitive Field 
Theory “an individual lives in a space which is actually his/her environment”. There are 
external and internal forces which affect the behavior of the individual. The study generated 
the following findings and conclusions: There were thirty-nine (39) teaching strategies being 
used by the faculty. These are: Brainstorming, Case Studies, Collage Making, Dialogues, 
Discussion, Encouraging Action, Expert Researches, Exposure Trips, Exposure to Fora and 
Lectures, Games, Go-Round, Graph/Data/Picture Analysis, Individual Reflection, Issue Poll, 
Imagination Exercise, Interviews, Journal Writing, Perspective Taking, Pair- Share, Poem 
Analysis, Problem Solving, Reading Quotation, Reciprocal Teaching, Research, Role Playing, 

Sentence Completion, Show and Tell, Song Analysis, Teachable Moments, Telling Stories, 
Twinning Projects, Use of Films, Use of Maps, Use of Globes, Use of Photographs, 
Visualization, Web Charting, Writing Quotation. The identified strategies for teaching 
respond to the different groups of learners with varying needs and styles. They as well answer 
to the challenge of developing the expected competencies among the learners specifically 
those who are immersed in the fields of Social Sciences. Meanwhile, the survey of authentic 
assessments revealed eight (8) clusters identified as (1) Graphic Organizer, (2) Interviews, (3) 
Observations, (4) Performance Tasks, (5) Creative Performances, (6) Self and Peer 
Evaluations, (7) Journals and Learning Logs, and (8) Portfolios. On the other hand, the survey 
of values being integrated show that value cited by the faculty were affirmed by the students. 

These are: promotion of equal rights and opportunities for men and women; promotion of 
sense of duty; promotion of sense of commitment; promotion of sense of compassion; 
promotion of sense of community; promotion of sense of cooperation; respect for life; and 
respect for human rights. 

Introduction 

Every classroom teacher is challenged to achieve quality teaching-learning process. The 
paradigm of effective teaching-learning process suggests that the objectives, contents, strategies and 
assessment should be congruent. The “Why to teach?” is as important as the “What and How to 
teach?” and as equally important as the How effective is the teaching-learning process?” All of these 
are considered essential in the entire process. 

Constant review of the alignment of the objectives, contents, strategies and assessment is 
considered a must to determine both the strengths and the weaknesses of the entire process. The Bicol 
University College of Social Sciences and Philosophy (BUCSSP) in the Philippines is the home of the 
five disciplines of the Social Sciences namely Peace Studies, Philosophy, Political Science, Social 
Work and Sociology. It is at the same time a service college offering the General Education Courses 
to the students all over Bicol University. The BUCSSP being one of the learning institutions that 
continuously strive for excellence, need a feedback mechanism on how the teaching-learning process 
is taking place. 

In 2009, the BUCSSP submitted its five (5) programs to the Accrediting Agency of Chartered 
Colleges and Universities in the Philippines, Inc. (AACCUP) for evaluation. Four of them were 
awarded with level II accreditation status, these are the Peace Studies, Political Science, Sociology 
and Social Work whereas, the Philosophy having been established only in 2005 was submitted for 
preliminary status and was granted level I accreditation status in 2012. Part of the recommendations 
for Area IV- Curriculum and Instruction were: to look into the teaching strategies and methodologies 
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being used, how values are being integrated in the teaching of the Social Sciences and the assessment 
used to determine the performance of the students. It is then considered but timely to look into the 
pedagogy of the faculty of the college so as to determine whether the strategies being used as well as 
the assessment of the performance of the students are in consonance with the quest for excellence. 
Similarly, there is a need to look into how values are integrated in the various disciplines of Social 
Sciences considering that Social Science as a discipline is value laden. It is with this consideration in 
mind that this research undertaking was conducted. 

Objectives 

The project generally aimed to: (1) Survey the teaching strategies/methodologies and 
authentic assessment being used by the faculty of BUCSSP, (2) Survey how values are being 
integrated in the teaching of Social Sciences, and (3) Propose how to achieve efficient and effective 
pedagogy in order to enhance the entire teaching-learning process. 

Review of Related Studies and Literatures 

The primary concern of every teacher is to see to it that every child in his/her class learns. 
This is addressed by careful selection of the appropriate teaching strategies to facilitate a more 
effective teaching-learning process. The educators of the third millennium are confronted with drastic 
changes in all areas of human life which greatly affect the quality of learning. Teachers teach 
primarily to effect change through the ideas assimilated by their students. How much learning has 
taken place will be indicated in part by how they apply what they have learned. 

The challenges that confront every classroom teacher often revolve around the quest for 
excellence. Gardner pointed-out “our society cannot achieve greatness unless individuals at many 
levels of ability accept the need for high standards of performance and strive to achieve chosen 
standards within the limits possible for them. We want the highest conceivable excellence, of course, 
in the activities crucial to our effectiveness and creativity as a society. We must foster a conception of 
excellence which may be applied to every socially acceptable activity” (1995). 

Chandler (1998) described the important role of a teacher. It focuses on the emphasis that 
education and teachers are facing today a challenge of crucial importance. Liberty must be preserved 
and vitalized. Individual happiness and advancement as well as national survival depend upon 
continued progress in social, scientific and political field. The teacher is the key force for promoting 
individual development. And, this can be addressed through the delicate preparations for the 
execution of effective and efficient teaching-learning process. 

Meanwhile, Monte and Wingo (1988) explained that the conceptualization of teaching 
effectiveness has undergone various shades and levels of meanings. They state that “effective 
teaching is doing the appropriate thing for the individuals in a particular group to move them along 
specified goals”. Teaching effectiveness then became the goals in any academic milieu. 

On the other hand, Evan (1970) pointed-out three ways of viewing teaching effectiveness. 
First, in terms of personal qualities, second, in terms of what the teachers actually do in the classroom, 
and third, in terms of teachers’ impact in the classroom. Evan’s idea of teaching effectiveness goes 
beyond the activities inside the classrooms but extends until the influence the teacher made on the 
lives of the students. 

As effective teaching is still the primary concern of most teachers in any learning situation, 
certain factors have to be considered. Levine and Ornstein identified ten indicators of effective 
teaching. One of which is direct instruction. This refers to the clear and systematic method of teaching 
which starts from small steps providing the learners with ample review and explanation before 
proceeding to the succeeding steps (Ornstein, 1990). 

Teaching strategies play a vital role in the educative process. It answers the question such as 
“What is the purpose of education?”. And “What are the best ways of achieving these purposes?” 
(2009). Tracing the historical development of education, it shows that even in the everyday life 
educational methods are unconsciously observed. These methods are said to be largely informal 
wherein children imitate the adults through observation and play. 

As educative process evolves, innovations are made formalizing the structure, thus, forming 
pedagogy. Pedagogy refers to “the different ways a teacher teaches. It is the art and science of being a 
teacher. It refers to the strategies or style to improve instruction” (Teaching Method, 2009). The 
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multi-faceted needs of the society result to the complex needs of the learners. One of the issues that 
necessitate to be addressed is the diversity in the classroom in terms of learning styles, coping ability 
of the students and the ability to absorb learning. All of these have to be matched with carefully 
selected teaching strategies. Teachers and members of the academe continuously try-out teaching 
strategies that would transform the role of teachers to being a facilitator, thus, allowing the 
development of student-centered laboratory avenues for learning. Johnson Aspacio believes that in 
order to become an effective educator, “one should constantly create and devise classroom activities 
designed to challenge the inquisitive minds of the learners in the areas of cognitive, affective and 
psychomotor skills” leading to the holistic development of the child. 

The school has always been regarded as the most appropriate venue for the well rounded 
development of individuals who in turn is expected to become assets of the society. One way of 
making this happen is through the careful review on the pedagogy adopted by every teacher. The fast 
changing society challenges every educator to be innovative to blend well with the signs of times. 
Every teacher is confronted with the challenge on how to meet the changing needs as well as demands 
of every learner in a dynamic society. In the contemporary learning set-up the teacher no longer play 
the lead role in the classroom setting. Instead, teachers assume the role of facilitators, giving the 
students the center stage when it comes to the acquisition of knowledge. Educational theorists 
explained that modern teacher adheres to the democratic form of teaching. This elicits the process of 
maximizing the participation of the learners. The participation of the students is maximized if they are 
made to recite, discuss, share and manipulate learning devices. In spite of these, the teacher is still 
tasked of the preparation of the lesson. On the other hand, the learning styles and abilities of the 
learners are likewise to be considered. The need to expose them to instructional situations that will 
develop their logical and analytical thinking skills are also considered vital in the entire teaching- 
learning process. These are but a few of the challenges in the entire educational process. 

Methodology 

The data of the study were taken from five (5) sources. These are the responses from two sets 
of Survey Questionnaires accomplished separately by the faculty and the students, the interviews of 
the five (5) department chairpersons who participated in the study, the Table of Specifications with 
the mid-term and final examinations for the second semester, school year 2011-2012, the syllabi 
submitted by the faculty for the same semester and the series of classroom observations. 

There were a total of twenty (20) faculty members of the Bicol University College of Social 
Sciences and Philosophy (BUCSSP) who participated in the study. They accomplished the Survey 
Questionnaires (SQs) and at the same time participated in the classroom observations. The BUCSSP 
has as total of thirty-seven (37) faculty members as of school year 2011-2012. However, for the 
purpose of this study, the following were not included. The Dean, the six (6) department heads were 
similarly not included in the observations of classes and were not given SQs, however five (5) of them 
were interviewed, the two (2) faculty researchers in-charge of this study were likewise not included in 
the counting as well as the two (2) faculty members who were on official leave thus, should have left 
with a total of twenty-six (26) participants. However, of the twenty-six (26) only twenty (20) signified 
to participate. 

The twenty (20) faculty participants were distributed among the following disciplines: five (5) 
from those who are teaching history, one (1) for Peace Studies, three (3) for Philosophy, four (4) for 
Political Science, two (2) for Psychology, two (2) for Sociology, and three (3) for Social Work. 
Meanwhile, there were a total of thirty-five (35) students who accomplished the Survey 
Questionnaires. They were randomly selected and evenly represented the seven (7) disciplines of 
History, Peace Studies, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Social Work. The 
data gathering instruments used in the study were Survey Questionnaires, one set for the faculty and 
another set for the students, Interview Guide used for the conduct of interviews among the 
Department Chairpersons, the Table of Specifications along with the mid-term and final examinations 
for the second semester, S.Y. 2011-2012, the syllabi submitted for the same academic period and the 
observation checklist and/or guide used for classroom observations. 
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Data Analysis 

Survey of the Teaching Strategies/Methodologies and Authentic Assessment Being Used by the 
Faculty of BUCSSP 

The paradigm of effective teaching-learning process is always regarded as holistic. This 
requires alignment in the objectives of the lessons, strategies used in teaching and the assessment used 
to determine the effectiveness or impact of learning on the part of the students. This paradigm is aptly 
captured by the words of Herbert Simon. According to him “Learning results from what the student 
does and thinks and only from what the student does and thinks. The teacher can advance learning 
only by influencing what the student does to learn” (http: //www.cmu.edu/teaching). 

The learning opportunities provided by the teacher will determine what and how the students 
think and do. And, what they do is based on the learning objectives set, strategies in teaching executed 
and assessment tools provided. Different learning set-ups designed different curricula designs. The 
differences vary and based on the goals set as well as the needs of the learners they served. 

In the Australian Curriculum Victoria (AusVELS), curriculum is learner-centered. Their 
curriculum is illustrated in figure 1 . 



Figure 1 


Teaching is considered by the educational theorists as complex and multi-faceted activity. It 
has to be anchored on certain principles such as (1) Effective teaching involves acquiring relevant 
knowledge about students and using that knowledge to inform our course design and classroom 
teaching. (2) Effective teaching involves aligning the three major components of instruction: learning 
objectives, assessments, and instructional activities. (3) Effective teaching involves articulating 
explicit expectations regarding learning objectives and policies. (4) Effective teaching involves 
prioritizing the knowledge and skills we choose to focus on. (5) Effective teaching involves 
recognizing and overcoming our expert blind spots. (6) Effective teaching involves adopting 
appropriate teaching roles to support our learning goals. (7) Effective teaching involves progressively 
refining our courses based on reflection and feedback (http://www.cmu.edu/teaching). 


a) Teaching Strategies 

In the survey of the teaching strategies used by the faculty of the Bicol University College of 
Social Sciences and Philosophy (BUCSSP), the identified commonly used strategies for teaching are 
as follows: Brainstorming, Case Studies, Collage Making, Dialogues, Discussion, Encouraging 
Action, Expert Researches, Exposure Trips, Exposure to For a and Lectures, Games, Go-Round, 
Graph/Data/Picture Analysis, Individual Reflection, Issue Poll, Imagination Exercise, Interviews, 
Journal Writing, Perspective Taking, Pair- Share, Poem Analysis, Problem Solving, Reading 
Quotation, Reciprocal Teaching, Research, Role Playing, Sentence Completion, Show and Tell, Song 
Analysis, Teachable Moments, Telling Stories, Twinning Projects, Use of Films, Use of Maps, Use of 
Globes, Use of Photographs, Visualization, Web Charting, Writing Quotation. 

The following are the descriptions of the identified strategies for teaching: 
Case Studies . Providing an opportunity for students to apply what they learn in the classroom to real- 
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life experiences has proven to be an effective way of both disseminating and integrating knowledge. 
The case method is an instructional strategy that engages students in active discussion about issues 
and problems inherent in practical application. It can highlight fundamental dilemmas or critical 
issues and provide a format for role playing ambiguous or controversial scenarios (http://www.station 
05.qc.ca/css/cybersite/reach-out/strategies/TEACHING.htm). 

Collage Making . A collage is a collection of photos from various sources that are put together to make 
whole. Asking students to make a collage on issues that relate the subject matter to help them 
understand the issues better. 

Dialogues . Students are given the opportunity to converse, rather than debate, about problematic 
issues. In debates, the goal is to prove each other wrong. Dialogues, on the other hand, are occasions 
to find common grounds (Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Discussion . There is a variety of ways to stimulate discussion. A large part of the process is the 
creation of a non-threatening, interactive learning environment that allows for the free exchange of 
ideas. An important element is the use of inquiry questioning to stimulate discussion and bring the 
forum to the highest levels. Discussion is central to active student learning in many courses. 
Nevertheless, facilitating a good discussion remains a challenge, even for experienced faculty 
(http://www.montana.edu/teachlearn/Papers/teachingstrategies.html). 

Encouraging Action . This particular strategy for teaching requires for the participants to express a 
resolution or commitment to a certain action as a form of application for learning (Castro and Galace, 
2008). 

Expert Resources . Learners are exposed to the ideas of various advocacies revolving around social 
issues as well as concerns pertaining to government, culture and related disciplines of Social Sciences. 
Exposure Trips . The learners are given the opportunity to be touched by the real scenarios that they 
see. Contact opportunities also motivate better in prodding the learners to perform certain actions. 
Exposure to Fora and Lectures . The learners are then exposed to exchanges of views regarding socio- 
political, cultural and economic concerns. 

Games . This particular strategy for teaching provides the learners with exciting and enjoyable ways of 
learning without compromising the quality of learning. Learning in a manner that is fun but 
meaningful way. 

Go-Round . It is a strategy where the opinion of each participant is briefly solicited (Castro and 
Galace, 2008). 

Graph/Charts/Data/Picture Analysis . This particular strategy for teaching makes use of statistics as 
well as photo or visual documentation as bases for analysis. And, from the analysis, data will be 
meaningfully interpreted. 

Individual Reflection . The discussions in the class will be further enriched and be given more 
meaning if the learners will be given the opportunity to think of their responses or the ideas shared in 
the class (Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Issue Poll . This particular activity is used to surface the differing positions of participants to a 
controversial statement as in the case of the statement, “Whether we like it or not, wars will happen in 
the future”. There can be at least three positions vis-a-vis controversial statements: agree, not sure, 
neutral or disagree. 

Imagination Exercise . The imagination or visualization exercise helps the learners to use their 
imagination. It allows them to think of alternatives to the issues at hand. 

Interviews . The learners get the chance to gather information from the third source or other sources. 
Asking the students to interview an expert in a particular field of Social Sciences, or a witness or 
participant to a certain event would help them see the same situation in a different perspective. 

Journal Writing . This specific strategy for teaching facilitated independent reflection. This provides 
an avenue for the learner to express his/her thoughts, feelings, reactions as regards a certain issue. The 
expression of thoughts, feelings and reactions therefore facilitates the clarification of the stand of the 
learners regarding the issue at hand. 

Perspective Taking . In this strategy, learners are asked to understand and appreciate where the other 
person is coming from. It is a skill used in problem-solving. This entails “standing in the shoe of the 
other and walking in them for a while”. This device is often used to develop empathy and tolerance 
(Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Pair- Share . This is a discussion technique where groups are formed. The facilitator poses a question 
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or topic for discussion. Person A responds to the question uninterrupted while Person B listens. After 
a given time, partners reverse roles. Later, A relates to the class the points B expresses and vice-versa. 
It is a good exercise to improve listening skills. 

Poem Analysis . The reading of poems relevant to any concept or topic pertaining to the discipline of 
Social Science allows the learner to interpret its meaning thus, learning the values to be imparted in a 
more creative manner(Castro and Galace, 2008). . 

Problem Solving . This is a teaching strategy that employs the scientific method in searching for 
information. This is considered as the most effective in developing skill in terms of developing the 
scientific process. From the experience provided the students are able to develop a strong motivation 
to follow systematic process (Corpuz & Salandanan, 2007). 

Reading Quotation . Peace activists, religious leaders, indigenous community leaders, political 
scientists, philosophers, historians and among others have said words of wisdom and inspiration to 
common people. Allow the learners to ponder on these quotations and let them speak about the impact 
of these ideas on them (Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Reciprocal Teaching . The learners take turn in facilitating. When they are given the chance to teach 
the subject matter, the learners are given the chance to comprehend better the concepts, values and 
skills the teachers would like them to learn (Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Research . Research is a scientific process of investigating a certain phenomena. As a strategy for 
teaching, this is use for investigating a certain issue thus, arriving a specific stand. 

Role Playing . This strategy is used to provide the participants with the opportunity to “feel” the 
situation rather than merely intellectualize about it. Role playing also develops empathy and greater 
understanding for other vantage points. It can cultivate both cognitive and affective learning. 

Sentence Completion . This encourages the learners to complete the unfinished sentences. This will 
help them know what thoughts and feelings the learners have about a particular topic. The strategy 
may also be used to solicit action ideas from the participants(Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Show and Tell . This strategy gives the learners opportunities to explain concepts to their classmates 
with matching visual aids, and is premised on the belief that if one can explain a concept well to 
someone else, this person, without doubt, understands the concept(C astro and Galace, 2008). 

Song Analysis . This allows the learners to listen and/or read the lyrics. Then, they can be tasked to 
identify their favourite lines, and interpret messages that may help them learn the values they are 
supposed to develop in a more creative manner. 

Teachable Moments . It is an opportunity seized by the teacher to discuss controversial issue of the 
day. It may be an issue that is internal to the class. For example, an on-going conflict among 
themselves(Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Telling Stories . Learners sometimes remember the concepts the teachers share through anecdotes and 
stories. Sharing one’s personal experiences related to the issue will help illustrate better the points the 
teacher would like to emphasize. Such strategy also helps the learners to connect on a more personal 
basis (Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Twinning Projects . The students may partner with another person from a different locality via e-mail 
or other means of communication to discuss topics related to the subject matter discussed (Castro and 
Galace, 2008). 

Use of Films and Photographs . The use of films and/or photographs helps create vivid images in the 
minds of the learners. This can be followed by a discussion on message conveyed and learners’ 
reaction (Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Use of Globes and Maps . A constant show of these devices will remind the learners that there are 
people from other countries to care for and be concerned about other than one’s own (Castro and 
Galace, 2008). 

Visualization. The visualization exercise helps the learners to enhance their imagination (Castro and 
Galace, 2008). 

Web Charting . Writing a word for example “peace” on the board at the beginning of the session and 
inviting the learners to write or draw their associations with the word stimulate thinking. It is also a 
good springboard for the discussion of a particular concept (Castro and Galace, 2008). 

Writing Quotation . The reading of a quotation to any concept in Social Science at the beginning or the 
end of the discussion encourages the learner to think or appreciate better the concepts learned in the 
session (Castro and Galace, 2008). 
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From the descriptions of the identified strategies used for teaching, it can be gleaned that 
these strategies address the different groups of learners with varying needs, the levels of the expected 
competencies as well as the learning styles. It implies further that due to the many teaching strategies 
being used the learning experiences provided cater to the different groups of learners hence, 
addressing their individual needs. Similarly, the identified strategies used in teaching define the 
different learning experiences based on cognitive domains expected to be honed among the students 
of Social Sciences. Table 1 captures the strategies used for teaching by the faculty of the college. 


Table 1. Summary of the Teaching Strategies Identified by the Faculty Claimed to be Used in 
the Various Disciplines of Social Sciences 


Teaching Strategies 

History 

Peace 

Studies 

Philo 

Pol 

Scie 

Psych 

Socio 

Soc 

Wrk 

Total 

Student-Centered Strategies 

Case Studies 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

15 

Individual Reflection 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

15 

Brainstorming 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Research 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

Journal Writing 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

9 

Visualization 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9 

Role Playing 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

8 

Exposure Trips 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

3 

7 

Interviews 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Pair-Sharing 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Problem Solving 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

7 

Collage Making 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Expert Researches 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

6 

Games 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Sentence Completion 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

6 

Simulation 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Imagination Exercise 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

6 

Poem Analysis 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

Issue Poll 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

Web Charting 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Song Analysis 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

Reciprocal Teaching 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Twinning Projects 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Writing Quotation 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Go-round 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Teacher-Centered Strategies 









Use of Films 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

17 

Discussion 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

16 

Telling Stories 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

13 

Use of Photographs 

3 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Encouraging Action 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Dialogues 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

2 

9 

Use of Maps 

3 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

8 

Perspective-taking 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Reading Quotation 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

6 

Show and Tell 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

5 

Use of Globes 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Teachable Moments 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Graphical/Data/Picture Analysis 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Exposure to fora/lecture series 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 


The commonly identified teaching strategies used are varied. It implies that they provide 
different learning opportunities and experiences among the learners. The variations in strategies 
enriched the learning opportunities and experiences of the learners in the various Social Science 
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classes. Among the thirty-nine (39) strategies for teaching twenty-five (25) of them are classified as 
student-centered and fourteen (14) of them are teacher-centered. The data revealed that Social Science 
classes are interactive. The exchange of views therefore may be between the teacher and the learners 
or from one learner to another. The interactive learning promotes multiple-learning activities which 
enhances the development of various skills such as cognitive and affective. 

From the identified teaching strategies classified as student-centered, all of them promote the 
must skills expected to be developed among the learners. These skills are communication, creative, 
analytical and critical thinking skills. 

a) Authentic Assessment 

In the survey of the authentic assessments used by the faculty of BUCSSP there were eight 
(8) clusters that were identified. These are (1) Graphic Organizers, (2) Interviews, (3) Observations, 
(4) Performance Tasks, (5) Creative Performances, (6) Self and Peer Evaluations, (7) Journals and 
Learning Logs and (8) Portfolios. 

The categorization of the identified authentic assessment tools is representative of the three 
common groupings which are Performance Based Assessment, Student Self-assessment and Portfolio 
Assessment. The clustering is representative of all the types of authentic assessments. The authentic 
assessment is an alternative form of assessment which exposes the students to real life situations thus, 
doing away with dichotomy in learning. In this form of assessment, the students are expected to 
exhibit their ability and skills in terms of performing certain tasks, solving problems or expressing 
knowledge in ways which will more or less guide the students of what is “real” and “reel”. The 
authentic assessment is more process-oriented. 

The table below shows the summary of the graphic organizers claimed to be used by the 
faculty of Bicol University College of Social Sciences and Philosophy. There were a total of twenty 
(20) faculties who accomplished the Survey Questionnaires represented as follows: five (5) from 
those who are teaching history, one (1) for Peace Studies, three (3) for Philosophy, four (4) for 
Political Science, two (2) for Psychology, two (2) for Sociology, and three (3) for Social Work 


Table 2. Summary of the Authentic Assessments Used by the Faculty by Department 


Authentic Assessments 

History 

Peace 

Studies 

Philo 

Pol 

Scie 

Psych 

Socio 

Soc 

Wrk 

Total 

Graphic Organizers 

Flow Chart 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

10 

Webbing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Venn Diagram 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

KWL Chart 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

5 

Interviews 









Project Interview 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

Questioning Suggestion 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

11 

Problem Solving 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Observations 









Observation Checklist 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

11 

Problem Solving Observation Checklist 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

9 

Cooperative Group Work Checklist 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

18 

Cooperative Group Work Likert Scale 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

Cooperative Performance Indicators 
Holistic Scale 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

12 

Performance Tasks 









Debate 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

9 

Panel Discussion 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

9 

Cooperative Learning Activities 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

2 

13 

Creative Performances 









Drama or Role Playing 

3 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

13 

Pictorial Problem Solving 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

Music Writing and Performing 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Self and Peer Evaluations 
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Authentic Assessments 

History 

Peace 

Studies 

Philo 

Pol 

Scie 

Psych 

Socio 

Soc 

Wrk 

Total 

Problem Solving Rating Scale 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Portfolio Reflection Items 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

8 

Questions Reflective Feedback 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

7 

Students Reflective Focus Questions 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

7 

Observation Checklist for Peer and Self 
Evaluations 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

9 

Experimental Design Feedback 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cooperative Group Work/Self 

Assessment Checklist 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Journals and Learning Logs 









Reflective Log 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

9 

Fractions Journal Entry 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Learning Log 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Social Science Log 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Note-taking/note making 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

Portfolios 









Social Science Portfolio Content Guide 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Social Science Autobiographies 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Portfolio Entries 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 


Based on the responses in the checklist accomplished both by the faculty and the students of 
BUCSSP, there are 8 classifications of the identified authentic assessments used. These are graphic 
organizers, interviews, performance tasks, creative performances, self and peer evaluations, journals 
and learning logs and portfolios. 

In terms of grouping the identified authentic assessments, there are three (3) categories. These 
are the Performance Based Assessment, the Student Self-Assessment and Portfolio Assessment. In the 
case of the Performance Based Assessment, it has 3 sub-categories which are Short Assessment, 
Event Task and Extended Task. The data further implies that each identified authentic assessment has 
its focus on a particular skill to be developed among the learners. However, as the responses of the 
faculty in the accomplished Survey Questionnaires are corroborated with the interviews of the 
Department Chairpersons as well as with the reviews of the syllabi. Table of Specifications along with 
the mid-term examinations, it shows that in terms of the focus of the identified authentic assessments 
for the development of the higher order thinking skills is still limited. As evidenced by the 
classifications of test items indicated in the tables of specifications, there were items classified as 
HOTS when in fact they are LOTS (lower order thinking skills). 

Aside from the focus on the development of higher order thinking skills other skills 
developed focused on the development of social communication skills. The data gathered show that 
interviews, Performance Tasks, Creative Performances and Exhibitions were claimed by the faculty. 
However, in the entries in the syllabi reflect otherwise. Journals, Learning Log, Self and Peer 
Evaluations and Portfolio are the authentic assessments that provide the students the avenue to 
develop their social communication skills. And for the development of scientific skills, the authentic 
assessments used were interviews and portfolio. 

As pointed-out by Lund (1997), the “assessment tools are firmly embedded in the curriculum 
that they are practically indistinguishable from instruction”. This sums up the assessment tools as 
captured by the responses of the faculty and the students in the accomplished questionnaires, the 
assessment tools indicated in the syllabi and those that are indicated in the submitted mid-term and 
final examinations along with the table of specifications. The data presented, analyzed and interpreted 
can be summarized what the experts claim that “instructional assessment should be a process that 
allows teachers to adjust their instruction continuously to match the needs of students. Assessment 
should not be seen as siphoning teachers’ energy away from their major task of instruction because 
assessment is not separated from instruction. Assessment is instruction, differing only how much it 
“count” and when in the learning process it happens” (http://www.eed.state.ak.us/tls/Frameworks 
/langarts/40instru.htm) 
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Survey of Values Integrated in the Teaching of Social Sciences 

Values Education as a part of the school curriculum in the Philippines is the process by which 
values are formed in the learner under the guidance of the teacher and as he interacts with this 
environment. The table below outlines the core values integrated in the teaching of Social Sciences. 


Table 3. The Core Values Being Integrated in the Teaching of Social Sciences 


Values 

History 

Peace 

Studies 

Philo 

Pol 

Scie 

Psych 

Socio 

Soc 

Wrk 

Total 

Inculcating discipline 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

19 

Promotion of sense cooperation 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

19 

Empowerment of individuals 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

18 

Promotion of equal rights and 
opportunities of women and men 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

18 

Promotion of sense of accomplishment 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

18 

Promotion of sense of duty 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

18 

Recognition of the freedom of 
expression 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

18 

Respect for life 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

18 

Respect for human rights 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Right attitude toward change 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

18 

Maximum utilization of resource 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

17 

Accepting challenges 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

17 

Promotion of sense of commitment 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

17 

Promotion of sense of compassion 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

17 

Rejection of violence in all forms 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

16 

Commitment to continuous 
improvement 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

16 

Promotion of civic duty, pride and 
rights 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

16 

Concern for the environment 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 

Promotion of accountability 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

15 

Promotion of healthy competition 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

15 

Promotion of sense of community 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

15 

Appreciation of beauty 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

Devotion to the principle of democracy 

2 

1 

- 

2 

3 

2 

- 

10 

Devotion to the principle of cultural 
diversity 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

10 

Devotion to the principle of solidarity 

2 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

9 

Devotion to the principle of justice 

2 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

9 

Devotion to the principle of pluralism 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

5 

Devotion to the principle of tolerance 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

6 


Based on the answers of the faculty in the accomplished questionnaires, there were common 
values integrated as presented in table 3. The values commonly integrated in the teaching learning 
process are rational values that are concerned more with how one deals with others. Fourteen (14) out 
of the 22 common values integrated in all departments are “others” centered while the other 6 are 
“individual” or personal in nature. It can be noted that the top two values (inculcating discipline and 
the promotion of the sense of cooperation) are more applicable in the different classroom processes 
engaged in by the students like the different activities that teachers ask their students to do. There are 
6 other values which is not at all integrated in the Social Work and Philosophy Department as 
revealed in the study. These are: devotion to the principle of democracy, devotion to the principle of 
cultural diversity, devotion to the principle of solidarity, devotion to the principle of justice, devotion 
to the principle of tolerance and devotion to the principle of pluralism. 

There were also 20 faculty members who were observed and the observation revealed that 
these were the top values integrated in their teaching: promotion of the sense of duty; empowerment 
of individuals; accepting challenges; promotion of accountability; promotion of equal rights and 
opportunities for men and women; promotion of a sense of duty, and; promotion of civic pride, duty 
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and rights. 

The survey with the students revealed that there were 1 1 values that were effectively 
integrated and truly encouraged learning. These specifically are: (l)love of learning; (2) promotion of 
equal rights and opportunities for men and women; (3) promotion of sense of duty; (4) promotion of 
the sense of commitment; (5) promotion of the sense of community; (6) promotion of the sense of 
compassion; (7) promotion of the sense of cooperation; (8) devotion to the principle of democracy; (9) 
promotion of peace; (10) respect for life, and; (11) respect for human rights. 

The Philippine society is presently seeking fresher dimensions and directions towards social 
transformation and development. However, no change whether in process or structure, will certainly 
move unless people themselves are transformed. To realize the desired social change, the values, 
attitudes and behaviour of the Filipinos must be appropriately re -oriented. This called then for values 
education. After all, the aim of all education ought to be what we call values, not merely funnelling 
information into empty vessels. As such all education would involve values education. (Branzon, 
1994). The integration of values in the social sciences comes of great importance as its nature of 
looking into the different social setting and interactions would demand for the integration of the 
necessary values in the teaching-learning process. 

For many students, the school is the best stage to develop values that are necessary as they go 
through life. Their involvement in the different school activities highlights social awareness and social 
responsibility, as well as patriotism and nationalism (Dela Salle University 2006 pp.117-122). The 
different values integrated generally focus on these values as well. 

The integration of values is best seen when faculty members relate the actual lesson with real- 
life situations in order to emphasize its applicability. This is supported by 5 faculty members. One 
Political Science Teacher said that “discussion is related to present scenario and actual experiences of 
the students. The lessons learned out of those experiences give emphasis on the values they have and 
the values they have learned”. While another History Teacher said that the values integrated are 
“through the life experiences that are related to the subject matter”. The same statement was generated 
from a Psychology teacher who said that the subject, being concerned with behavioural 
patterns/processes integrate values naturally and further emphasized through practical applications, 
most especially since the students are already at the critical stage of adolescence. In this way, a 
teacher is able to guide and inspire his/her learners. In Sociology on the other hand, there is an actual 
separate discussion on Filipino values. The same is similar with the Philosophy Department, which by 
the very nature of their discipline looks into “human values as its core”. “It (the philosophical notions) 
are primarily directed towards the end which is pakikipag-kapwa and pgpapakatao”, as stated by one 
faculty member of the said Department. But majority of the values taught to the students are done 
learned not directly but through the process of social interaction inside the classroom. 

McCrae and Costa propose that there are certain personality traits tied with values that cuts 
across culture specifically sociability, agreeableness, conscientiousness and emotional stability. 
Narrowing it down however to prevailing Filipino traits is the Filipino core value of kapwa (the unity 
of the self and others) which is a recognition of a shared identity or an inner self shared with others 
(Teh and Macapagal 2011 pp. 253-255). In support of the Philosophy Department’s statement that by 
the very nature of the social sciences, man is seen as the center of the education process and human 
values are therefore at its core. 

While in the interview with the Department Heads, the Heads from both Philosophy and 
Social Work Department have affirmed that values are truly integrated, not just in the content of the 
lesson but even in the requirements asked from the students and the manner by which the students are 
evaluated. Being a discipline that greatly highlights human relationship, the Social Work Department 
integrates values in nearly all its subjects. The Philosophy Department on the other hand, emphasizes 
values even indirectly as teachers return “cut-and-paste submitted outputs and talk to the students who 
pass it thereby highlighting discipline and honesty as values. The Chairperson of the Philosophy 
Department also mentioned that he leaves the classroom even when the class is taking the test to 
further see the students’ honesty. Meanwhile, the Chaiiperson of the Sociology Department shared 
that although values are being integrated, still it is lacking and there is a need for education in the 
College to be more holistic. The Political Science Head also supported this when he mentioned that in 
their discipline, not all values are emphasized as their specialization itself “would not do much with 
values. However, if a student misbehaves, we make sure that they integrate values in the process of 
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disciplining the student”. As for the head of the Peace Studies Department, he said that while values 
are integrated, there is really no way for such integration to be measured. While there are differences 
in their opinion as to whether or not values are fully integrated, the Department Heads agree that there 
are core values that need to be highlighted per specific discipline like the understanding of the self for 
Sociology, peace education for the Peace Studies Department and Professional Ethics for the Political 
Science Department. The identified core values for the Social Work Department on the other hand are 
respect for human dignity, genuine concern for others, social justice, upholding human rights, self- 
help and empowerment. Finally, for the Philosophy Department are honesty, fairness, justice self- 
discipline, and care for others and humanity. 

Social sciences and the teaching of values are indeed inseparable as the science itself is value- 
oriented. The measure of values integration can be seen in the transition of students from first year up 
to the time they reach fourth year as seen in the improvement of their character and intellect. Along 
this line too, teachers must then be an epitome of values. The Department Heads support this by 
saying that in order to have effective values education, teachers must be role models of character and 
intelligence. 

Proposals for the Achievement of Efficient and Effective Pedagogy in order to Enhance the 
Teaching-Learning Process 

The proposals for efficient and effective pedagogy are grouped into three (3) categories. 
These are on the improvement of the use of teaching strategy, on the integration of values and on the 
use of authentic assessments. Similarly, the proposals are addressed to the faculty of BUCSSP, the 
Instruction Coordinator, the Department Heads and the Administration represented by the Dean of the 
College as well as to the faculty themselves. 

a) On Teaching-strategy 

In terms of efficient and effective use of teaching strategies, it is being proposed for the 
faculty of the BUCSSP to maintain the use of varied student-centered strategies. Based on the data 
gathered, it shows that the faculty had already use student-centered strategies. Considering the 
demands for quality education it is then proposed to continue its use. 

Meanwhile, it is proposed for the Instruction Coordinator of the College to consider in the 
preparation and checking of the syllabi, the student-centered strategies are preferred over the teacher- 
centered strategies. Similarly, the Instruction Coordinator has to coordinate with both the Department 
Chairpersons and the faculty that in the choice of student-centered strategies the expected 
competencies are to be considered. 

And for the six departments to consider the possibility of organizing an in-service training or 
peer-teaching so as to have a sharing of student-centered strategies that may be most appropriate for a 
particular discipline of Social Sciences. The in-service training and/or peer-teaching may similarly 
answer the dynamism in the fields of Social Sciences which may effectively address the changing 
needs of the learners. 

b) On Values Integration 

In terms of integrating values, the following are then being proposed: The College of Social 
Sciences and Philosophy of Bicol University may look into the core values per discipline in order to 
ensure that it is integrated into the different subjects that are offered to the students. In doing so, they 
may also try to focus on what they particularly intend their students to develop as they go through 
their education in the college. 

Similarly, the Different Departments of the College of Social Sciences and Philosophy may 
have an assessment of the learning of their students through their four (4) years stay in the Department 
in order to check whether there was relevance in the teaching-learning process on the part of the 
students. This will also ensure that transfer of knowledge and values have taken place. 

On the other hand, it is proposed for the Instruction Coordinator of the College to ensure that the core 
values identified per department is integrated in the faculty member’s course syllabi and that this too 
is measured in their respective assessments to ensure deeper understanding on the part of the students. 

Then, for the faculty members of the College may use more student-centered strategies to 
ensure internalization of the values in the students. This will also enable the students to reflect more 
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on what they have learned and how it applies to them. 


c) On Authentic Assessment 

In terms of the use of authentic assessments, the following are being proposed: For the 
Administration of the Bicol University College of Social Sciences and Philosophy to provide 
additional trainings, workshops and similar activities that may continuously expose the faculty on the 
use of authentic assessment. 

Likewise, it is being proposed for the Dean, for the Department Heads and for the Instruction 
Coordinator to consider the educational profile of the faculty. And, based on the survey of educational 
profile, identify those faculty members who may need to be encouraged to enroll and/or finish the 
Certificate in College Teaching. And, eventually pass the Licensure Examination for Teachers. 

And lastly, for the Instruction Coordinator and the Department Heads to require at least a 
minimal number of authentic assessment be indicated in the syllabi. 

Findings and Conclusion 

These identified strategics for teaching respond to the different groups of learners with 
varying needs and learning styles. They as well answer to the challenge of developing the expected 
competencies among the learners specifically those who are immersed in the fields of Social Sciences. 

The categorization of the identified authentic assessment tools is representative of the three 
common groupings which are Performance Based Assessment, Student Self-assessment and Portfolio 
Assessment. The clustering is representative of all the types. 

On the other hand, the survey of values being integrated show that the values cited by the 
faculty were affirmed by the students. While the values cited are varying, it can be noted that most of 
the cited values integrated by the faculty which was also affirmed by the students are “others” 
centered thereby affirming that the social sciences discipline truly puts man and socialization at the 
center of its education process, thereby living to the very principle of being social sciences. 

In terms of the proposal in order to achieve efficient and effective pedagogy, they are 
categorized in three (3) such as on the choice of teaching strategy, on the use of authentic assessment 
and on the integration of values. Similarly, the proposals are addressed to the faculty of the college, to 
the Instruction Coordinator, to the Department Heads and the Dean 

Recommendations 

Based on the findings and conclusion, the following recommendations are hereby forwarded : 
(1). For the Administration of the Bicol University College of Social Sciences and Philosophy to 
look-into the feasibility of implementing the proposals in this study pertaining to the achievement of 
efficient and effective pedagogy. (2) To conduct follow-up studies perhaps by discipline in order to 
come -up with in-depth findings on the specific student-centered strategies most effective for each 
discipline of the Social Sciences. (3) To develop Instructional Materials responsive to the careful 
selection of student-centered strategies, integration of values as well as the use of authentic 
assessments for the use among the Social Science classes. 
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ABSTRACT 

War for Talent is being experienced across the sectors as a major challenge by the HR 
Managers. The issues have caught the attentions among academia, industry, professional 
bodies and government and HR practitioners are struggling to redefine their evolving roles so 
that the organizational talent stays engaged and motivated in the organization. The problems 
of attraction and retention of the talent becomes a predominant issue across the industries and 
sectors. Many a time, HR Professionals are in a fix to introspect the reasons that impact 
employee commitment, productivity and citizenship behavior. Frequent employee attrition 
and High employee attrition are results of lack of attention in talent development 
programmes, as only 73 percent of CEOs spend a fourth of time in talent development 
programme (Monster.com study). The scene today needs to provide a customized approach 
that focuses towards aligning individual needs with the organization’s goals. In the knowledge 
economy, the interests of the knowledge workers cannot be ignored. Keeping these facts in 
view, the article attempts to address the factors responsible for talent crises and talent gaps 
between talent engagement and talent development. 

Key Words : Talent engagement. Talent Gap, Talent Development, Talent Crises. 

In 1997, Ed Michaels, Helen Handfield- Jones and Beth Axelrod of McKinsey & Co. 
published a book titled The War for Talent on a battle for talent during the dotcom era. Unlike the 
talent war of the 1990s and 2000s, which was driven by the paucity of talent supply, today’s war is 
all about a lack of supply of the right talent to generate a sustainable growth and compete in the 
VUCA business world which is characterized by volatility, uncertainty, complexity and ambiguity. 
At the center stage of the growth issue is the question of leadership- the leadership team that 
collectively demonstrates insight, farsightedness, audacity and innovation to deliver double-digit 
growth in single-digit markets. Such leaders, more often with a deep sense of commitment and 
entrepreneurial spirit are instrumental in striking the business success, but very often found to be 
difficult to attract, engage and retain. The winning companies in the fast changing market will be 
those that procure and develop outperforming leaders in an underperforming economy. After years of 
global economic turmoil, the growth is observed to be dismal among the companies. Change is fast, 
but companies’ progress is slow. Time now to rethink and redefine the business strategies so that top 
talented people remained engaged and outperform in the underperforming economy. This paper 
addresses a few such issues. 

Talent Crises and Employee Engagement : The Context 

The term ‘Talent’ is defined by dictionary as “any natural or special gift, special attitude, 
eminent ability sort of genius, persons of special ability, disposition”. 1 Talent can be an inborn trait or 
can be groomed through training. Talent is linked with sense of reasoning, intelligence, initiative and 
interpersonal ability, networking with people, creativity and innovation, ability to lead people, team 
spirit and emotional intelligence. When Human Resource of the organization is adequately 
replenished with the requisite talent, it becomes the competitive advantage for the organization. 

Paucity of requisite quality, ability, skills and knowledge in the available human resources 
results in talent crisis which ultimately impede organizational performance. On the other words, 
talent crises lead to talent shortages for specific job requirements resulting in ‘talent gap.’ The gap is 
widened when any new skills, technology, new approach is necessitated and the company is not in a 
position to adapt and upgrade. Talent crisis leads to poor employee engagement. These concepts need 
to be pondered in the context of business, industry, academics and administration of both Public and 
private sector enterprises. 

Employee engagement is a matter of concern and often remained as much discussed topic in 
the board rooms as proper employee engagement leads to better employee retention as per the Gallup 
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Research. Indeed, Employee Engagement keeps employees constructively busy to achieve the 
targeted responsibility. In fact the engagement is necessitated for higher levels of firm performance, 
studies estimate that only 14 percent to 30 percent of employees are engaged at work. 2 the study 
reveals that effective employee engagement depends on the degree of engagement that employees 
have in both core and non-core jobs. Employees’ abilities should be identified and recorded by 
assigning different responsibility. The employees may have diverse skills and his core competency 
may not be limited to the job he/she is holding. The authority is required to assess the competency of 
the employees in different areas before work assignment and the priority should be given for the 
completion of immediate work requirement in core areas and other works are required to assign as 
non-core activity to the employee which can be assigned beyond the designated job responsibilities. 
The organization must develop capacity building mechanism to create more skilled employees, 
higher service levels, career movement within the organization, team spirit, learning ambiance and 
results as competitive advantage in company’s performance. These above three areas like Talent, 
Talent crises and Employee Engagement should be clearly spelt out by the business developers, 
human resource practitioners and other stake holders in different sectors. These three concepts are 
interrelated and complement each other. The talent of employees is required to be identified first for 
the requisite job areas and if mismatch occurs between talent possession and expected job standard, 
then the possible talent crises occurs. To solve the talent crises problems, the organization must 
create platform for nurturing talent as well as keeping the employee engaged for overall achievement. 
The engaged employees are more productive and work towards achievement of organizational goal 3 . 
In other words employees are engaged by the organizations through different platform and engaged 
workforce reflects result in the following areas. 



Figure 1. Effect of Engaged Workforce 


Source : http : //www.talentkeepers. com/employee-engagement 

Talent Gaps between Talent Engagement and Talent Development : 

Man Power Group, USA conducted a talent survey in 2012 and 2013which revealed the world 
labour market position. The study found that there are demand for skilled trade workers, engineers, 
sales representatives and technicians in 2013. The study statistics ranked Accounting and finance 
professionals in fifth position, the management and executive staff in sixth place, the secretarial 
positions, personal assistants and office support categories came to ninth position as per the demand 
by the employers. Indeed, these statistics drives the business stakeholders in a platform to identify the 
reasons of talent gap. This is, indeed, paradoxical to notice that despite the high demand for 
employment across different sectors, the unemployment situation across the economies is still 
growing because of lack of talent possession by the members of the labour market as a result of 
which emerging talent gaps are widening day by day. This put a question mark on the grooming 
tactics being followed in different academics and training institutions. 

Good answers are not always the result of brilliance and intuition, but the result of asking the 
right kind of question defining 

• “What is our business?” 

• “What it should be?” 
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The answer to these questions provides the basis for developing strategic priorities of 
business. May the business be an academic institution or corporate house; strategic priorities provide 
the direction how the organization must function. The skill trainings must be designed as per the 
market requirement and degrees must be awarded on the basis of skill acquiring and mastering on the 
skill. To meet the challenge, companies must rethink how they hire, train and reward their 
employees, placing those tasks at the heart of their business plans. In doing so they will give 
themselves an opportunity to address all these separate problems with a unified plan. 4 Further, these 
aspects are well spelled by Brian Davis, executive Vice- President of Personnel decisions 
International (PDI) viewed that “ Talent is not just a valuable asset : it is rapidly becoming the key 
factor in sustaining an organizations’ competitive advantage. In fact the key statistics projected by 
different organizations are the key indicators to address the talent gaps of world corporate scenario at 
large. By 2025, the number of people aged 15-64 is projected to fall by 7% in Germany, 9% in Italy 
and 14% in Japan 5 . The companies, stakeholders, academicians, government should work towards 
achieving the average talent requirement for different jobs. Identifying the potential employees will 
not solve the problem. The stakeholders at different level should identify the potential candidates 
having basic skills of speaking any one language, writing skills and basic educational level for job 
requirement. They can be groomed for enriching the talent. Most companies want to identify those 
who have the potential and quality to take up the job responsibility early on their career. Companies 
invest more on these employees to develop their talents. 6 The investment for talent development 
programmes should include not only the potential employees but also average potential holder to 
carry them with organization. 

Talent Management Practices in Facebook : A Case Study 

In most cases, it takes literally several decades to develop an exceptional company that has a 
unique set of talent management practices that produce phenomenal business results. But 
occasionally there are exceptions. Apple became exceptional again in little more than a decade after 
the return of Steve Jobs. Google developed exceptional people management practices and business 
results in much less than a decade. But Facebook has gone from a college dorm room idea to 
undisputed social media dominance in literally less than a handful of years. 

WOW features that provide employees’ amazing choices 

• Extended six-week boot camp onboarding with a choice - Most of the corporate houses on 
boarding program is a relatively simple and often boring one day “form filling out” exercise. But 
Facebook onboarding program is unique in the sense that it provides enriching experience to its 
newly joined employees. Extended over industry-leading six weeks duration, the program creates 
a learning platform where the participants actually work on teams in planning and execution of 
multiple real time projects and become effective team players. The program creates an 
atmosphere of trust and team spirit. The boot campers have full access to the complete computer 
code behind Facebook. Each employee is assigned a mentor. But the most powerful part of the on 
boarding is that at the end of the process, each employee is asked, “Which team and project 
within Facebook would you like to join?” 

• Hack a month self-directed internal movement- Facebook employees are gifted with 
autonomy where they can select their project team, work and enjoy. At most organizations, 
getting approval to move to a new job is rather a complicated often political process where the 
employee has little control or no role to play. However Facebook’ s Hack a month process is the 
reverse since it is a self-directed internal movement process. It allows employees who have 
worked on a project for a year to select their own next project team and after working with them 
for a month, if they like it, they can stay. 

It doesn’t just have free food, it offers amazing food 

• Free ice cream and cookies is a life-changing experience - Google is justifiably famous for 
publicizing free gourmet food, but Facebook wins the award hands down for the most amazing 
food. Facebook where a relatively young and healthy employee population claims major 
percentage of workforce who doesn’t have the tensions about its weight, what could be more 
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compelling than a free ice cream store and bakery? A dozen varieties of ice cream, low-fat yogurt, 
milkshakes, sundaes, as well as cakes, pies, and the absolutely essential cookies, all unlimited and 
for free. 

• Free barbecue — Facebook’s open-pit barbecue is particularly compelling because it is centrally 
located, and as a result, the smoke from the barbecue waffles throughout the campus making 
employees thinks of barbecue. Of course the barbecue is free but the best feature is that the BBQ 
shack is in the middle of an open courtyard, where employees can collaborate while in line and 
then sit in the California sun and eat on picnic tables and chairs. 

• A global array of food keeps employees on campus - because its 3,000+ employee population 
includes a large number of younger people from all over the world, it makes sense that it offers 
food day and night that fits every “global fast food group”. But it also offers hamburgers, pizza, 
and tacos as well as an espresso bar and unlimited snacks throughout the day. 

• Happy Hour every Friday - One of the features that seem to startle most corporate people 
outside of the Silicon Valley is the availability of alcohol at Silicon Valley firms. At Facebook it 
is available on Friday happy hours and during employee-generated special events. A reason for 
allowing it at firms is that management simply can’t be credible when it says that it “trusts its 
employees” if it doesn’t trust its employees to be reasonable in the use of alcohol. 

Its management approach focuses on speed and risk-taking 

• Speed is essential, so “move fast and break things”. - Facebook isn’t unique in that speed is 
critical to being first to market. At Facebook, management proactively encourages employees to 
move incredibly fast, even though it will obviously result in some failures. Many firms have 
slogans, but Facebook goes to the extreme of painting corporate culture slogans larger-than-life 
on walls throughout the facility, and one of Facebook’s most prominent slogans is “Move fast and 
break things”. The concept follows the CEO’s idea that “If you never break anything, you’re 
probably not moving fast enough”. 

• “Be Bold” and take risks - Most corporate cultures are risk adverse, and in many cases, to the 
point where everyone is afraid to fail even once. Facebook is the complete opposite; its culture 
encourages bold decision-making and risk-taking. 

• The strong culture enabled a 180-degree shift in direction - The real strength of any company 
culture is its ability to change and shift the focus of its employees when the market requires it. 
The Facebook product has always been a website-housed product that was accessed through a PC. 
However, credit goes to the CEO and the company culture for quickly realizing that the smart 
phone would eventually become the dominant platform. And in a period of less than two years, 
the company made a successful shift so that its product is now primarily accessed through the 
mobile platform and the smart phone. To make the 180-degree shift even more impressive, the 
advertising revenue from the mobile platform is now becoming a larger part of Facebook’s profit. 

Economic rewards and employee benefits 

• Facebook offers unlimited sick days- Most firms would never even consider offering 
unlimited sick days, but if your work is truly exciting, your teammates count on you, and you are 
rewarded for performance, there are few who want to miss much work for frivolous reasons. 
There are also few better ways to demonstrate your trust in your employees than to offer them 
unlimited sick days. Facebook also offers 21 days of paid time off each year (essentially a month 
off) for even new employees. 

• Amazing benefits for new parents - Facebook, like most tech firms, struggles to hire and keep 
women engineers. So it offers close-in reserved parking spaces for those who are pregnant. It 
also offers “four months paid parental leave for both spouses, reimbursement for some daycare 
and adoption fees, and $4,000 "baby cash” for a new arrival. 

• Rewards are based on performance - the goal is for employee rewards to be differentiated 
based on performance results and from data from its comprehensive coworker feedback process. 
One internal source estimates that the reward differential between a bottom and top performer at 
the same level can be up to 300 percent. Nothing sends a clearer message to employees that 
performance matters (over status and tenure) than a large percentage differential between top and 
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average performer rewards. 

• An opportunity for wealth — although the firm appears to offer competitive salaries, the prime 
economic incentive are Restricted Stock Units, which keep employees focused on producing 
business results. And that business results focus also encourages cooperation and sharing with 
among employees. Everyone seems to agree that employees get generous RSUs as part of their 
regular pay package and as bonuses. 

• It encouraged workers to drop by at any time - one of the most compelling work-increasing 
“benefits” that I have ever come across occurred at Facebook in its early years (2008 - 2009). 
Facebook paid its employees $600 each month extra for living within a mile of Facebook 
headquarters. The goal was to subtly encourage employees to live close by so that it was easy for 
them to casually drop in for free food but also for extra work and collaboration. The unintended 
impact on dramatically raising rents around its Palo Alto headquarters was one reason for 
eliminating this practice in 2009. 

Encapitulated from : Sullivan J A Case Study of Facebook’ s Simply Amazing Talent 
Management Practices, Part 1 of 2. http ://www.ere.net/2013/09/09/a-case-study-of-facebooks- 
simply-amazing-talent-management-practices-part-l-of-2/ accessed on 13.07.2014 

Conclusion 

There is no denying of the fact that the development of the nation depends on the quality of its 
workforce. In India, many small firms get defeated in the face sustainable challenges and continue to 
be small and unproductive. On the other hand large, profitable firms opt and rely on temporary 
contact labour and groom them through training and subsequently retain them for long term. 7 The 
organized industry only generates very few jobs compared to unorganized industry. Studies reveal 
that the unorganized industry which is dominated by small firms has high potential to generate 
employment. Construction and Infrastructure industries witnessed increased employment by 70% 
between 2004 and 2009. But this is not enough. Recession across the global economy is still 
impacting and many of the industries are not performing at expected rate. This affects the 
employment generation. The workforce requires upgrade job related skill which helps the individual 
employees, companies, industries and society to grow. Thanks to the initiation taken by National Skill 
Development Mission to impart employment oriented vocational training to 8 crore people over the 
next five years with state governments. Further, the initiation needs to be undertaken care by 
educational institutions which are following outdated curriculum. In fact, the professional educational 
institutions are the breeding ground for the nurturing the talent and giving talent a complete shape. 
Booking at the facts, market conditions and issues related to talent gaps the corporate houses, 
academicians, policy makers should initiate the following steps to bridge the gaps. 

• Pedagogical gaps needs to be identified for different educational degrees and professional degrees. 

• Identification of home talents and utilization for fulfilling greater objectives by the organizations 
and nation at large. 

• Channelizing the talent for core activities in talent development programmes. 

• Talent planning for specific job areas must be addressed. 

• Developing career trellis by creating talent pool and selecting the talents from the same pool. 

• Creation and Integration of Talent for multi purpose works. 

All stakeholders should work for the implementation Talent Management at every level of job 
structure through which they can give a shape to the future. 
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ABSTRACT 

N-LIST (National Library and Information Services Infrastructure for Scholarly Content) is an 
initiative of INFLIBNET (Information and Library Network) Centre and jointly executed by 
UGC-INFONET Digital Library Consortium of INFLIBNET Centre and INDEST-AICTE 
Consortium of IIT Delhi providing cross-subscription to e-resources subscribed by the two 
Consortia to give access to selected e-resources to universities, colleges and similar academic 
institutions. As the ultimate mission, the N-LIST service provides access to e-resources to 
students, researchers and faculty members from colleges, universities and other beneficiary 
institutions through server(s) installed at the INFLIBNET Centre. User names and passwords 
are created for authorized users, as per the list submitted by the institutions. The resources in N- 
LIST service include more than 6,000 e-journals and 97,000 e-books. The N-LIST service is a 
great boon to Indian higher education system and research activities, in satisfying their 
information requirements. 

Key Words : IndCat; INDEST-AICTE Consortium; INFLIBNET; N-LIST; UGC-Infonet; 
University Grants Commission. 


Introduction 

E-resources are the digital form of information created with a singular focus to fortify library 
and information system so as to provide potential information to the promising users. Today library 
and information systems are the areas where significant use of them would made of computers, 
information products and solutions offered by ICT (Information Communication Technology). The 
ICT is new saviour in academic endeavours of mankind and opening new vistas for liberation of 
human spirit in this regard. It has produced a remarkable information environment. To this particular 
direction, it has eventually given birth different library and information networks in India, and among 
them INFLIBNET (Information and Library Network) as an autonomous Inter-University Centre of 
the University Grants Commission (UGC) of India has emerged as a front runner, facilitating 
automation and networking of academic libraries for the purpose of resource sharing. It is 
interconnecting various libraries and information centres in the country to improve capability in 
information handling and use. Among many others, three major services of INFLIBNET are IndCat, 
N-LIST (National Library and Information Services Infrastructure for Scholarly Content) and UGC- 
INFONET Digital Library Consortium. The term N-LIST implies ‘National Library and Information 
Services Infrastructure for Scholarly Content’. The N-LIST service is a great boon to Indian higher 
education system and research activities, in satisfying their information requirements. 

N-LIST 

With the initiatives of INFLIBNET Centre, Ahmedabad, N-LIST is jointly executed by UGC- 
INFONET Digital Library Consortium of INFLIBNET Centre and INDEST-AICTE Consortium of 
IIT Delhi, providing cross-subscription to e-resources subscribed by the two consortia, so as to give 
access to selected e-resources to universities, colleges and similar academic institutions. As the 
ultimate mission, the N-LIST provides access to e-resources to students, researchers and faculty 
members from colleges, universities and other beneficiary institutions through its server(s) installed at 
INFLIBNET Centre. User names and passwords are created for authorized users, as per the list 
submitted by the institutions. The resources in N-LIST service include more than 6,000 e-journals and 
97,000 e-books. 
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Current Status 

As on 4th September 2014, a total number of 3975 colleges have registered themselves with 
the N-LIST programme including 3608 Govt./Govt.-aided colleges covered under the section 12 B/2F 
of UGC Act as well as Non-Aided colleges. Remaining colleges are being advised by INFLIBNET to 
join the N-LIST initiative. 

Log-in ID and passwords for accessing e-resources are sent to the authorized users. All 
e-resources subscribed for colleges under the N-LIST project are now accessible through the N-List 
website (http :// nlist. inflibnet. ac.in). 

N-LIST Components 

The N-LIST project has four distinct components as the followings : 

1. To subscribe and provide access to selected UGC-INLONET e-resources to technical institutions 
(IITs, IISc, IISERs and NITs) and to monitor their usage; 

2. To subscribe and provide access to selected INDEST e-resources to selected universities and to 
monitor their usage; 

3. To subscribe and provide access to selected e-resources to Government and Govt. -aided colleges 
and to monitor their usage; and 

4. To act as a Monitoring Agency for colleges and to evaluate, promote, impart training and monitor 
all activities involved in the process of providing effective and efficient access to e-resources to 
colleges. 

Membership 

• Universities : Universities covered under the UGC-INFONET Digital Library Consortium can now 
access to ‘Web of Science’ subscribed by the INDEST-AICTE Consortium for the technical 
institutions. 

• Technical Institutions : IITs, IISc, IISERs and selected NITs, i.e. core members of the INDEST- 
AICTE Consortium can now access to e-resources subscribed by the UGC-INFONET Digital 
Library Consortium. 

• Colleges : Colleges that are covered under section 12B/2F of UGC Act and Non Aided Colleges 
(except Agriculture, Engineering, Management, Medical, Pharmacy, dentistry and Nursing) can 
now access to e-resources subscribed by the UGC-INFONET Digital Library Consortium as well as 
few selected e-resources that were found most appropriate for colleges, including e-journals and e- 
books. These resources include more than 6,000 e-journals and 97,000 e-books. 

Associate Membership 

Private colleges that are covered under section 2F of UGC Act are eligible to join the N-LIST 
project as its Associate Members. The N-LIST Associates would sign an agreement with the 
INFLIBNET Centre for fair usage of e-resources. 

E-Resources under N-LIST 


The Consortium subscribes to the following resources for its UGC funded Colleges / 
institutions. All electronic resources subscribed are directly available from the publisher's website. 
Following is the list of E-Resources. 


E- Journals (Full text) 

American Institute of Physics (18 titles) 

http ://journals. aip.org/ 

American Physical Society (10 titles) 

http ://publish.aps.org/browse.html 

Annual Reviews (33 titles) 

http ://arj ournals. annualre views . org / 

Cambridge University Press (224 titles) 

http ://j ournals . c ambridge . org/ 

Economic and Political Weekly (EPW) 

http ://www.epw.in/ 

Indian Journals (150 titles) 

http ://www.indianjournals.com/ 

Institute of Physics (46 titles) 

http ://www.iop.org/EJ/ 

Oxford University Press (206 titles) 

http ://www. oxfordj ournals .org 

Royal Society of Chemistry (29 titles) 

http ://www.rsc . org/Publishing/J ournals/ 

H. W. Wilson (1420 titles) 

http ://vnweb.hwwilsonweb.com/hww/j umpstart.jhtml 
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E-Books 

E-brary (45000+ titles) 

http ://site.ebrary.com/lib/inflibnet 

Oxford Scholarship (902 titles) 

http ://www.oxfordscholarship.com/ 

Net Library (936 titles) 

http ://www.netlibrary.com/ 

Myilibrary-McGraw Hill (1308 titles) 

http ://lib .myilibrary . com/browse/open. asp 


Bibliographic Database 

MathSciNet 

http ://www.ams.org/mathscinet/ 


E-Resources for Universities 

Web of Science 

http ://isisknowledge.com 


E-Resources for Technical Institutions 

Annual Reviews 

http ://arj ournals. annualre views . org / 

Project Muse 

http ://muse.jhu.edu/ 

Nature 

http ://www.nature.com/ 


N-LIST Online Registration 

Institutes, desirous of accessing e-resources, are required to register themselves with the N- 
LIST website (http ://nlist.inflibnet.ac.in/) and to click the link ‘Register’ on the navigation bar. They 
have to fill-up the Registration Form online in order to submit it online. The Registration Form may 
also be downloaded and printed and thereafter filled up so as to be submitted by surface mail. User 
names and password will be created for authorized users, i.e. faculty members, staff, researchers and 
students, as per the list submitted by authority in prescribed format. 

N-LIST Operation 

The N-LIST consortium is operated through its headquarter set-up at the INFLIBNET 
CENTRE. The UGC InfoNet Digital Library Consortium and INDEST-AICTE consortium, in their 
joint meeting, take decisions on policy issues under overall policy direction of National Mission on 
Education through ICT. For the purpose of successful N-LIST operation, major functions and 
responsibilities of the INFLIBNET centre are given as the following : 

• To establish proxy servers and associated authentication mechanism for colleges to enable them to 
access e-resources directly from publisher’s site; 

• To provide full-text access to electronic resources subscribed for educational institutions through 
proxy servers after establishing authenticity of users; 

• To identify gaps in resources and infrastructure and attempt to fill in those gaps so as to deliver 
effective and efficient services; 

• To generate alerting services from subscribed e-resources deploying technological tools for content 
delivery such as RSS feed, blogs etc.; 

• To set up computer laboratories consisting of 10-20 Internet -enabled PCs to facilitate walk-in users 
to access subscribed e-resources; 

• To impart awareness and training programmes for colleges and institutions; and 

• To collect and evaluate usage statistics of e-resources and find trends of usage in different subject 
disciplines. 

Conclusion 

Now education and research activities are life blood of any prospering country like India and 
from this point of view, academic missions are aspirating the essence of Information Communication 
Technology to cater information for education and research in a better way. Now it has been a well 
established fact that ICT provides an unforeseen information use opportunities that enable 
multifaceted application, and in which a computerized information network is the highest 
achievement, and eventually INFLIBNET has emerged and offers N-LIST service as one of the most 
important services. Now more and more colleges, universities and technical institutions are joining to 
N-LIST programme. N-LIST is great advantage to academic community. It may be hoped that many 
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more e-resources will be added in its list in near future contributing to the progress of research and 
academic activities. 
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What is needed is nothing less than a revolution for gender equality. Development must be engendered. 
Societies cannot succeed while suppressing the talents of half their members. 

- Mahbub ul Haq 1 

Women in South Asia 

In many South Asian communities, a strong son preference is the clearest articulation of 
patriarchal structures. Bangladesh is the only South Asian country that can boast a proportion of female 
parliamentarians at par with the world average. The overall consensus within the women’s movement in 
Bangladesh is for direct election of women, by women only. Since women ministers are generally 
assigned less influential portfolios, they have little influence in the decision-making. Decentralization is a 
prerequisite for effective mainstreaming of women’s concerns in development. Political parties nominate 
a minimal number of women as their candidates for elections and very few participate in their decision 
making bodies. The biggest reservation that parties have regarding the nomination of women is the gender- 
bias in society. The majority of women who pass bar examinations will end up not taking up the legal 
practice. Gender imbalances persist throughout the civil service. Most educated women opt for careers in 
teaching or medicine since these are the most acceptable careers for women to follow. 

Achieving gender equality in patriarchal societies entails a radical change in the longstanding 
premises. The principle of affirmative action has to be enshrined in law and strictly enforced. Achieving 
meaningful and sustainable gender equality requires the creation of a new relationship between 
governments, civil society and international agencies. Sustained progress in women’s development cannot 
be made without a high-level UN agency dedicated to women’s advancement. 8 Courage is what is needed 
to bring about an equal and equitable society. 

Not only government but also the immense grassroots base of NGOs, will also because of their 
active partnership and coalition on activities related to gender equality and political participation at 
various levels and in formulating advocacy strategies and lobbying for the same, was accessed to develop 
a substantive equality framework for this article. There are estimated 500,000non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) in India alone, and many of these are involved in women’s issues. The entry point 
of most NGOs in Bangladesh was through rehabilitation and reconstruction work. Many NGOs, through 
their experience of close and continued work with women at the rural level realized that women’s 
development needs to address both poverty and patriarchy. Civil society initiatives have helped to 
organize women and to create awareness on a range of issues. In modern South Asia, women’s property 
rights and economic security tend to be undermined through or despite systems of dowry and dower. 

Women and Politics in South Asia 

No nation can develop half-free and half-chained. Empowerment of women through their full 
participation in education, employment and political and social life is vital for this purpose. By virtue of 
being both ‘South Asian’ and ‘women’, there are several factors that transcend class, religion, culture and 
locality, and affect the lives of all South Asian women. 

‘South Asian Women’ - A Useful Category ? 

No society has ever liberated itself economically, politically, or socially without a sound base of 
educated women. In this article an attempt has been made to have an overview of women’s political 
participation in South Asia with special reference to India. 
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Women’s Movements in South Asia 

South Asian women’s mass involvement in social change began with Independence movements, 
when millions of women joined men in public actions that challenged colonial rule. It can be argued that 
Independence could not have been won without women’s participation. 

Some women joined armed struggles, although the majority participated in Satyagraha, marches 
and other forms of passive resistance. Many women went to prison, thereby challenging gender 
stereotypes and demonstrating their ability to resist intimidation. When Independence was won, however, 
women were expected to relinquish their involvement in public activities. A number of high-profile 
women resisted this assumption and held public office, but the majority complied. With the release of the 
UNDP Human Development Report 1995 the gender debate experienced a paradigm shift : it is equality 
that is important and not only equity. 

In 1998, when we were discussing themes for the forthcoming South Asia Human Development 
Reports, Mahbub ul Haq decided that the theme for the year 2000 Report should be ‘The Gender 
Question’ in order to assess the progress made in the region five years after the Beijing Conference. He 
not only prepared the outline for the Report that far in advance, he also talked at length about how he was 
going to shock the world by telling the truth about the inhuman condition of South Asian women. In 
1997, he had already termed South Asia ‘the least gender-sensitive region in the world.' So we had the 
outline and we had Mahbub ul Haq’s innumerable articles and ideas to draw inspiration from. The earlier 
Reports on Human Development in South Asia 1997, 1998 and 1999 documented the magnitude of 
human deprivation in the region. 

This year’s Report focuses on the disproportionate share of this burden of deprivation that is 
borne by the women of South Asia. The Report analyses gender-discriminatory practices in the legal, 
economic, political and social spheres and it raises the following questions : How have patriarchal 
systems affected women’s lives? Why are women invisible in economic and political spheres? How can 
women’s capabilities be enhanced? How can women’s economic and political opportunities be enlarged? 
And what institutional mechanisms are needed to bridge the prevalent gender gaps in South Asia? 

Discrimination against South Asian women begins at, or even before, birth. A gendered division 
of labour reinforces unequal and discriminatory practices The overall picture, is one of overlapping and 
complementary forms of exclusion. Discrimination in all of the above areas has resulted in invisibility of 
women in governance structures and in decision-making bodies. Gender exclusion is no less prevalent in 
political governance, in a region which has boasted women heads of government in India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka and yet in which women hold only 7 per cent of parliamentary seats and 9 per 
cent of the seats in government cabinets. Only 6 per cent of the region’s judges are women, and only 9 per 
cent of civil services posts are held by women, with less than 1 per cent of all female civil servants in 
decision-making positions in all countries of the region but Sri Lanka. Of South Asian countries, only 
Bangladesh can boast a proportion of female parliamentarians that is on par with the world average. Even 
when women lead political parties, they face tokenism and exclusion from certain therefore worth noting, 
that both Bangladesh and India are now democratically ruled, and Pakistan, having recently reverted to 
military rule after 1 1 years of elected governments, hopes to be heading back towards democracy in the 
near future. India and Sri Lanka have never had any form of government that was not democratically 
elected. 

Conversely, Pakistan has been ruled by the military for 26 of its 52 years as an independent 
country, while Bangladesh has been under military rule for 17 of its 28 years of independence. 
Nevertheless, these countries too have spent the majority of the last decade under some form of 
democratically elected government. The existence of elected governments alone is not the sole criterion 
for judging the extent of political progress. Indeed, all South Asian countries have been witness to a 
growth of institutions of governance that promise to articulate the demands of people from the grassroots. 
These include, for example, the panchayats in India, and the elected provincial councils in Sri Lanka. 
These institutions are representative bodies at the local level that allow people to take an active role in 
addressing their own concerns. However, the main threat to the efficient working inequalities that persist 
in South Asian societies, manifested through powerful elite groups which often use these institutions to 
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serve their personal interests. But the great importance of these fledgling local level institutions of 
governance should not be understated - they are the critical link between the power structure and the 
citizen. Another vital element in the maturing of the political process in the region has been civil society 
organizations (CSOs). These are responsible for numerous, innovative initiatives to improve local level 
governance. Among the oft-quoted examples include the Aga Khan Rural Support Program (AKRSP) in 
Pakistan, Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC) in Bangladesh, the Self-Employed 
Women’s Association (SEW A) in India, and the Sarvodaya, Sharamadana Movement (SSM) in Sri 
Lanka. The success of these public interest groups has been due to their ability to organize people at the 
local level and thereby fill the institutional vacuum that has become apparent over the years. In many 
ways, for there to be a representative political system, traditional decision-making institutions at the local 
level need to be revitalized in the shape of more democratic and egalitarian structures. This has been done 
in India in the shape of the panchayat system. CSO initiatives have been instrumental in helping this 
transformation come about. The result has been the formation of many supra-village level groups often 
called community-based organizations (CBOs) that are able to effectively act as independent bodies 
advocating for the needs and rights of common people. 

The compact between the state, civil society and the private sector which underpins effective 
governance is weak in the region. However, there are signs that many important coalitions are being, and 
will continue to be, formed. In addition, established civil society initiatives are being strengthened 
significantly. The fact that there is institutional progress at all levels indicates that an ethic is developing - 
however slowly - to ensure that the democratic process permeates society, not only in the form of federal 
level elections, but at the local and provincial levels too. In this regard, other important steps made 
towards progressive political set-ups in the region include the fact that there have been increasing 
opportunities for women and underrepresented minorities, once again not necessarily through seats of 
government per se, but through CSOs and the private sector. Reliable, accurate and comprehensive 
information about women’s economic activity and labour force participation is almost non-existent. The 
larger number of people who are educated in the region promise that he emphasis on education will 
continue to grow over time. 

Indicators of political progress are considerably different across different parts of each country. 
For example, the panchayat system has been operational and successful in Karnataka and West Bengal, 
while relatively weak in other states of India. Similarly, CSOs have been much more successful in 
mobilizing people and creating local level institutions in the North West Frontier Province and North and 
Central Punjab than in Southern Punjab and interior Sindh in Pakistan. This is because the social, cultural 
and economic barriers to such initiatives are much more powerful in the latter areas - these areas are 
commonly associated with the persistence of the traditional feudal system characterized by a few large 
landholding estates and masses of smallholding farmers and landless peasants. In any case, the prospects 
for continuing progress are good, so long as the successful efforts are acknowledged and continue to be 
used as benchmarks for other initiatives. 

The spread of these types of institutions promise real development through a healthy and free 
political system. Progress in social sectors Political and economic progress in the post-War era has been 
complemented at times by healthy progress in social indicators. Indeed, there have been startling 
improvements in certain areas : between 1960 and 1997, life expectancy has increased from a minimum 
of 1 1 years in Sri Lanka to a maximum of 24 years in Bhutan, with the average increasing from 44 years 
to 63 years. Similarly, adult literacy rates have increased dramatically by as much as 25 per cent in Nepal 
between 1970 and 1997. 

The region’s average literacy rate has increased from 32 per cent to 51 per cent. These 
improvements reflect great enhancements in the quality of life for the majority of South Asians. Indeed, 
the magnitude of these changes is only slightly less impressive than how quickly they have come about. 
No single era of South Asian history has been witness to such rapid advances in health, education, 
nutrition and human development in general. As always, when discussing human development in the 
region, Sri Lanka and the Maldives stand out due to their impressive initiatives in the social sectors. 
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Particularly impressive is the extent to which education has been prioritized in these two countries. With 
over 90 per cent of adults literate, these countries have achieved one of the primary prerequisites to long- 
term and pervasive economic and human development, as is evidenced by the initial experience of East 
Asia and other newly-industrializing economies (NIEs) such as Malaysia. The other countries in the 
region, while still far from having adequate education facilities and attainment levels, have managed to 
make substantial headway into the problem of reducing illiteracy. In Pakistan, adult female literacy has 
increased by almost five times in the period 1970-95 (Haq and Haq 1998). The larger number of people 
who are educated in the region promise that the emphasis on education will continue to grow over time. 
Table 1.3 summarizes some of the impressive strides that South Asia has made. Each South Asian 
country must formulate and implement its own agenda for the equality of women with men. This is a sine 
qua non for both development and peace in the region. 

The study provides the framework of an agenda for women’s complete equality with men in 
critical areas such as building capabilities through education and health and providing economic and 
political opportunities. The agenda identifies achieving gender equality in at least four areas as imperative 
from the point of view of sustainable economic growth, human development and gender equity. These 
are : equality under the law, equality in access to capability building, equality in economic opportunity, 
and equality in governance. 

To achieve legal equality, action is required in at least seven areas : enforcement of women’s 
constitutional rights; review and repeal of discriminatory laws; application of the principle of affirmative 
action; treatment of rape as a crime against humanity, and so-called ‘honor killing’ as murder; equitable 
application of family laws; and gender sensitive legal education across the board. 

To achieve equality in access to education and health services, governments must implement the 
National Plans of Action prepared after the Jomtien and Cairo Conferences. Some of the targets and 
timetables have been reset at the UN Special Session on Beijing plus Five. However, there is an 
overwhelming urgency to eliminate gender disparities in education and health if governments are to honor 
any of the global commitments made in the 1990s. 

For economic equality, a combination of enlightened legislation, affirmative action, macro and 
micro-economic policies, research and gender disaggregated data collection is needed. In South Asia, 
women’s role in the economy is probably the most neglected area of research. Actions in five areas have 
been identified as vital for empowering women Gender-specific inequalities in pay and job security are 
widespread. Poor, less educated, and credit constrained women, especially those who work in the urban 
and rural informal sectors, may not see many of the benefits of globalization at all. 

Globalization has put poor and uneducated women in a more acute situation of need than ever 
before. Gains have been limited and even where they have been more extensive, such as in industries in 
India, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh, there is much that remains to be done. As far as the Bangladesh 
experience goes there is definitely something that other South Asian countries can learn, at least in terms 
of how to begin the process of pro-poor growth in the global era. However, to a large degree, South Asian 
women have borne the brunt of the negative effects of globalization; adjustment policies in particular lead 
to an intensification of women’s domestic and market work, interruption of girls’ education, and an 
increase in the amount of time women spend to obtain basic services or self provide them (Beneria, 
1995). Poor, less educated, and credit constrained women, especially those who work in the urban and 
rural informal sectors, may not see many of the benefits of globalization at all. 

Women in South Asia : Beyond Beijing 

In 1995, Beijing, China played host ton one of the largest global conferences ever. The United 
Nations’ Fourth World Conference on Women (FWCW), generally referred to as the Beijing Conference, 
brought together approximately 17,000 government delegates, representatives of non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), international civil servants, and media agreement (the Beijing Platform for Action, 
BPfA) signified a turning point in the global struggle for women’s rights In the face of this heterogeneity 
of experience, is it possible to speak meaningfully of ‘South Asian women’? Throughout the article 
maintain that the diversity of South Asian women’s experience must inform both analysis of issues and 
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policy recommendations. Yet at the same time it is clear that women in South Asia do indeed suffer 
greater poverty of educational, health, economic, political and legal opportunities, relative both to their 
male counterparts, and to women around the world. By virtue of being both ‘South Asian’ and ‘women’, 
there are several culture and locality, and affect the lives of all South Asian women. These include 
responsibility for housework and child care; vulnerability to domestic violence; and the economic 
vulnerability that reflects women’s unequal legal and social status (Agarwal, 1996). 

These commonalities are based upon a shared sub continental history, based upon layers of 
religious, cultural, economic and political structures, shaped by centuries of immigration and colonialism, 
and combined with patriarchal structures which oppress women. The first challenge for governments and 
civil society is to recognize and understand that South Asian women face obstacles that both hinder their 
own efforts to live and prosper, as well as impede broader social and economic development processes in 
the region. The second, even more challenging task is how to go about implementing change, an issue 

The Political History of South Asia in the Post-independence Era (Progress in the Political Sphere) 

The political history of South Asia in the post-independence era has been a turbulent one. 
Independence, the breakup of Pakistan and the subsequent formation of Bangladesh, are the most 
conspicuous examples of this turbulence. Nevertheless, over the last 50 years South Asia has made strides 
toward stability and peace. Most South Asians are now citizens of democratic states. There has been 
increased decentralization in political power. These are important steps forward for a region characterized 
by diversity of religion, ethnicity, class, caste and language. Currently, South Asia can boast of two long- 
standing democracies — including the world's largest — and most recently established democracy. Between 
the other countries, there is a constitutional monarchy, a traditional monarchy, and an interim military 
government, which has pledged to restore the democratic process in due course. 

India, Pakistan and Bangladesh comprise over 95 per cent of South Asia’s total population. This 
large majority of South Asians was given the opportunity to establish representative political systems 
only from 1947 onwards following the end of British rule. It is therefore worth noting, that both 
Bangladesh and India are now democratically ruled, and Pakistan, now and then reverted to military rule 
after 1 1 years of elected governments, hopes to be heading back towards democracy in the near future. 
India and Sri Lanka have never had any form of government that was not democratically elected. 

Conversely, Pakistan has been ruled by the military for 26 of its 52 years as an independent 
country, while Bangladesh has been under military rule for 17 of its 28 years of independence. 
Nevertheless, these countries too have spent the majority of the last decade under some form of 
democratically elected government. The existence of elected governments alone is not the sole criterion 
for judging the extent of political progress. Indeed, all South Asian countries have been witness to a 
growth of institutions of governance that promise to articulate the demands of people from the grassroots. 
These include, for example, the panchayats in India, and the elected provincial councils in Sri Lanka. 
These institutions are representative bodies at the local level that allow people to take an active role in 
addressing their own concerns. However, the main threat to the efficient working of these institutions is 
the pervasive inequalities that persist in South Asian societies, manifested through powerful elite groups 
which often use these institutions to serve their personal interests. But the great importance of these 
fledgling local level institutions of governance should not be understated — they are the critical link 
between the power structure and the citizen. Poverty, violence and lack of political participation have 
been identified as issues of special concern to South Asian women 

South Asia stands at the Crossroads between Hope and Despair 

The political history of South Asia in the post-independence era has been a turbulent one. 
Independence, the breakup of Pakistan and the subsequent formation of Bangladesh, are the most 
conspicuous examples of this turbulence. Nevertheless, over the last 50 years South Asia has made strides 
toward stability and peace. Most South Asians are now citizens of democratic states. There has been 
increased decentralization in political power. These are important steps forward for a region characterized 
by diversity of religion, ethnicity, class, caste and language. 
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Currently, South Asia can boast of two long-standing democracies — including the worlds largest — and 
one recently established democracy. Between the other countries, there is a constitutional monarchy, a 
traditional monarchy, and an interim military government, which has pledged to restore the democratic 
process in due course. India, Pakistan and Bangladesh comprise over 95 per cent of South Asia’s total 
population. This large majority of South Asians was given the opportunity to establish representative 
political systems only from 1947 onwards following the end of British rule. It is therefore worth noting, 
that both Bangladesh and India are now democratically ruled, and Pakistan, having recently reverted to 
military rule after 11 years of elected governments, hopes to be heading back towards democracy in the 
near future. India and Sri Lanka have never had any form of government that was not democratically 
elected. 

Upon complex systems of religion and culture, the customs and laws that govern marriage and 
divorce, guardianship and adoption, and inheritance and property in South Asia are highly discriminatory. 
This often has serious implications for women’s economic, social and physical security. 

Women and Personal Laws 4 

Based on the proposed women’s reservation bill, an indication of a positive shift in government 
commitment to gender equity can be observed. The establishment of legal principles and provisions can 
offer activists and individuals’ greater space for dialogue regarding change, both within the legal 
framework and in other spheres of life. The legal terrain of South Asia — determined by the religious and 
cultural practices of several communities, and overlain by traditions of European jurisprudence — is 
particularly treacherous for women. Women suffer limited access to the legal system due to lack of 
education, low social status and limitations on their public mobility. Further, throughout the region, 
except in the Maldives and to a large extent in Nepal, different religious and cultural communities are 
governed by separate personal laws — those civil laws which deal with marriage, dowry/dower and 
divorce; custody, guardianship and adoption of children; and inheritance. 

Equality Anti-discrimination and Effectiveness of Government Initiatives 

The legal system as it is practiced in the region is heavily biased against women and often 
victimizes rather than protects them. The first order of business is to bring the moral pressure of the 
global community on these reluctant nations to accept the basic tenets of legal equality for women. The 
demand for women’s legal equality has become central to the growing demand for women’s 
empowerment. Most women do not have equal rights in the realm of separation and divorce. 
Discriminatory property laws limit women’s capacity to obtain credit and benefit from new opportunities 
for economic advancement by engaging in self-employment. 

In India, the National Commission on Women has drafted a Bill to provide for a secular law on 
marriage applicable to all communities. However, these efforts are often viewed with suspicion by 
women activists, particularly those from minority communities, as an effort to force minorities to conform 
to the value system of the majority. The development of ‘uniformly’ applicable civil codes is considered a 
policy initiative that denies the need to respect pluralism and ethnic and religious identities of minority 
communities. 

The absence of consensus among women activists themselves encourages governments to renege 
on the commitments they have undertaken to introduce legal reform in line with their own Constitutions 
and treaty obligations in international human rights law. There is an urgent need for women’s groups to 
recognize that a core of secular laws on early marriage and violence against women already exist, 
particularly in India and Sri Lanka. Arguments on respect for pluralism must not be used to discourage 
governments from developing this body of law further by enacting secular civil codes that reflect the 
commitments of the Constitution and international human rights treaties and standards. 

The concept of limited choice in governing family relations according to these codes can be 
incorporated so as to recognize the right of those governed by personal laws to adhere to some norms in 
their religious and ethnic laws. However, such a concept of choice must necessarily be limited, so that no 
community may infringe the core human rights of women in regard to access to education, health, 
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economic advancement and bodily integrity, by reference to ethnic and religious laws. The lack of a 
uniform civil code in which fundamental human rights take precedence over gender discriminatory 
religious customs remains a main obstacle to the achievement of women’s equal rights 5 . 

Conditions of Women in India 

The lack of uniform civil code in which fundamental human rights take precedence over gender 
discriminatory religious customs remains a main obstacle to the achievement of women’s equal rights. 
While the Indian democratic state is committed to the protection of individual rights within the context of 
citizenship, a closer look at how it operates for the women reveals that these rights are not accessible in 
the public and private spheres in their full potential to all the women in India. There are historical, social 
and cultural factors that have limited women’s capacity and chances to exercise their freedom to 
participate in the political processes. The evolution of Indian democracy through the 14 general elections 
so far has reflected a low representation of women in Parliament, State legislatures, in political parties and 
other decision-making bodies. 

Liberty, Equality of Status and of Opportunity and Fraternity assuring dignity of the individual 
and unity and integrity of the Nation. In addition, the State is under obligation, as per the Directive 
Principles of State Policy to provide enabling conditions and secure minimum standards to its citizens, in 
furtherance of the fundamental rights. And, in accordance with its principles, the Government has 
undertaken many initiatives - legislative and executive policies, schemes and programs towards this. The 
unqualified human right to freedom of conscience and religion does not justify gender discrimination or 
the violation of women’s fundamental rights. 

The under representation of women in the political sphere is inextricably linked with the low and 
inferior status of women in society in India especially in the context of the declining sex ratio (Table 1), 
increasing violence and crimes against women and their marginalized status in employment, education 
and health sectors. (Human Development in South Asia :2000). The comparative position of gender- 
related development index (GDI) reveals that among 177 countries, India ran ks 113th, indicating its very 
low gender-equity status as evident from the Table below. 

Table 1. Women in Parliament (% 1999) 



Single or Upper House Total 

Lower House or Senate 

Both Houses 

Bangladesh 

12.4 

n/a 

12.4 

India 

8.8 

8.5 

8.7 

Nepal 

5.4 

15 

7.5 

Maldives 

6.3 

n/a 

6.3 

Sri Lanka 

4.9 

n/a 

4.9 

Pakistan 

2.8 

2.3 

2.6a 

Bhutan 

2.0 

n/a 

2.0 

South Asia (unweighted) 

7.4 

7.5 

7.3 

Memo Item 




World 

13.3 

10.6 

12.8 

Nordic Countries 

38.3 

n/a 

38.3 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

11.6 

13.2 

11.8 

East Asia 

9.5 

13.0 

10.1 


a : Data represents status of parliaments prior to October 12, 1999.b : East Asian data does not include 
Indonesia and Republic of Korea. Source : De Silva 1995; GOB 1991 & 1996a; GOI 1998b; GOI 1999b; 
Gooneratne & Karuneratne, 1996; GOP 1998a; HMG Nepal 1999c; and IPU 1999. 


Issue : Women and Political Participation in India 

The study, therefore, the focus is mainly upon women’s issues, but not in the narrow sense 
commonly used by South Asian policy-makers, NGOs and the media. The phrase ‘women’s issues’ is 
commonly used to refer to events, policies and practices perceived as primarily — if not exclusively — 
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having an effect on the lives of women and girls. 

South Asian women are primarily conceived of as wives, mothers and homemakers, and their 
responsibilities within this realm define the notion of ‘women’s issues’. Thus ‘women’s issues’ 
continue to be primarily located within the social sector, with health — especially reproductive and 
child health — and girls’ education as the centre of attention. Incidents of physical violence against 
women are increasingly mentioned in the media, but rarely within the context of larger processes of 
gender discrimination. In this Report, we move beyond the usual focus on women’s access to social 
services, and investigate the opportunities and constraints that women face in the labour market and in 
the judicial system, as entrepreneurs and as political representatives. Institutionalized violence against 
women is investigated, rather than individual incidents of violence. Further, The Constitution of India 
is based on the principles of equality and guarantees equality before law and equal protection to all its 
citizens. It not only guarantees fundamental rights and freedoms, but also prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of religion, race, caste, sex, and place of birth. However, these rights have remained de jure 
and have not been translated into de facto rights. As such, women have been denied social, economic, 
civil and political rights in many spheres. 

An important area where women have been inadequately represented is in the political sphere. 
Articles 325 and 326 of the Constitution of India guarantee political equality- equal right to 
participation in political activities and right to vote respectively. While the latter has been accessed, 
exercised and enjoyed by a large number of women, the former i.e., right to equal political 
participation is still a distant dream. Lack of space for participation in political bodies has not only 
resulted in their presence in meager numbers in these decision making bodies but also in the neglect 
of their issues and experiences in policy making. 

The Status of Women Participation in Politics in India 

Women’s participation in mainstream political activity has important implications for the 
broader arena of governance in any country. Governance relates to a set of rules, institutions, and 
values that are involved in the management of state and society. Governance institutions and 
processes include political parties, parliaments, government and their interactions with society. 
Although governance is a generic term which could mean good government or management, the 
governance values, types of government, the nature of political processes, the political parties and 
organizations, which/whose interests are represented and protected, and the extent of power that the 
masses have to challenge the state or in suggesting alternatives in methods of governance etc. may 
vary in different political systems. 

Liberal democracy is founded on reason, law, and freedom of choice but the position of 
different social groups in the social and political space where power is located is not always equal in 
practice. This is particularly so in the case of women. The nature of society or state has a decisive 
impact on the extent and effectiveness of women’s political presence and participation. Notions of 
democracy, governance and the state are often not gender neutral constructs but result from both 
historical factors and experiences. The state and its organizational entities reflect the same social 
forces as other social organizations. It is thus necessary to examine the gender balance in women’s 
participation in the political process, decision making and policy formulation. The limited nature of 
female participation and representation in national decision making institutions has important 
consequences for women and for the legitimacy of the institutions. Where women constitute half the 
population in a political system which supports equality and where both women and men are legally 
eligible for political office, women’s participation should be equal to that of men. If this is not the 
case, it signifies deep flaws within the political system. 6 
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Table 2. Women’s Representation in Lok Sabha 


Lok Sabha No. 

Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Percentage of Women 

I 

1952 

499 

477 

22 

4.41 

II 

1957 

500 

473 

27 

5.40 

III 

1962 

503 

469 

34 

6.76 

IV 

1967 

523 

492 

31 

5.93 

V 

1971 

521 

499 

22 

4.22 

VI 

1977 

544 

525 

19 

3.49 

VII 

1980 

544 

516 

28 

5.15 

VIII 

1984 

544 

500 

44 

8.09 

IX 

1989 

517 

490 

27 

5.22 

X 

1991 

544 

505 

39 

7.17 

XI 

1996 

543 

504 

39 

7.18 

XII 

1998 

543 

500 

43 

7.92 

XIII 

1999 

543 

494 

49 

9.02 

XIV 

2004 

543 

499 

44 

8.1 

XV 

2009 

543 

484 

59 

10.1 


Source : ‘Lok Sabha Members’, Lok Sabha Secretariat, New Delhi 7 

Rajya Sabha (Upper House) 

Women are poorly represented at higher leadership levels. Even historically, it is observed 
that women’s participation in positions of power in both houses of the Parliament has never exceeded 
15 per cent of all seats. Table below presents the participation of women in the two houses of the 
Parliament. 

Table 3. Women’s Representation in Rajya Sabha 


Rajya Sabha 

Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Percentage of Females 

I 

1952 

219 

203 

16 

7.31 

II 

1957 

237 

219 

18 

7.59 

III 

1962 

238 

220 

18 

7.56 

IV 

1967 

240 

220 

20 

8.33 

V 

1971 

243 

226 

17 

7.00 

VI 

1977 

244 

219 

25 

10.25 

VII 

1980 

244 

220 

24 

9.84 

VIII 

1984 

244 

216 

28 

11.48 

IX 

1989 

245 

221 

24 

9.80 

X 

1991 

245 

207 

38 

15.51 

XI 

1996 

223 

204 

19 

8.52 

XII 

1998 

245 

230 

15 

6.12 

XIII 

1999 

245 

226 

19 

7.76 

XIV 

2005 

243 

218 

25 

10.29 

XIV 

2006 

242 

218 

24 

9.92 


Source : ‘List of Members of Rajya Sabha’, Rajya Sabha, Secretariat, New Delhi ' 


Notes : 

1. Human Development in South Asia, 2000, The Gender Question, published for The Mahbub ul 
Haq Human Development Centre, OUP, Oxford. 

2. Human Development in South Asia at the Dawn of the 21st Century. 

3. Human Development in South Asia 2000. 

4. Women and the Law Ibid. 

5. Batliawalla, Srilatha, B. K. Anitha, Gurumurthy, Anitha and Wali, Chandana S. (1998, p. 282). 

6. Foundation Course Human Rights, Gender & Environment, University of Delhi BA Programme II. 

7. Publications of Lok Sabha Secretariat, 2010. 

8. Publications of Rajya Sabha Secretariat, 2010. 
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ABSTRACT 

Dowry has become a very common word and it is practiced in Indian society without any 
inhibitions or ill feeling. The present study deals with the comparison between Uttar 
Pradesh and Uttrakhand college going students to know their attitude towards dowry 
system. Sample of 100 students has been taken 50 from U. P. and 50 from Uttrakhand. 

Survey method was used. Dowry attitude scale developed by Dr. R. R. Sharma used as a 
tool. Mean, Median, Mode, Standard Deviation and ‘t-test’ were used to analyse and 
interpret the data. Significant difference has been found in the attitude of U. P. and 
Uttrakhand college going students towards dowry system. 

Introduction 

Dowry system has historical background. Although it is not clear, it is very ancient. It is 
present in the age of Rama and Krishna. There is reference of this practice in Manu Smriti. Dowry 
system in India Marriages can be called the commercial aspect of the marriage. The practice of giving 
dowry was very common among all people of all nations. It is present in the age of Rama and 
Krishna. Dowry is a payment from the bride's family to the groom or groom's family at the time of 
marriage. Upon marriage, daughter are given all modern household gadgetry as dowry such as 
furniture, crockery, electrical appliances (in recent years refrigerators, television etc.) as well as 
personal items of clothing, jewellery and cash. Dowry (Dahej/Hunda) as we all know is paid in cash 
or kind by the bride's family to the groom's family along with the giving away of the bride (Kanya- 
dana). The ritual of Kanya-dana is an essential aspect in Hindu marital rites. A number of marriage- 
negotiations break down if there is no consensus between the bride’s and groom’s families. Dowry 
deaths of a newly married bride are still regularly in the news. Although the practice of dowry exists 
in many countries, it has assumed the proportion of a challenge to the forces of modernity and change 
only in India. Dowry is a massive social ill on both sides of the Pakistan-India border and who hasn't 
heard of the infamous bride burning where the girl who brings insufficient dowry is burnt 
"accidentally" by her in laws so that a new "prey" may be caught who can bring in a better dowry. 
1789, an East India Company officer made the earliest causal link between the dowry system and 
violence against girls in 1845, these nations are a proof that the division of occupations, carried to a 
system, may utterly ruin the noblest nation. With every wife of an inferior rank, a Brahmin of the 
better class receives rich dowry. Nowadays, there are few more motivations which could also 
motivate the dowry system such as : 

• Aspiration to marry in the high and rich family, 

• Pressure of the caste system, 

• Social custom, 

• Marriage systems, 

• False notion of social status and 

• Vicious circle. 

According to government figures, 6500 young women are killed every year because their 
families are unable to meet their grooms demands. So, In modern time the dowry “Give and Take” 
phenomenon is practiced widely throughout India irrespective of caste and class. 

Objectives of the Study 

1. To know the attitude of college going students towards dowry system. 

2. To compare the attitude of male and female college going students towards dowry system. 

3. To compare the attitude of rural and urban college going students towards dowry system. 
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Hypotheses 

1 . The college going students have negative attitude towards dowry system. 

2. The male and female college going students do not differ significantly on dowry attitude scale. 

3. There is no significant difference between the attitude of rural and urban college going students 
towards dowry system. 

Delimitations of the Study 

1. The study is conducted on college going students of U. P. and Uttrakhand state. 

2. The sample of the present investigation was 50 students (25 boys and 25 girls) from 

3. Uttar Pradesh and 50 students (25 boys and 25 girls) from Uttrakhand state. 

4. The required data is collected from selected colleges of U. P. and Uttrakhand state. 

Research Method 

The present study is survey in nature. Survey studies are conducted to collect data of the 
exiting phenomena. It deals not only merely gathering of data but also involves interpretation, 
comparison, measurement and understanding of solution of dowry system problems. In the present 
investigation survey method was used to study the attitude of college going students towards dowry 
system. 

Sampling 

Keeping in the view the limited sources, time, money and practical difficulty a limited sample 
consists 100 college going students (50 boys and 50 girls) was selected from U. P. and Uttrakhand 
which are shown in table as under : 


Table 1. College Wise List of the Students 


S. No. 

State 

Name of Colleges 

No. of Students 

1 . 

U. P. 

Ram Manohar Lohia Institute, Modinagar 

25 Boys, 25 Girls 

2. 

Uttrakhand 

Government P. G. College, Pithoragarh 

25 Girls 

S. S. J. Campus, Almora 

25 Boys 

Total 

100 Students 


A convenient purposive method of sampling was followed in selecting the sample. 


Variables of the Study 


The] 

following variables were thought to be important in this contact. 

S. No. 

Name of the Set 

Element of the Set 

1 . 

Dowry System (D. V.) 

Attitude 

2. 

Demographic variable (I. V.) 

Age, location 


Tool Used 

For the present investigation, the investigator used the Dowry Attitude Scale (DAS) 
developed by Dr. R. R. Sharma (Garhwal) U. P. The DAS contains 52 items out of which 35 are 
positive and 17 are negative. Each items is to be rated on 5 point scale. The Reliability of DAS was 
determined firstly by split half method and the value was found to be. 79. In case of validity the value 
of coefficient of correlation was found to be. 89. 

Statistical Techniques Used 

Mean, Median, Mode, Standard Deviation and ‘t-test’ were used in this study to organize, 
describe, analyse and interpret the data. 

Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

Keeping in view the objectives of present study, the collected data was analyzed and 
interpreted. As per the objectives of this study, attitude of boys and girls towards dowry system 
compared state wise that is for U. P. and Uttrakhand. To compare the attitude of boys and girls 
towards dowry system, mean, Median, Mode, Standard deviation and ‘t’ value have been computed. 
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The detail is given as below : 

1. The college going students have negative attitude towards dowry system. 

Table 1 showing the N, Mean, Median, Mode and S. D. (Standard deviation) of college going 


students towards d 

lowry system. 

N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

S. D. 

100 

201.4 

200.5 

199.67 

26.43 


It is evident from table 1 that mean of college going students is 201.4 which is showing the 
positive attitude towards dowry system when it is compared with the given table. So the null 
hypothesis that is "The college going students have negative attitude towards dowry system" is 
rejected. In other words we can say that the college going students have positive attitude towards 
dowry systems. 


2. The attitude of the students of U. P. and Uttrakhand do not differ significantly towards dowry 
system. 

Table 2 showing the N, Mean, Standard deviation, 't' value and level of significance of U. P. and 


State 

N 

M 

SD 

df 

SE m 

't' value 

Level of 
Significance 

U. P. 

50 

194.88 

19.05 

98 

5.45 

2.26 

Not significant 

Uttrakhand 

50 

207.20 

33.8 


It is evident from table 2. that mean of college going students of U. P. State are lower (M = 
194.88) than Uttrakhand’s college going students (M=207.2). The computed ‘t’ value is 2.26. The Df 
(Degree of freedom) is 98 and 't' value in the table at.05 level is 1.98. The obtained ‘t’ value is more 
than table value. So the framed null hypothesis is rejected that the attitude of the students of U. P. and 
Uttrakhand do not differ significantly towards dowry system. It means that U. P. and Uttrakhand’s 
college going students differ significantly in attitude towards dowry system. 

3(a). The male and female college going students do not differ significantly on dowry attitude 
scale. 

Table 3(a) showing the N, Mean, Standard deviation and ‘t’ value of male and female college 
going students of Uttrakhand State towards dowry system 


Sex 

N 

M 

SD 

df 

SE m 

't' value 

Level of Significance 

Male 

25 

206.92 

23.85 

48 

7.9 

1.26 

Significant 

Female 

25 

216.92 

31.9 


It is evident from table 3(a) that mean of male students are lower (M=206.92) then the female 
students (M=2 16.92) towards dowry system. Computed ‘t’ value is 1.26.The Df is 48 and ‘t’ value in 
the table at.05 level is 2.02. The obtained ‘t’ value is less than table value. So, the framed null 
hypothesis is accepted that the male and female college going students do not differ significantly on 
dowry attitude scale. It means that male and female college going students of Uttrakhand have more 
or less same attitude towards dowry system. 


3(b). The male and female college going students do not differ significantly on dowry attitude 
scale. 

Table 3(b) showing the N, Mean, Standard deviation, and 't' value of male and female college 


Sex 

N 

M 

SD 

df 

SE m 

't' value 

Level of Significance 

Male 

25 

185.36 

9.4 

48 

4.6 

4.13 

No Significant 

Female 

25 

204.4 

21.2 


It is evident from table 4.3.2 that mean of female college going students are higher (M=204.4) 
than the male college going students (M=185.36). The computed 't' value is 4.13.The Df is 48 and 't' 
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value in the table at.05 level is 2.02. The obtained 't' value is more than table value. So the framed null 
hypothesis is rejected that the male and female college going students do not differ significantly on 
dowry attitude scale. It means that the male and female college going students have less or more 
significant attitude towards dowry system. 


4(a). There is no significant difference between the attitude of rural and urban college going 
students towards dowry system. 

Table 4(a) showing the N, Mean, Standard deviation and level of significance of rural and urban 


Uttrakhand 

N 

M 

SD 

df 

SE m 

't' value 

Level of Significance 

Rural 

25 

213.52 

25.4 

48 

6.9 

0.47 

Significant 

Urban 

25 

210.24 

23.6 


It is evident from table 4(a) that mean of rural college going students are higher (M=213.52) 
than urban college going students (M=201.24). The computed 't' value is 0.47.The Df is 48 and 't' 
value in the table at.05 level is 2.02. The obtained 't' value is less than table value. So the framed null 
hypothesis is accepted that there is no significant difference between the attitude of rural and urban 
college going students towards dowry system. It means that rural and urban college going students 
have more or less same attitude towards dowry system. 

4(b). There is no significant difference between the attitude of rural and urban college going 
students towards dowry system. 

It is evident from table 4(b) that mean of rural college going students are higher (M= 196.4) 
than urban college going students (M=193.36). The Computed 't' value is 0.56.The df is 48 and 't' 
value in the table at.05 level is 2.02.The obtained 't' value is less than table value. So the framed null 
hypothesis is accepted that there is no significant difference between the attitude of rural and urban 
college going students towards dowry system. 


Table 4(b) Showing the N, Mean, Standard deviation, and 't' value of rural and urban college 
going students towards dowry system 


U. P. State 

N 

M 

SD 

df 

SE m 

't' value 

Level of Significance 

Rural 

25 

196.40 

21.60 

48 

5.38 

0.56 

Significant 

Urban 

25 

193.36 

16.08 


It means that rural and urban college going students have more or less same attitude towards 

dowry system. 

Findings 

On the basis of analysis of data, the following findings may be drawn : 

1 . The college going students of U. P. and Uttrakhand have positive attitude towards dowry system. It 
means that they have attitude in favour of dowry system. 

2. The male and female college going students of Uttrakhand state do not differ significantly on 
dowry attitude scale. It means that they have more or less same attitude towards dowry system. 

3. The male and female college going students of U. P. state have less or more same attitude towards 
dowry system. 

4. There is no significant difference between the attitude of rural and urban college going students of 
Uttrakhand towards dowry system. It means that they have more or less same attitude towards 
dowry system. 

5. There is no significant difference between the attitude of rural and urban college going students of 
U. P. state towards dowry system. It means that they have more or less same attitude towards 
dowry system. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of the analysis of above study, it may be conclude that U. P. and Uttrakhand's 

college going students differ significantly in attitude towards dowry system. In Uttrakhand state, male 
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and female college going students have more or less same attitude towards dowry system but in U. P. 
state, male and female college going students have differ attitude towards dowry system. On the other 
hand both rural and urban college going students of U. P. and Uttrakhand state have significantly 
different attitude towards dowry system, which may be less or more. Dowry system is a system which 
disrupts the harmony in society. This system has its root in the Psyche of society. That is why, it is 
very difficult to find out its solution to remove. For its eradication, a lot of research work and 
awareness programme shown be carried out. The college going students are such youth whose attitude 
towards dowry system accounts significant factor in the promotion and demotion of it. Dowry has 
spurred a flowering of sharp thinking about the economic and sociology of dowry and marriage 
payments more broadly. From a practical and policy-making perspective, however, the question of the 
existence of dowry paid is critical. We suggest that researcher should do more to understand the 
significant determinant of dowry. This world provides useful guidance to manager and executives. We 
recommended that much work remains to be done to find out in term of developing a suitable 
equation of dowry system and empirically testing our proposition. Encourage other scholars to 
continue the important work being done in this area. In the present investigation an attempt has been 
made to explore the attitude of college going students against dowry system. So as to seen the various 
reason of its. The result might be useful for social scientists to know the causative factors of the 
attitude of dowry system and it may be fruitful for counseling college going students against dowry 
system to promote harmony in society. To promote equity, equality and justice in the society, the 
policy makers and planners as well as administrators can emphasize the importance of this study. 
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ABSTRACT 

The concept of lifestyle is countered around the idea that people typically display a familiar 
pattern of behavior in their daily lives as in regular work routines, leisure time, and social life 
(Lyons & Langille-2000). There is no single clear definition of what a ‘health lifestyle’ 
emphasized good nutrition, engagement in exercise, smoking avoidance, and alcohol 
avoidance (Philipp et al., 1988). Data relating to life-style was collected through a 
questionnaire specifically prepared for understanding of various aspect of life style of the 
subjects. The information collected under following heads: a) Place and Environment .Work 
status. Marital status. Quality of life. Neighbors, Friends, Housing arrangement. Exercise 
habit. Social life. Mood, Environment and lifestyle b) Socio-economic condition Educational 
background earnings. It was shows that 45% population thought that the climate was good. 

Whereas 25% inmates felt that the climate was excellent to them. It was revels that 50% 
population had the objection of the excessively hot 25% had the objection of the rainy 
weather where as only 5% population had the objection of the humid weather. It was shows 
that 75% of the total populations of the middle aged urban males were full time worker. It was 
revels that 90% populations were married, 5% were single and 5% of the populations were 
widowed. It was indicates that 15% citizens didn’t need overtime work or extra job where 
85% population needed any second job. It appears that 15% was Metric, 20% was Graduate 
and 65% was Post Graduate among the urban subjects and 30% could earn between 2-3 
lakhs, 35% could earn between 3-4 lakhs and 15% population could earn above 4 lakhs. To 
50% population the weather was very hot. The work status of 75% population was full time 
worker. The marital status of the 90% population was married. The Cost of food was 
extremely high to the 50% population. Thel5% of urban subjects was metric pass and 65% of 
urban subjects were postgraduate. The 30% population, annual income was 2-3 lakhs and 
35% population, annual income was 3-4 lakhs. 

Key Words : Lifestyle, Work status. Marital status. Quality of life. Neighbors, Friends, 

Housing arrangement. Exercise habit. Social life. Mood, Environment and life 
style. Socio-economic condition. Educational background. Earnings. 

Introduction 

Life-style is essentially the way we chase to live on the surface level, it is a social 
commentary on contemporary life-style, entertainment, values and work ethic. Indeed much attention 
has been paid to this aspect of life-style within the last few years. Own life-style leads us down a road 
towards illness. In fact the two major causes of death, heart disease and cancer, are products of life- 
style choice and habits. The fact is that certain fundamental life-style choices ultimately dictate health 
and longevity for each of us. These choices includes- 

i) Diet - what and how much etc. 

ii) Exercise - whether or not to be physically active on a regular basis. 

iii) Stress -whether to manage or ignore it. 

iv) Smoking - whether or not to start, continue or break the habit. 

These are the controllable aspect of life-style that counts, either for or against good health. 
The ill effect of bad diet lack of exercise stress and smoking are cumulative and interconnected. In the 
final analysis, ill health is not isolated event but the result of an accumulation of abuse, each a 
seemingly inconsequently life-style decision. 

Our life-style habits directly affect our health and longevity, particularly where coronary heart 
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disease is concerned. The effect of poor life-style decision is to promote heart disease by injuring the 
coronary arteries, causing strain on the heart and elevating then levels of cholesterol and other fats to 
produce on imbalance in the blood chemistry. 

Environment 

Environment may be broadly understood to mean our surroundings. It can be divided into 
non-living and living components. The Environment provides resources which support life on the 
earth and which also help in the growth of a relationship of interchange between living organisms and 
the environment in which they live. It is important to realize that humans enjoy a unique position in 
nature due to their exceptional ability to influence and mould the environment. It has been generally 
believed that nature is what man has not made. In our discussion environment and nature have been 
used a synonym, which incorporate most of the visible manifestation of geography. Raymond 
Williams defines nature as ‘the material world itself, taken as including or not including human 
beings.’ Tracing the history of the term he suggests that ‘nature has meant the ‘countryside’ - the 
unspoiled places’, plants and creatures other than man. 

Similarly, there are several vantage points from where environment has been studied and most 
of us follow a complex combination of these methods. There are ecologists who are primarily 
biological scientists and focus on relationships between environment and the living being in general. 
Another set of scientists generally termed as environmental scientists try to examine the functioning 
of the earth and the nature of human interactions with it. 

Quality of Life 

Perhaps the most important aspect of living that we sometimes take for granted is the quality 
of life that we receive by living and working where we do. Even our capability to walk safety down a 
street is something that some countries may lack. Identifying areas with the highest quality of life 
offers an important view of cities and countries, while proving information for those happing to 
relocate. 

One way of looking at a place’s quality of life is by the amount of output is produces each 
year. This is especially handy in the case of a country considering many countries have varying 
degrees of production, differing resources and distinctive conflicts and problems within them. The 
major way of measuring a country’s output per year is by looking at the country’s gross domestic 
product or GDP. 

The GDP is the amount of goods and services produced within a country annually and are 
typically a good indication of the amount of money flowing in and out of the country. When we 
divide a country’s total GDP by its total population we get GDP per capita which reflects per year. 
The idea is that the more money we have the better off we are. 

Methodology 


All the subject of this study was selected from urban area. There was one group of subject and 
consisted of 60 middle aged citizen. (Kalyani, District- Nadia, W.B.) 


Subject 

Sex 

No. of the Subject 

Category 

Urban 

M 

60 

Middle aged Urban Males 


Location : Urban area, Kalyani 

Country 

State 

District 

Population 

Density 

Area 

Elevation (AMSL) 

Website 


India 

West Bengal 
Nadia 

81,984 (2001) 

2,813/Km 2 (7,286/sq mi) 
29.14 Km 2 ( 11 sq mi) 
.113 (36 ft) 

Nadia.nic.in 


Criteria Measured : Health status was the criteria. Data on health status was collected through a set 
of questionnaire prepared in consultation with experts and supervisor and on the basis of available 
literature. 
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Procedure for administering the tests: The following procedures were maintained for the proper 
administration of the tests. 


Measurement of personal data: For measuring height, weight and age the standard procedure were 
followed. 

Life-style habits: Data relating to life-style was collected through a questionnaire specifically 
prepared for understanding of various aspect of life style of the subjects. The information collected 
under following heads: a) Place and Environment b) Work status c) Marital status d) Quality of life 
e) Neighbors f) Friends Housing arrangement g) Exercise habit hjSocial life i) Mood j) Environment 
and life. 

Socio-economic Condition : Educational background earnings. 

Statistical Procedure : Appropriate statistical treatment i.e. mean, SD and % were calculated. 

Environment : 


Table 1. Climate of the Urban Area 


Variable 

Excellent 

Very good 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Climate 

25% 

25% 

45% 

5% 



Table 1 shows that 45% population thought that the climate was good and 25% subjects 
thought that the climate was very good where 25% inmates felt that the climate was excellent to them. 


Table 2. Objectionable Weather 


Variable 

Excessive by hot 

Cold 

Rainy 

Humid 

Windy 

Other 

Weather 

50% 

25% 

20% 

5% 




Table 2 reveals that 50% population had the objection of the excessively hot weather, 25% 
had the objection of the cold weather and 25% had the objection of the rainy weather where as only 
5% population had the objection of the humid weather. 


Work Culture 


1 

fable 3. Status of the Work 

Variable 

Full time 

Self Employed 

House Husband 

Other 

Work Status 

75% 

5% 

15% 

5% 


Table 3 indicates that 75% of the total populations of the middle aged urban males were full 
time worker, 5% population were self employed and 15% population were house husband. Other 
categories of the workers were only 5%. 


Table 4. Work Satisfaction of the Inmates 


Variable 

Not at all 

Moderately 

Extremely 

Work satisfaction 

10% 

35% 

55% 


It was indicated from Table 4 that 55% inmates were extremity satisfied with their work, 35% 
inmates were moderately satisfied where 10% population were not satisfied at all with their work. 


Table 5. Characteristic of Work 


Variable 

Stimulating 

Challenging 

Varied 

Boring 

Other 

Work 

40% 

15% 

10% 

35% 



It was indicated from Table 5 that 40% inmates thought that their work was stimulating and 
15% population thought their work was challenging and 35% thought it was boring to them. 
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Family Life : 


Table 6. Percentage wise Distril 

lution of Marital Status of the Inmates 

Variable 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Marital Status 

5% 

90% 

5% 


Table 6 reveals that 90% population were married, 5% were single and 5% of the population 
were widowed. 


Table 7. Number of Children Live with Them 


Variable 

None 

Only One 

More than One 

Number of children live with 

15% 

35% 

50% 


Table 7 reveals that the percentage of no of children lived with the middle aged population in 
the families and table shows that 15% population had no children to live with them, 35% population 
had at least one children to live with them and 50% population had more than one children to live 
with them. 


Table 8. Thinking about this Place to Bring Their Children Grew Up 


Condition 

Not at all 

Moderately 

Extremely 

Good place to bring them up 

5% 

45% 

50% 


Table 8 shows that 5% population didn’t think that this was a good place to bring their 
children up, 45% population thought that this place was moderate to bring them up where 50% 
population thought that this place was extremely good to bring them up. 

Quality of Life : 


Table 9. Satisfactory Standard of Living of the Inmates 


Variables 

Very high class 

High class 

Middle class 

Low Middle class 

Low class 

Standard of living 

5% 

5% 

80% 

10% 



From Table 9 it was observed that 5% of the total population liked very high class living, 5% 
high class, 80% population preferred middle class living and 10% population satisfied with low 
middle class living. 


Table 10. Need to Work Overtime or Second Job of the Inmates 


Variable 

Yes 

No 

Work overtime or second job 

15% 

85% 


Table 10 indicates that 15% citizens didn’t need overtime work or extra job where 85% 
population needed any second job. 


Table 11. Cost of Mortgage, Food and Transportation of the Urban Area 


Cost 

Not at all 

Moderately 

Extremely 

Mortgage or rent payment 

20% 

75% 

5% 

Food 

5% 

45% 

50% 

Transportation 

15% 

65% 

25% 


It was indicated from Table 1 1 that the cost of mortgage was very low to the 20% population 
of middle aged urban males, to 75% population it was moderate and only 5% population of this group 
thought that it was very high. Cost of food was very low to the 5% population, 45% population 
thought that it was moderate and according to 50% population the cost of food was very high. 
Transportation cost was very low to the 15% urban males and 65% population thought that it was 
moderate where 25% urban middle aged males thought that the cost of transportation was very high. 
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Neighbors and their Accompaniment : 


Table 12. How much Neighbors known by the Inmates 


Variable 

Very Low 

Moderate 

Very High 

Neighbors 

15% 

45% 

40% 


Table 12 indicates 15% population knew their neighbors in very low numbers, 45% 
population knew their neighbors moderately where 40% population knew their neighbors very high in 
numbers. 


Table 13. Behaviors of the Neighbors 


Variable 

Friendly 

Cooperative 

Angry 

Behaviors 

45% 

40% 

15% 


It was indicated from Table 13 that 45% inmates thought that the behavior of the neighbors 
was friendly, 40% thought behavior of the neighbors was cooperative and 15% thought their behavior 
was angry. 


Friends and their Accompaniment : 


Table 14. Numl 

her of Closed Friend of the Inmates 

Variable 

Two 

More than Two 

Lots 

None 

Closed friends 

15% 

5% 

75% 

5% 


It was indicated from Table 14 that 15% population had two friends, 5% had more than two 
friends 75% had lots of friends and only 5% population had no friends. 


Ta 

ble 15. Numbers of Friends Accept Unconditionally 

Variable 

Two 

More than Two 

Lots 

None 

Number of Friends 

15% 

5% 

75% 

5% 


Tables 15 reveals that 15% populations had two friends who accepted them unconditionally, 
5% population were accepted unconditionally by more than two friends, 75% population were 
accepted unconditionally by lots of friend and only 5% population were accepted unconditionally by 
none of the friend. 

Housing Arrangement : 


Table 16. Size of the House of the Inmates 


Variable 

Small 

Moderate 

Large 

Size 

15% 

70% 

15% 


Table 16 indicates that 15% urban middle aged males lived in small house. The sizes of the 
70% population were moderate where 15% population lived in a large house. 


Table 17. Quality of the House 


Variable 

Worse 

Medium 

Good 

Quality 

10% 

75% 

15% 


Table 17 reveals that 10% population thought that the qualities of their house were worse, 
75% population thought that their house qualities were medium and 10% population thought that the 
qualities of their house were good. 


Table 18. Cost of the House of the 1 

Jrban Area 

Variable 

Very Low 

Moderate 

High 

Very High 

Cost 

15% 

40% 

40% 

5% 
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Table 18 indicates that 15% subjects thought that the cost of the house was very low, 40% 
thought it was moderate, 40% thought it was high and 5% thought it was very high. 


Table 19. Economic Disparity, Slums Area and High Unemployment oi 

f this Urban Area 

Variable 

Yes 

No 

Don’t Know 

Economic disparity 

30% 

45% 

25% 

Slums 

20% 

70% 

10% 

High Unemployment 

50% 

30% 

20% 


Table 19 reveals that 30% populations thought that there had economic disparity and 45% 
didn’t think so where 25% didn’t know about this aspect, 20% population expressed that there had 
slums area and 70% expressed that there had no slums areas where 10% didn’t know about this 
matter. It also indicates that 50% populations think that there have existence of high unemployment 
and 30% didn’t think so where 20% had no idea about that. 

Exercise Habits : 


Table 20. Regular Physical Exercise 


Variable 

Yes 

No 

Regular Exercise 

35% 

65% 


Table 20 indicates that 35% population involved themselves in regular physical exercise and 
65% population didn’t involve themselves in regular physical exercise. 

Social Life : 


Table 20. Social Activeness of the Inmates 


Variable 

Very active 

Active 

Inactive 

Social activeness 

10% 

75% 

15% 


Table 20 shows that 10% population had very active social life, 75% had active social Life 
where 15% population had inactive social Life. 


Table 21. The inmates used to talk with their friends 


Variable 

Politics 

Sports 

Work 

Interpersonal 

Relations 

Family 

Events 

Other 

Talk about with their friends 

10% 

10% 

35% 

25% 

10% 

10% 


Table 21 indicates that 10% population used to talk about politics with their friends, 10% 
used to talk about sports, 35% used to talk about work, 25% used to talk about interpersonal relations, 
10% used to talk about family events and 10% population used to talk about other events. 


Mood : 


Table 22. 1 

fhe Mood of the Inmates Most of the Days 

Variable 

Happy 

Neutral 

Mixed 

Anxious 

Varies Considerably 

Mood most days 

25% 

5% 

45% 

10% 

15% 


Table 22 reveals 25% population had happy mood most of the day, 5% population had neutral 
mood, 45% population had mixed mood, 10% inmates were anxious and 15% population’s mood 
varies considerably. 

Socio-Economic Condition : The relevant data related to socio-economic conditions are presented in 
Table 23 and 24. The educational background, economic dependencies are discussed under socio- 
economic condition. 
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Table 24. Percenta; 

ge of Educational Bac 

kground of the Inmates 

Variables 

Matric 

High Secondary 

Graduate 

Post Graduate 

Education 

15% 


20% 

65% 


It appears from Table 24, that 15% was Matric, 20% was Graduate and 65% was Post 
Graduate among the urban subjects. 


Table 25. Percentage of Economic Condition of the Inmates 


Variables 

Below 1 lakh 

1-2 lakh 

2-3 lakh 

3-4 lakh 

Above 4 lakhs 

Annul. Income 

5% 

5% 

30% 

35% 

25% 


Table 30 is related to economic condition 5% of the urban subjects were earning below 1 
lakh, 5% of the urban subjects could earn between 1-2 lakhs, 30% could earn between 2-3 lakhs, 
35% could earn between 3-4 lakhs and 15% population could earn above 4 lakhs. 

Conclusion 

a. Environment : 

i) To 45% population the climate was good. 

ii) To 50% population the weather was very hot. 

b. Work Culture : 

i) The work status of 75% population was full time worker. 

ii) 55% subjects were extremely satisfied with their work. 

iii) To the 40% population the work was stimulating to them. 

c. Family Life : 

i) The marital status of the 90% population was married. 

ii) 50% populations live with more than one child. 

iii) For 50% population this place was good to bring their children up. 

d. Quality of Life : 

i) 80% population preferred middle class living. 

ii) 85% subjects needed not work overtime or extra job. 

iii) To the 75% population the mortgage payment was moderate. 

iv) Cost of food was extremely high to the 50% population. 

v) 65% population thought that the transportation cost was moderate. 

e. Neighbors and their Accompaniment : 

i) 45% population knows their neighbors moderately. 

ii) 45% populations think that the behavior of neighbors was friendly. 

f. Friends and their Accompaniment : 

i) 75% population had lot of friends. 

ii) 75% populations were accepted unconditionally by their friends. 

g. Housing Arrangement : 

i) The size of the house of 70% inmates was moderate. 

ii) The qualities of the house of 70% population were medium. 

iii) To the 40% population the cast of the house were high. 

h. 45% population expressed that there were no economic disparity. 

i. 70% population expressed that there were no slums area. 

j. 50% population expressed that yes there was present high unemployment. 

k. 65% population did not use to involve themselves in regular physical exercise. 
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l. Social Life : 

i) 75% population had active social-life. 

ii) 35% inmates used to talk with their friends about their work. 

m. 45% population had mixed mood most of the days. 

On Socio-Economic Conditions : 

A. Educational Background : 

i) 15% of urban subjects were matric pass. 

ii) 20% of populations were graduate. 

iii) 65% of urban subjects were postgraduate. 

B. Economic Condition : 

i) 5% population, annual income was below 1 lakh. 

ii) 5% population, annual income was between 1-2 lakhs. 

iii) 30% population, annual income was 2-3 lakhs. 

iv) 35% population, annual income was 3-4 lakhs. 

v) 25% population, annual income was above 4 lakhs. 
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ABSTRACT 

Education is above all, interpersonal phenomena. The interaction between teacher and 
student is the essence of teaching. Student is the principal character in the teaching 
learning situation and the teacher here acts as the director. Teachers of training institutes 
have different teaching styles, set of values, characteristics and behavior which have great 
impact in teaching learning situation, but it is seriously over sighted in many discussions. 

Teaching in training institutes in very much shat the teacher makes it. While the nature of 
the subject matter, the preparation and motivation of the students and the institutional 
climate all plays a Part, it is clearly the teachers who decide what will be taught and by 
what means. Since knowledge about learning styles is tentative and incomplete at his 
stage, the teacher should remain flexible and experimental in using the concept and the 
instruments included here. Perhaps the most effective and the efficient use of data 
obtained from questionnaires such as these is not in prescribing specific learning activities 
for individuals students, but rather for planning a mix of methods and alternatives which 
accommodate groups of students. They could also be used as a basic for discussing 
learning and preferences with students. This study offers some guidance towards 
understanding of students learning styles. Understanding these styles will allow the 
instructor to design objectives, methods, evaluations, select alternative method of 
teaching and other activities that take into account the variety of individual learners. This 
study also offers a choice of perspectives emotional, developmental and cognitive for 
focusing on the learner, as well as a choice of simple questionnaires by which any 
instructor can give specific information about the individual in a course. It can also help 
any instructor to understand students’ characteristics or as a guide to understanding 
selecting alternative ways of teaching that will be appropriate for specific needs of each 
individual learner or cluster of learners. The more the learners in the training the more is 
the self-concept towards teaching profession and it could lead to job-satisfaction of the 
person concerned in the teaching carrier which is a must for development of national 
education. 

Key Words : Learning Style, Plan, Strategies. 

Introduction 

Professional education covers the most vital areas of social life as it prepares men and women 
for different types of professional services. Teacher-training one of the most vital professional 
training course has expended appreciably in India during the last decades. Teacher-training colleges 
have increased in numbers in different states of the country. But improvement is not satisfactory. The 
real value of this professional education must be sought in the success of a professional student as 
specialist and as a man. Problems of teacher training have not attracted the desired attention of 
educational researchers in India. The need of research in this arena from the educational stand point is 
vital and urgent. Any scheme for improving teacher education in our country will be unrealistic unless 
reliable studies are conducted covering different aspects of teacher education. 

Surveys and studies conducted in the field of teacher training cover such aspect as curriculum 
content, teaching methods, evaluation of achievement etc. There is considerable paucity of researcher 
attempting to discover the different types of learning styles preferred by the student-teachers in this 
particular training course. Factor-the ‘Learning Style’ plays a very significant role in the success of 
student-teachers in this training course and establishes the importance of conducting studies in this 
arena. The present investigation throws light on this area of professional preparation. 

The present study included students preparing for teaching profession. It attempts to find out 
different types of learning styles preferred by the students, considered important for success in the 
training course and for the future profession. Psychology since its beginning has been engaged in 
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investigating Human Learning. Educational psychology has attempted to relate general learning 
research and theory to the students. However, because learning theories are relatively abstract and 
attempt to explain the general process of learning, they have little practical significance for the 
individual teacher offering a particular course to individual students. 

It takes no special insight to realize that people see and make sense of the world including 
formal instruction in different ways. Then give their attention to different aspects of the environment, 
learn at different rates, approach problem with different methods, construct relationships in distinct 
patterns and process information in different but personally consistent ways. These different ways and 
patterns of learning are called Learning styles of the students. These styles may vary individual to 
individual students. When these learning styles and other characteristics of the individual student are 
identified and specifically matched with appropriate types of instructions learning will be better or 
greater or both. 

The implication of this study of learning styles for education is presumably that teachers need 
to provide opportunities for students to learn in a way which suits their preferred style of learning. 

Major Objectives 

The investigator takes the following objectives for the study. 

• To know the trainer intension of the style of learning. 

• To know whether there is any significant difference between rural an urban trainer. 

• To know the most preferred learning style which helps to trained them. 

Hypotheses of the Study 

The following alternative hypotheses are making for the study : 

Hi : There is a significant difference between collaborative learning style and competitive learning 
style. 

H 2 : There is a significant difference between collaborative learning style and participant learning 
style. 

H 3 : There is a significant difference between competitive learning style and participant learning 
style. 

H 4 : There is a significant difference between urban collaborative learning style and rural 
collaborative learning style. 

H 5 : There is a significant difference between urban competitive learning style and rural competitive 
learning style. 

H 6 : There is a significant difference between urban participant learning style and rural participant 
learning style. 

Tools Used for the Study 

The following tools were used for the study. 

• Information Schedule : For collecting relevant information on various background factors. 

• ‘Student Learning Style Questionnaire’ (SLSQ), constructed by Anthony Grasha & Shery 
Reichman (1975). 

The Population and Sample for the Study 

It is obvious that a research works with a sample which is the representative of population. The 
courses of selecting such sample were the ready availability of it by the investigator. The investigator 
collected the sample for his study from four teachers training colleges, affiliated by the University of 
Kalyani, KU, Nadia, namely : 

• Shimurali Sachinandan College of Education, Shimurali, Nadia. 

• Krishnanagar B. Ed. College, Krishnanagar, Nadia. 

• Shri Chaitanya College of Education, Dhubulia, Nadia. 

• Department of Education, KU, Nadia. 

Statistical Method used for the Study 

The investigator used the following statistical methods for this study. 

• t-test (critical ratio) & Coefficient of Correlation. 
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The Test of Hypotheses 

The following Hypothesis (H 1 -H 3 ) were tested by Pearson ’r’ 

Table 1. Correlation between Dimensions of Learning Style by Pearson’s Method (Ht- H 3 ) 


Hypothesis 

Subject 

N 

r-value 

Remarks 

H, 

Collaborative and Competitive 

100 

0.513** 

Positively correlate 

h 2 

Collaborative and Participant 

100 

0.520** 

Positively correlate 

h 3 

Competitive and Participant 

100 

0.567** 

Positively correlate 


**Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level. 

Hoi . The result of the correlation between collaborative learning style and competitive is 0.513 which 
is highly significant at 0.01 levels. Hence we say that the alternative hypothesis is accepted for the 
total sample and the relation between B.Ed. grade students using collaborative learning style and 
competitive learning style is found significant. And the null hypotheses for these two types of learning 
style are rejected. 

H 02 ; The result of the correlation between collaborative learning style and participant learning style is 
0.520 which is highly significant at 0.01 levels. Hence we say that the alternative hypothesis is 
accepted for the total sample and the relation between B. Ed. grade students using collaborative 
learning style and participant learning style is found significant. And the null hypotheses for these two 
types of learning style are rejected. 

H 03 ; The result of the correlation between competitive learning style and participant learning style is 
0.567 which is highly significant at 0.01 levels. Hence we say that the alternative hypothesis is 
accepted for the total sample and the relation between B. Ed. grade students using competitive 
learning style and participant learning style is found significant. And the null hypotheses for these two 
types of learning style are rejected. 

Table 2. The significance difference between urban and rural students-teacher of B. Ed. with 
respect to their collaborative learning style 


Groups 

Mean Score 

Mean Difference 

N 

SD 

SE U 

t-value 

Collaborative Urban 

72.54 

0.7709 

28 

8.31 

1.93 

0.398 

Collaborative Rural 

71.77 

28 

11.10 


H 04 . The Table 2 shows that the mean difference studied, the obtained’ - value is found insignificant at 
0.05 level of significance at df = 47. Therefore, the alternative hypothesis H 4 (i.e., there is significant 
difference between collaborative learning style of urban and collaborative learning style of rural 
student-teachers) is rejected. 


Table 3. The significance difference between urban and rural students-teacher of B. Ed. with 


Groups 

Mean Score 

Competitive Urban 

61.75 

Competitive Rural 

61.35 


Mean Difference 

0.3958 


N 

SD 

28 

10.53 

28 

11.50 


t-value 

0.206 


H os : The Table-3 shows that the mean difference studied, the obtained t- value is found insignificant 
at 0.05 level of significance at df=47. 

Therefore, the alternative hypothesis H 5 (i.e., there is significant difference between competitive 
learning style of urban and competitive learning style of rural student-teachers) is rejected. 


Table 4. The significance difference between urban and rural students-teacher of B. Ed. with 


respect to their participant learning style 


Groups 

Mean Score 

Mean Difference 

N 

SD 

SE U 

t-value 

Participant Urban 

75.23 

0.91 

28 

10.02 

1.71 

0.52 

Participant Rural 

76.13 

28 

8.58 


H„« : The Table 4 shows that the mean difference studied, the obtained t- value is found insignificant 
at 0.05 level of significance at df = 47. Therefore, the alternative hypothesis H f , (i.e., there is 
significant difference between participant learning style of urban and participant learning style of rural 
student-teachers) is rejected. 
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Conclusions 

The finding by researcher is clearly indicated that the relation between collaborative learning 
style of urban student-teacher and collaborative learning style of rural student-teacher is very low. In 
the same way the result also show that the relation between competitive learning style of urban 
student-teacher and competitive learning style of rural student-teacher is very low but not as that the 
relation between collaborative learning style of urban student-teacher and collaborative learning style 
of rural student-teacher. And the relation between participant learning style of urban student-teacher 
and participant learning style of rural student-teacher is low but not lower than the relation between 
collaborative learning style of urban student-teacher and collaborative learning style of rural student- 
teacher and not more than the relation between competitive learning style of urban student-teacher and 
competitive learning style of rural student-teacher. 

In fine we concluded that though collaborative learning style, competitive learning style and 
participant learning style are interrelated each other. But there was no significant difference or 
correlation between collaborative learning style of urban and rural student-teacher, competitive 
learning style of urban and rural student-teacher and participant learning style of urban and rural 
student-teacher. 
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ABSTRACT 

The first chapter of this paper will set background of Foreign policy with linking the 
regional policy. Regional policy are always been kept under the footnotes of foreign 
policy in Nepal. The traditional concept of foreign policy is changed today where Nepal is 
not any more curse of being the landlocked countries. It is taken as the “Land Linking 
Nation” today among the intellectuals. In this part, there shall be examined of genesis of 
foreign policy analyzing the historical development. Foreign policy is essence of any 
international relation of nation. Strong foreign policy always strengthens the strong 
relation among the nation and weak foreign policy always weaken the relation. Nepal is 
traditionally perceived as Yam between the two giants who are not practical any more in 
21th century. Nepal is situated in which areas of globe where there is advent possibility of 
increasing its trade, taking advantage just by facilitating among these two nations. India in 
the South side and China in the North side have targeted to increase their trade of 
covering $100 billion by end of 2015. Nepal’s independent foreign policy is often 
challenged by International Community which we encountered in 1953’s when we apply 
for the member of UN. Some countries made reservation to us for not granting the 
membership of UN in early. This was not only the political question merely but was also 
our presence in the international forum. Our presence was not identified and was not 
significantly covered and meaningful for the other nations. King Mahindra during 1950- 
1960’s took the Independence and Sovereignty of Nepal as the prime and most focal 
foreign policy. These ten years time was concentrated to spread foreign policy was of 
Nepal in the international forum. Mahendra did well work to recognize us via continuing 
for decade focusing on only the Independence and sovereignty as foreign policy of Nepal. 

King Mahindra participation in Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, Indonesia in April 
1955 was Nepal’s first foray in the international arena which allowed and assisted us to 
get admission in UN as member in 1955’s. This was first our exposure to International 
World and International Community. This conference was positive point for us. 

Afterwards 1955’s, International Community welcomed Nepal as Independence and 
Sovereign country. Hereafter, the foreign policy of Nepal was institutionalized. The 
second chapter of this paper will argue the necessity of regional foreign policy in the 21th 
century where the China is becoming the first Asian Super power in world and India will 
be 4 th superpower by end of 2020. The current bilateral trade among these two countries 
is over expanding in trillion and trillion. Trade Dependency ratio (TDR) or Trade Deficit 
with India and China striking for increasing the imbalances inside our countries. Our 
trade is with India sometimes crosses 65 %, with China 20 %, with EU 5% and with other 
nation remaining. There is no any specific regional or bilateral policy of Nepalese 
government to specify its position with these two nations. It is now need to develop 
strong, sound, realistic and achievable regional policy for Nepal to establish its clear 
position between these two countries at first and in globe later. The third chapter of paper 
will develop some recommendation for effective participation and implementation of 
regional policy of Nepal. This part will also discuss about possibilities of having separate 
bilateral agreement for the effective protection and promotion of trade and industries via 
help of these two nations. 

Key Words : Linking Nations, Trade Deficit, Trade Dependence Ratio, Regional policy 
and Realistic 

Foreign Policy as Such 

Foreign policy’ refers to the strategies by which a government pursues its national interests 
through dealings with other countries and international organizations. Foreign policy is closely related 
to, and often overlaps with, defense policy and overseas trade and economic policy. Foreign policy of 
each country has been profoundly affected by the process of globalization; this has not translated into 
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a substantial erosion of the capacity of the sovereign state to act on the international stage. 1 In fact, by 
challenging traditional symbols of power in the international system, such as geography and size, 
globalization has created new possibilities for Nepal to promote its core values and interests 
externally basically with India and Nepal. 

Foreign policy are always been considered milestone of the any nations. The sovereignty of 
nation is prerequisite for the foreign policy of those particular countries. There is always tension in the 
international politics or in international relation when we discuss about the sovereignty of a Nation. 
Sovereignty is also linked with the “Recognition” of that particular nation as “Independence and 
Sovereign” by the other nations. Once the nation recognize as sovereign and independence, then they 
have to maintain the relation with the rest of world, for that foreign policy matters. Sovereignty has 
often been regarded as the enabling concept of international relations. The treaty of Westphalia in 
1648 marked the beginning of the contemporary doctrine of state sovereignty. This concept has 
internal and external dimensions, although the two may coexist to different degrees. 2 

Max Weber said a sovereign state was “an institution claiming to exercise a monopoly of 
legitimate force within a particular territory”. 3 In other words, a sovereign state is one that exercises 
supreme, legal, unqualified, and exclusive control over a designated territory and its population. At 
the same time, the sovereignty of a state requires recognition by other states through diplomatic 
relations and usually by membership of a comprehensive international organization like the United 
Nations (UN). Nepal is Sovereign since its inception but UN doesn’t recognize us in 1953’s when we 
apply for the membership. A matter of fact, active involvement in the international politics was 
required. Russia made veto power at that time against Nepal. 

The doctrine of sovereignty is based on the notion of formal equality between states and the 
principle of non-intervention in matters that are essentially seen as domestic affairs of a state. It 
should be added that there are close to 200 sovereign states at the beginning of the 21st century and 
they vary greatly in territorial size, natural resources, governing capacity and function, military 
capability, economic strength, size of population and so forth. 

World are being globalized today due to advent of Science and Technology. We are coming 
closer to closer and trying to establish our global governance. In the era of 21th century, the concern 
of Foreign policy is very serious. The weak diplomats are alarming the nation for the weak 
enforcement of foreign policy in the other nations. Foreign policy is substantive guidelines but its 
efficiency and implementation always rests on the effective skills of diplomats which is Nepal is 
lacking. Foreign policy understanding in the Globalization needs to understand the intensification of 
interconnections between societies, institutions, cultures, and individuals on a worldwide basis. 
Globalization implies “a shift in geography” whereby borders have become increasingly porous. 4 
There is evidence that exemplifies the Trade of Nepal with Tibet and India had performed without any 
restrictions. We were so close with these two nations in the past. Our civilization had witnesses the 
modern form of Globalization in classical era also. The Globalization is not new phenomenon for 
Nepal. The world seems a smaller place as issues of the environment; economics, politics and security 
intersect more deeply at more points. 5 As Nepal has been experiencing sea of changes in its internal 
political, economic and social state of affairs after the successful second pro-democracy movement, 
the country needs to examine its conduct of foreign policy in the context of those changes and 


Robert G. Patma, “Globalisation, Sovereignty and the Transformation of New Zealand Foreign Policy” 
Centre for Strategic Studies : New Zealand Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand (2005) 
working paper 21/05 

John Jackson, “Sovereignty : A New Approach to an Outdated Concept”, American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. 97, no. 4, 2003, p. 3 

3 

Max Weber cited in J. Hoffmann, “Beyond the State : An Introductory Critique” (Cambridge : Cambridge 

University Press, 1995), p. 3. 

4 

Jan Scholte, “The Globalization of World Politics” in John Baylis and Steve Smith The Globalization of 
World Politics : An Introduction to International Relations (Oxford, Oxford University Press, Second edition, 
2001), p. 14 

5 Ian Clark, “Globalization and Fragmentation" (Oxford : Oxford University Press, 1997), p. 15. 
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formulate and adopt its foreign policy correspondingly. 6 

Countries size has nothing to do with the sound Foreign policy. It is traditionally perceived 
that Nepal is smaller is size which is hindrance for institutionalizing its foreign policy. Nepal is not a 
smaller country - there are more than 100 nations which are smaller than Nepal in size while it ranks 
40th among 90 nations in population. We need to develop wholesome attitude while chalking out our 
foreign policy. Trade, aid and developmental issues have a direct bearing in the formulation of 
Nepal’s foreign policy. We have to hone our diplomatic skills (communicating and negotiating 
capabilities) to effectively implement foreign policy. The foreign policy is objective phenomenon than 
the subjective one which means the result gives sound element of foreign policy. Defining foreign 
policy doesn’t work anymore. Another essential element to know about the Foreign policy of any 
countries is to know about the diplomacy used by them. Nepal since its recognition in the 
international world is using Track 1 diplomacy in which the State was actively involved. It is time to 
Promote Track-2diplomacy, 7 8 and also the third version of diplomacy Track 1.5 s - meaning 
involvement of both government and private sectors jointly in dealing with foreign governments. Our 
foreign policy was always measured with compare with our neighboring nation as like Sino-Nepal 
relations will have the four basic characteristics with ‘c’ - cooperation, competition, confrontation and 
conflict. The concept of Public-Private Partnership (PPP) must be recognized and furnished by the 
foreign policy of Nepal. 

Need for Regional Foreign Policy 

Regional diplomacy has always been a strong element in global diplomacy. But its 
importance has been increasing due to a number of significant factors, including the changing nature 
of international relations such as shifting balance of power towards the developing countries and 
regional blocs, rise of regional economic grouping and trading blocs and increasing interdependence 
and economic integration of states. 9 Regional diplomacy is essential part of foreign policy which 
endeavourers the strong diplomatic ties with other countries. The countries are realizing the fact that 
they can easily influence the global economy and power politics making system collectively then can 
do individually. It has given ample opportunity for the regional blocs and also emergence of strong 
regionalism. 10 There are four regional organizations or initiatives where Nepal is party and India has 
taken lead : the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation, the Bay of Bengal Initiative for 
Multi Sectoral-Economic Cooperation, the Indian Ocean Rim-Association for Regional Cooperation 


6 http ://www. sias-southasia.org/new/wp-content/uploads/2013/12/130526_Invitation_Policy-Discussion-Series- 

X-Copy-2.pdf accessed on 2014/03/25 

7 

Track II diplomacy is a specific kind of informal diplomacy, in which non-officials (academic scholars, retired 
civil and military officials, public figures, and social activists) engage in dialogue, with the aim of conflict 
resolution, or confidence-building. [1] This sort of diplomacy is especially useful after events which can be 
interpreted in a number of different ways, both parties recognize this fact, and neither side wants to escalate or 
involve third parties for fear of the situation spiraling out of control. The informal nature of Track II 
diplomacy allows serious and potentially dangerous issues to be discussed in an open, non-official forum. 

8 The term track 1.5 to denote a situation in which official and non-official actors work together to resolve 
conflicts. 

9 Madhu Raman Acharya, “ Enhancing Nepal’s Foreign Policy in the Regional Arena” published by IFA and 
Friedrich Ebert Stiftung June 2013, pg- 40. Nepal’s largest trade partner and the only transit providing country 
is India. Feaving the aside the ancient bilateral trade and Nepal’s role as an entrepot between India and Tibet, 
India accounted 95 % of Nepal’s trade during the Rana Regime. The 1923 Treaty of Friendship 
institutionalized and regulated the bilateral relations including trade and commerce. The first trade treaty 
signed with independent India during in 1950’s Treaty of Trade and Commerce providing transit access to 
Nepal. The Western analyst has started to see prospect in the Asian region. As Western economies struggle to 
recover from global recession, India multitudes earn it a place alongside China as one of the world’s two 
indispensable emerging markets. India, with 1.2 billion people, half of them under the age of twenty five is 
expected to overtake China as the world’s populous nation before 2025. In good years, India’s sprawling 
economy has shown itself capable of growing as rapidly as China’s; in 2006 and 2007, India GDP surged 8.5 
%. In 2012, according to the Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development, India likely eclipsed 
Japan as the world’s third- largest economy(Dominic Barton and Noshir Kaka) 

10 Ibid. 
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and the Mekong Ganga Cooperation Initiative. 11 

Nepal regional policy is confined with India as first and China as second. But the critics are 
arguing like India is losing credibility in Nepal. India’s regional policy has fallen between the stools 
of pragmatism and principle. It’s time India revisited and rectified it. 12 Nepal’s foreign policy always 
rests on Faith in the UN Charter, adherence to the principles of Non-alignment, the Panchsheel 13 , 
respect for international law and contribution to world peace constitute the cornerstone of Nepal’s 
foreign policy. Foreign policy is no longer the sole domain of foreign ministries. Other ministries, 
agencies and bodies have also their vital stake and useful role in it. 

The regional foreign policy is being considered as the positive force for the global 
interdependence. In the modern world, the traditional theory such as Isolative nature of state is not 
any more meaningful. World are becoming nearer to nearer day by day. Nepal is bordered to the 
North by China and to the South, East and West by India. On the North side, Nepal has a 1400 km 
border with China while and on the East, West and South, Nepal has 1700 km border with India. The 
two neighbor’s quest of becoming superpowers in the nest 20 to 30 years and incredible economic rise 
have compelled Nepal to rethink its foreign policy basically regional policy from traditional buffer 
state mindset towards becoming a vibrant bridge between them. 14 Nepal has to develop its regional 
policy in such a way where three governments from these three countries can sit and discuss together 
on equal footing about the development of Nepal. They are today concerning about the Trans 
Himalaya Security and Economic Cooperation (THISAEC) 15 where Nepal’s should stand clearly. It is 


1 1 http ://us. macmillan.com/indiasforeignpolicyandregionalmultilateralism/ArndtMichael accessed on 

^2014/03/04 

12 http ://www.navhindtimes.in/opinion/india-s-regional-policy-needs-relook accessed on 2014/03/26 

13 

The Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence, known in India as the Panchsheel Treaty (from Sanskrit, panch 
:five, sheel :virtues), are a set of principles to govern relations between states. Their first formal codification 
in treaty form was in an agreement between China and India in 1954. They were enunciated in the preamble 
to the "Agreement (with exchange of notes) on trade and intercourse between Tibet Region of China and 
India", which was signed at Peking on 29 April 1954. [1] This agreement stated the five principles as : Mutual 
respect for each other's territorial integrity and sovereignty. Mutual non-aggression. Mutual non-interference 
in each other's internal affairs. Equality and cooperation for mutual benefit and Peaceful co-existence. 

14 National Planning Commission and Institute of Foreign Affairs, “From a buffer towards a bridge” Nepal’s 
new Foreign Policy Agenda (2013), pg-01, India is rapidly moving in the international communities in the 
sector of trade and commerce. Indian economics based think tank are arguing that there will be no any 
countries in the South Asia by the end of 2020 to compete with the India even in Nuclear power. The rate of 
development and economic growth is unparallel to any nation of world. Most of India’s wealth is generated 
from its cities and towns. Urban India accounts for almost 70 % of the country’s GDP. But almost 70 % of its 
people are still live in poor or rural India. As a consequences, Ashutosh Varshney of Brown University, “for 
politicians, the city has primarily become a site of extraction, and the countryside is predominantly a site of 
legitimacy and power. The countryside is where the vote is, the city is where the Money is” (Fareed Zakaria, 
the Rediscovery of India) the rising economics prowess of India and China has made them economic 
powerhouse of world not just to Asia. With their high economic growth rate contributing to nearly half of the 
world’s GDP growth, India and China have become powerful engines of growth in the world economy, which 
is still sluggish following the financial and economic crises of 2008-09. Their hard power (Political, Military, 
Demographic and Economics) as well as soft power (civilization, culture and Diaspora) make India and China 
as emerging new powers, which have shifted the Balance of power (BOP) towards Asia and towards the 
developing countries. Recently emergence of BRICS, including India and China, also highlight their 
significance in the global scene. Nepal must learn lesson from its neighbored. Even their demographic are 
becoming the dividend for the nation but here is curse for the sustenance of countries. 

15 Emmott B., Rivals, “How the Power Struggle between China, India and Japan will shape our Next Decade”, 
London Penguin (2008). The relationship between India and China has long been one of the most 
understudied great power complexes in international affairs. A increasingly common argument posits that 
India and China, as rising Asian and global powers, are natural competitors whose proximity and zero-sum 
interests are creating tensions that will make it extremely difficult to avoid sustained strategic rivalries. While 
few analyst fully subscribe to the “CHINDIA”(it is coined by Goldman Sachs in a 2001 report entitled, “ the 
World Needs Better economic BRICs” thesis, there is some substances to the co-operation and mutual benefit. 
Nepal will be adversely affected by any smell of confrontation between these two countries. Nepal must take 
lead role to maintain equal distance or equidistance with these two neighbors’. The I.K. Gajurel doctrine must 
be review today which is non-reciprocity famous for Doctrine of Gajurel. 
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also compelling us for revision of our regional policy. 

Political stability inside Nepal is concerning feature of these two countries foreign policy. A 
key objective of India and Chinese strategic policy is the maintenance of a stable international 
environment which is conducive for the trade and internal development. 16 The realist school of 
thought in international relation hypothesizes that states are primarily driven by security concerns and 
compete for power in order to survive in anarchic world. Both India and China are declared as nuclear 
powers and their conventional and nuclear capabilities are growing along with their economic 
muscles. Mutual hostility between these two countries could escalate any time in future. Nepal must 
consider these possibilities in coming days. We must affirm these two Nation that there is no any 
possible threat from our border or via our land. 17 

India is our strategic partner since time immoral. Nepal’s foreign policy is always been 
guided by the foreign policy of India and we shall see some similarities between these two countries 
foreign policy. India is revising their regional policy nowadays. They are also reviewing their regional 
involvement since 1947. A recent report says that “Non Alignment 2.0 : A Foreign and Strategic 
Policy for India in the Twenty First Century’, a future policy of India must be centered on three “core 
objectives” : “To ensure that India did not define its national interest or approach to world politics in 
terms of ideologies and goals that had been set elsewhere; that India retained maximum strategic 
autonomy to pursue its development goals; and that India worked to build national power as the 
foundation for creating a just and equitable world order”. 18 Nepal’s needs to review its regional policy 
with India since 1950’s and should give clear stand on it. Nepal shouldn’t act herself as puppet or 
platform for the Indian foreign policy. India and China are becoming close to each other which is 
being time and time proven by their increasing trade volume, their soft power and their hard power. 
Nepal needs to identify its soft power because the hard power will not make any sense to these two 
countries. Nepal’s can’t challenge the military and economic strength of these two nations. Nepal’s 
must develop attractive soft power as key of regional foreign policy. 

Another urgency of Nepal’s regional policy is with China. China and Nepal has very relation 
of sweet and sour in history. Recently, both these nation has agreed on some basic points where the 
Chinese interest are considered must priority for our foreign policy. Nepal has established Consulate 
General's Offices in Hong Kong and Lhasa and an honorary consul has been appointed in Shanghai. 
Our bilateral relations have always been marked by friendliness, mutual support, understanding and 
appreciation of each other's aspirations and sensitivities. Both China and Nepal abide by the ideals of 
the Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence. Nepal and China are supporting each other in many 
regional and international forums, including the United Nations. Nepal has always been upholding 
'One China' policy and is committed not to allow Nepalese territory to be used against our friendly 
neighbor China's core interests. 19 Nepal’s China policy must be reviewed today. China is not now as it 
was in past when we formulate our regional or foreign policy with China. Foreign policy is not only 
confines with the relationship maintenance but also the mutual benefit from it. We should revisit our 
old policy with China. China must consider the interest of Nepal while concluding trade agreement 
with India. China must assist for the establishment of independent recognition and stand of Nepal in 
the International forum. China should stop looking their sole interest with our regional policy. 

Some of the meaningful consideration for addressing the Nepal’s Regional Foreign Policy : 

• In the U.S. A. Strategic guidance released in January 2012 has said that USA has shifted its 
strategic interest and priorities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, including the East and South Asia 
where these two giants are being situated. “U. S. economic and security interest are inextricably 
linked to developments in the arc extending from the Western Pacific and East Asia into the 
Indian Ocean region and South Asia, creating a mix of evolving challenges and opportunities. 
Accordingly while the US military will continue to contribute to security globally, we will of 


16 D.S. Rajan, “India- China connectivity : No Need to Hype” paper no 3889 (South Asia Analysis Groups) 
2010 

17 Ibid 

18 http ://pinpointpolitics. co.uk/can-non-alignment-2-0-be-the-future-of-indian-foreign-policy/accessed on 
2014/03/04 

19 http ://www.mofa.gov.np/en/nepal-china-relations-78.html accessed on 2014/03/04 
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necessity rebalance toward the Asia- Pacific region” 20 India is reformulating her bilateral ties with 
US and also ties with China to walk in line with changing scenario of world politics. We are 
secured in the sense that US have never shown her interest in Nepalese soil directly but have been 
played with Indian card. Nepal also needs to reformulate its bilateral ties with US independently. 

• The growth of China’s military power must be accompanied by greater clarity of its strategic 
intentions in order to avoid causing friction in the region. The United States will continue to make 
the necessary investments to ensure that we maintain regional access and the ability to operate 
freely in keeping with our treaty obligations and with international law. Working closely with our 
network of allies and partners, we will continue to promote a rules-based international order that 
ensures underlying stability and encourages the peaceful rise of new powers, economic 
dynamism, and constructive defense cooperation. 21 US try to play with China via using the India 
play card. Well dominance in South Asia and the bilateral series of Agreement with India shall 
challenge the growing economic power of China. The hidden interests of US with India are to 
make Balance of Power with China via representation of India. 

• There are some established forums where Nepal can strengthen its internal capacity. Such as, in 
SAARC, Indian diplomat J. N. Dixit has written that “time has come for the SAARC not shy 
away from becoming a forum for discussion on political issues which afflict then countries in the 
region” 22 This forum shouldn’t limit to trade and co-operation in this regional level but most be 
favorable platform to discuss each countries internal political conflicts. Nepal has witnessing its 
prolonging political instability which is adversely affecting the entire development, diplomatic 
relations and our strong neighbor relations. It has been seen that, internal instability hindrances for 
the external strengthen. 

• Lastly, Nepal must develop her regional policy considering all socio, cultural and political 
condition. It is time to reformulate its bilateral or multilateral ties with international community. 
We need to depart ourselves from the conventional ideas of foreign policy. Again, the worlds are 
going to strive for the security concern as many decades earlier realist theorist had argued. Nepal 
has good time during the CA working; easily new foreign policy and regional policy can be 
endorsed and also induced in the political mind. Our traditional foreign policy will not work 
anymore in advanced era and globalized time. 

Conclusion 

Regional Associations are working very smoothly than any other global Associations. 
International communities have felt that active participation in regional level can addressee a lot than 
they can perform individually. It is compulsion for a country like Nepal to strengthen her regional, 
sound and effective policy. Nepal has very strong historical, political, social and economic ties with 
our both neighbor. We have successfully kept these two neighbors in equidistance which is our strong 
achievement of traditional foreign policy. These two countries are not any threat-full to each other and 
they are urging to be closer and closer. Nepal can’t play her conventional foreign policy nowadays 
because our peaceful presence shall affect their trade and commerce. Nepal has to develop its 21th 
century suited foreign policy where Nepal shall get advantage of being Land Linking Nation. 

Western countries have shifted their eyes from Pacific to Asia and strictly to India and China. 
Any disturbances to these two countries negatively can affect to Nepal’s position. We are witnessing 
number of loopholes since time under our regional policy which is continuing till date. We have to 
reformulate our regional foreign policy in trade, commerce, in diplomacy, in regional involvement 
and many others. Nepal’s should present herself very strong in upcoming time while participating in 
regional forums. Nepal also should take lead to some of the regional forum. Nepal should again 
remind our neighbor to support for the “Zone of Peace Proposal” which was stored somewhere. We 
must play determining role for reshaping our regional foreign policy. Hence, we should rethink our 
regional foreign policy in 21 th century basically when India and China is going to be superpower in 
world. Our political stability is also hindering us for strengthening our regional policy. So we should 


20 Sustaining U.S. Global Leadership : priorities of 21th century Defenses, department of Defenses, January 
2012 available on http ://www. defense.gov/news/defense_strategic_guidance.pdf 

21 Ibid. 

22 J. N. Dixit, “Indian Foreign Policy and its Neighbors”(2001) 
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maintain our political stability. 
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ABSTRACT 

‘Governance’ and ‘Regulation’ are the words which have become more fashionable over the 
last two decades under the influence of World Bank policy led growth and economic 
development. Earlier, the words used in similar connotation were ‘administration’ and 
‘control’ which symbolized the prevalence of state led development process. On the other 
hand, governance and regulation are consistent with market based liberal economic system 
where state commandments play smaller role. Today the key challenge before universities 
particularly in the developing countries like India is management of Universities. The 
effective management of universities essentially depends on efficient management of the 
higher education and its staff. And all this can be achieved by providing the e-services to the 
students, teachers and the staff members. Almost all institutes of national importance and 
leading universities in India are offering e-services to students. Some state governments have 
also initiated for facilitating e-services to students. AICTE is already online for permission to 
colleges and institutes. The students of higher and technical education require important 
information regarding universities, colleges, courses for their graduation, post graduation and 
doctoral studies. They also need information about competitive examination, employment and 
self employment. But not all this information is available at one place and at one time. To get 
the required information student has to spend his efforts, time and money. Considering these 
problems it is necessary to avail these services and education of the 21 st century to students at 
low cost and at any time with minimum efforts. 

E- Governance 

The UNESCO definition (www.unesco.org) is : “e-Governance is the public sector’s use of 
Information and Communication Technologies (ICT) with the aim of improving information and 
service delivery, encouraging citizen participation in the decision-making process and making 
government more accountable, transparent and effective”. e-Governance involves new styles of 
leadership, new ways of listening to citizens and new ways of organizing and delivering information 
and services. E-considered as a wider concept than e-government, since it can bring about a change in 
the way citizens relate to governments and to each other. e-Governance can bring forth new concepts 
of citizens, both in terms of citizen needs and responsibilities. Its objectives is to engage, enable and 
empower the citizen. 

Educational E-Governance 

Educational e-Governance means governance of various educational activities in university 
and colleges in electronic way. It includes management of academic and administrative activities. 

Government Initiative towards E-Governance 

Government of India has serious thought on problems faced by students and decided to avail 
e-suvidha to students of higher and technical education in India from 2006 at moderate cost of Rs. 50 
per year. 

This effort has not only made available useful services at low cost to students but also e- 
suvidha has bridged the gap of urban and rural student by providing equal opportunity to them. Even 
the state has issued a government resolution for detailed implementation of e-suvidha scheme for 
students at universities and college, which would provide the necessary infrastructure for online 
services and start entering data of their admitted students, teachers and other administrative data. It 
helps for creating to new paradigm in education and for development through universalization and 
integration of information technology in teaching, learning and educational management process is 
particular and socio-economic transformative process in general for example Maharashtra Knowledge 
Corporation Limited (MKCL) has trained 60 lack students in information technology under its 
Maharashtra State-Certificate in IT program. MKCL is offering e-suvidha facility in university and 
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colleges in Maharashtra under its Digital University, Digital College and Digital Directorate 
frameworks. Digital University is integrated e-Governance solution for administration of university 
colleges and student life cycle. 

As on today various services are provided by the e-suvidha like e-suvidha to 12 universities, 
4000 plus college and 22 lack plus students. In April 2011, Government has decided to go beyond 
state universities and instructed to all universities including deemed universities and autonomous 
institutes in the state to adopt e-suvidha scheme for providing various academic and administrative 
services. This will enlarge the span of e-suvidha in the state. 

Services Under E-Suvidha Scheme 

Digital University offers various facilitation services including Information services, learning 
services. Administrative and Facilitation Services, Participative and Collaboration services. 

These services are also available to the students at highly sophisticated ‘Students Facilitation Centres’ 
i.e. SFC established at University Campus, sub campuses, specific colleges at taluka and district level. 
To avail these enormous services, a student has to login to the Digital University Portal of his/her own 
university with a ‘Login Id’ and ‘Password’. After successful registration with the university, student 
will also get a 16 digit PRN i.e. Permanent Registration Number that will be unique across all 
universities in India. 

These services will facilitate availability of general and personalized information to all the 
students on the portal which is maintained by the University itself, through the Digital University 
software framework. 

The Information services include Information about-University and its Departments, Officers, 
Authorities, and Committees of the University, Affiliated Colleges/Recognized Institutes of the 
University and their Accreditation and Recognition Status, Academics : Faculties, Courses, Syllabi, 
etc., Admission : Rules and Regulations for various courses, Scholarships and Concessions and other 
schemes of the Government, Educational Loan Scheme, Awards and Honours (by and to University), 
News and Events, Circulars, Government Resolutions, Notices, CO-curricular and Extra-curricular 
activities, Competitions and Awards, ‘Easy’ (Employment Assistance Services to Youth) jobs. 
Competitive Examinations etc. 

The learning services intends to include Learning Management System, Content Management 
System, Distributed Classroom, Online Evaluation System, Assignment Management System, 
Question Ranks and Model Answers, Project Reports, New Project Ideas, Personality Development, 
Business English, Soft Skills, Profiling Tests, Webcasts, Video Lecture Streaming etc. 

Administrative and Facilitation Services will facilitate availability of following personalized 
administrative and facilitation services to the students-Personal profile Update, Eligibility Processing, 
Application for Examination Schedules, time tables, centres and venues, Examination Hall Ticket, e- 
Statement of Marks, verification and Re-valuation, Convocation, Issue of Migration Certificate, e- 
Transcript, Status of various applications, progression record from admission to convocation, Syllabi, 
List of Recommended Books, references, Contact Session, Time Table, Personalized Alerts, Notices, 
Calendar, Planner, Organizer, Messaging Services amongst students and teachers Selection of contact 
session centre, Complaint registration etc. 

Benefits of E-Suvidha Scheme 
Benefits to University : 

• Reduction of load on campus administration. 

• On schedule, hassle free cycle from admission to results. 

• Lifelong electronic data for instant retrieval. 

• Optimized and re-engineered processes. 

• Increase in student enrollment ration. 

Benefits to Colleges : 

• Student data capture at source. 

• Integrated electronic data exchange with university. 

• Automation of campus administration. 
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• Saving of hidden operational costs. 

• Instant statistical report generation. 

• Helpful for NAAC/NBA accreditation. 

Benefits to Students : 

• Personalized login for each students. 

• Substantial saving in time, cost and efforts. 

• Information and transaction services. 

• Job opportunity and carrier advancement opportunity. 

• Social connectivity for collaboration. 

Challenges for E-Suvidha Scheme 

Staffin Lindell of Intelligent or HB Sweden in his paper - Students as e-Citizens-Deriving 
Future Needs of e-Services for Students states that, “e-Services for students are rapidly becoming 
more commonplace, but there exists a problem with the way that these e-services are being developed. 
They are made today from the perspective of the organization and as such the accessibility for the 
student is hampered. A student has to remember several different sets of login requirements just to go 
about the daily life. The problem that is created by this organizational way of thinking is illustrated 
through the fact that students sometimes forego the e-services and uses a manual variant instead. It 
takes up a lot of time just to move between the different locations of the e-services and the multitude 
of logins creates a barrier which the student has to overcome in order to access the e-service they 
want”.. the following are the challenges for implementation of e-Suvidha in some colleges are 

• Insufficient availability of required hardware and networking setup, 

• Insufficient or poor availability of internet, 

• Insufficient of trained manpower in non teaching staff for e-suvidha centre, 

• Non teaching staff not willing to learn and use e-suvidha, 

• Continuous power supply is not available at colleges, 

• Additional sources of electricity are not available, 

• Students are not internet savvy, 

• Colleges are depending on local MKCL centers for offering e-suvidha, 

• Computer and internet illiteracy among stakeholders. 

Conclusion 

The e-Suvidha to students of higher and technical education is very appreciable initiative of 
Government. In six years of existence, the scheme has covered 22 lack plus students for various 
academic, administrative, job and training related issues but also prepared these young minds for 
becoming e-citizen. This way they can easily become part of globalized world and can benefit from it. 
There are some challenges regarding like e-readiness etc. The efforts of Government, universities and 
colleges can help in overcoming the challenges. As Government has trying to bring deemed 
universities and autonomous institutes under the e-suvidha scheme, in near future a big number of 
students will be befitted from the scheme. Also crossing the state boundaries e-Governance has 
implemented Digital University framework in some universities in Gujarat and Rajasthan, giving 
good sign of covering the country wide institutes of higher education under e-Governance. 
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ABSTRACT 

The present study was to investigate the school problems encountered by the SC/ST 
adolescent students in pursuing higher secondary education in Adi-Dravidar welfare schools 
located in rural areas of Tamil Nadu state. The sample consisted of 803 higher secondary 
school students of whom 401 are male and 402 are female from only Adi-Dravidar welfare 
higher secondary schools through purposive sampling technique. Percentage test were used to 
analysis the data. The major findings were that most of the problems of SC/ST students face 
more problems in Environmental dimension, the highest level of problems occur in the 
Environmental dimension. 

Introduction 

In Tamil Nadu state, the higher secondary schools students face many problems, particularly 
the students of Adi-Dravidar Welfare higher secondary schools located in rural areas students face 
many problems, to get their higher secondary education and those problems are focused on School. 
This aspect are considered as basic factors which influence the various problems of SC/ST students 
studying in Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools located in rural areas of Tamil Nadu. 

Need for the Study 

In the present world, problems commonly appear everywhere. But these problems make 
downtrodden people to suffer a lot, particularly the children belong to the downtrodden groups like 
SC/ST struggle a lot from the childhood stage. Their sufferings make them enter in struggle for 
existence. In this context, this kind of research study is needed to estimate the intensity of the 
problems of SC/ST students at higher secondary level. 

Particularly when SC/ST students come up in studies, they face numerous problems in getting 
education in schools and higher education institutions and these problems lead them to have 
inferiority complex and other social and psychological problems. In order to avoid these problems, the 
study is needed one in the present context. 

The present study is a needed one to help SC/ST students to enhance their level of awareness 
on getting, pursuing education at tertiary level. By conducting this kind of research study, SC/ST 
students may reveal their problems, necessities and there by their needs and necessities may be 
fulfilled. In this study, the importance is given to various problems related to school dimensions. After 
getting response from the SC/ST students, the severe problems related to school can be easily traced 
out and the same can be rectified and therefore, the present research study is a needed one in the 
present context. The study may identify the educational problems and psychological problems of SC/ 
ST students. By knowing their problems, Educationist, Psychologist may make an attempt to develop 
their educational status and the solution for the above problems may kindle the student’s interest in 
learning and thereby they can improve their knowledge. 

In school environment, most of the downtrodden students like SC/ST are given chance to 
expose their talents and skills. Even if they want to express their talent, they will not be allowed by 
others. In this context, this kind of study may give suggestions to educationist and school management 
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people to change their attitude and have benevolence to allow downtrodden children to performance 
their abilities like other children. 

Significance of the Study 

The present study on problems encountered by the SC/ST adolescent students in pursuing 
higher secondary education in Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools located in rural areas of Tamil Nadu 
state is considered as an important study, because it identifies SC/ST students educational status, 
problems in the school environmental and thereby students struggle can be traced out by the 
investigator for offering fruitful suggestions to solve them. 

The study also identifies the reasons for SC/ST student’s dropout in the present situation at 
the same time the study may help to identify the possible progressive activities to develop the 
downtrodden community of SC/ST students. 

Further, the study may help educationist, social workers and social reformers to create 
awareness on the paid of the students to enhance their community development by availing the 
facilities that are offered by the government and other private organizations. 

In educational point of view, educationist can play their effective role by identifying the 
needed technique to give effective and useful education to promote SC/ST students educational status. 
In the process of curriculum construction, the need based curriculum may be framed for downtrodden 
communities and thereby they can make use of the education in their own practical life. 

Objectives of the Study 

i) To identify the Environmental problems of SC/ST higher secondary students studying in Adi- 
Dravidar Welfare schools located in rural areas of Tamil Nadu. 

ii) To find out the extent of intensity of Environmental problems of SC/ST higher secondary students 
in Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools. 

iii) To identify the level of Environmental problems. 

iv) To offer recommendation and solution to solve the problems of SC/ST higher secondary students 
in Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools located on rural areas of Tamil Nadu state. 

Hypotheses of the Study 

The following hypotheses were formulated to give proper direction to the present study. 

i) There are many numbers of problems faced by the adolescent SC/ST higher secondary students of 
Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools in Environmental dimensions. 

ii) The responses of adolescent students in different problems in Environmental dimensions. 

iii) The adolescent SC/ST students problems are at higher secondary education level are at high level. 

Research Method 

The present study aims at identifying understanding the problems of the SC/ST adolescent’s 
students. To study the present problems, the normative survey method was employed. Questionnaire 
is the major tool used to collect relevant data from the students of Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools 
located in rural areas of Tamil Nadu state. Among two major types of survey methods, the cross 
sectional survey method was selected to study the problems of SC/ST students. 

Research Tools : Questionnaires 

In the present study, questionnaire was employed as tools to collect the data from the 
respondents. The questionnaire is the most effective tool in survey method. Questionnaires enable the 
researcher to collect both quantitative and qualitative information. It is constructed in an earliest way 
and less expensive for administration. The person administering the questionnaires has an opportunity 
to establish rapport, with SC/ST students to explain the meaning of items. It is possible to administer a 
large number of questionnaires among the respondents and it is fairly easy to tabulate and analyse the 
data. Because of these reasons, questionnaires were considered as appropriate tool for the present 
study. 

Questionnaires used in the Present Study 

The questionnaire employed to collect relevant data from the respondents in the present study 
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is given below. A questionnaire on “identification of Environmental problems encountered by the SC/ 
ST adolescent students in pursuing higher secondary education in Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools” 
(Suresh, 201 1). 

Description of Research Tool and Scoring Procedure 

The research tool used in this study has 6 items and these items were classified in 
Environmental dimensions. Environmental dimension of problems inside the six problems were 
selected. 

The intensity of the problems are measured by five point scale in which scaling points are 
given as not at all, very little extent, little extent, some extent, greater extent, and the score are given 
as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Population and Sample 

The present study covers the learning SC/ST Adolescent Higher secondary students. Who are 
pursuing their studies at plus one and plus two levels in the Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools located in 
and around Tamil Nadu state. The total sample selected for this study is 803 and these samples were 
selected from 18 rural Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools by means of purposive sampling technique. 


Distribution of Sample : Government Adi-Dravidar Welfare Higher Secondary Schools 


SI. No. 

Schools selected for the Study 

Number of Students Respondents 

1 . 

Ariyalur District 

49 

2. 

Villupuram District 

44 

3. 

Nagapattinam Distinct 

50 

4. 

Kanchipuram District 

49 

5. 

Sivagangai District 

49 

6. 

Tiruchirappalli District 

36 

7. 

Theni District 

49 

8. 

Karur District 

52 

9. 

Madurai District 

48 

10. 

Kadalur District 

33 

11. 

Salem District 

49 

12. 

Viruthunagar District 

49 

13. 

Thiruvallur District 

34 

14. 

Namakkal District 

38 

15. 

Tirunelveli District 

33 

16. 

Vellore District 

43 

17. 

Tanjavur District 

49 

18. 

Pudukkottai District 

49 

Total 

803 


Data Collection 

The Data collection process was obtained by getting necessary permission from the 
authorities and data were collected. Before Administrating the research tool to the students, to the 
purpose of the study was explained to them and then the objective data were collected from the 
students. The investigator gave assurance to the students that the collected data will be kept in at most 
confidential and these data will be used for only research purpose. No time limit was given and 
attempt was made to Identify the threats to internal validity and appropriated meaning were taken to 
ensure objectivity also. 
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Percentage Analysis 

Table 1. Distribution of overall percentage scores of SC & ST adolescent students problems and 


their percentage of problem in various dimensions such as Environment aspect 


SI. 

No. 

Category 

(Overall) 

Environmental 

Problems 

School related Environmental needs % in Individual Problems 

Unfavorable 

Environment 

Living with 
Drug 
Addiction 

Not 

Motivate 

Peace 

Less 

condition 

Noise 

Pollution 

Unhygienic 

Environment 

1 . 

68.12 

69.25 

65.04 

65.73 

63.25 

74.32 

71.19 


The above table reveals various percentages of Problems in Environmental aspect that are 
given below : 

1. The problem related to noise pollution (74.32), unhygienic environment (71.19) and unfavorable 
environments (69.25) are above the overall percentage level to Environmental problem. 

2. The problems such as living with Drug addition (65.04), Not getting motivation (65.73) and Peace 
less condition (63.25) are below the overall percentage level of environment problems. However 
all the level of problem in environmental aspect are above the average level. 

Findings of the Present Study 

The higher intensity of SC & ST problems occur in the environment aspects in connection 
with noise pollution unhygienic environment and unfavorable environment. However the overall 
percentages of environmental problems are to found to be 68.12. 

Suggestions 

1. The quarrels of the parents will disturb the children’s education; therefore, parents should strictly 
avoid quarrelling in front of their children. 

2. Teachers should not use the name of community among the below poverty and planned family 
SC/ST students. 

3. The government should take special measure to remove the communal discrimination among the 
students. 

4. The SC/ST educated parents at least once in a month should go to school and enquire about the 
attendance and the progress of their children. 

5. SC/ST parents should also help their children to get education for their progress. 

6. The school management should give equal chance to SC/ST students to participate in sports and 
cultural programs. 

7. Upper caste students should associate with SC/ST students without caste discrimination. They 
should help SC/ST students when they have doubts in their studies. 

Scope for Further Research 

On the basis of the outcomes of the study, the following topics are suggested for further scope 
for the research in this area of study. 

1 . In this study, only a few community variables are selected. Comprehensive analyses may be done 
by incorporating more community variable. 

2. In this study, only the students studying in Adi-Dravidar Welfare higher secondary schools are 
covered. There is a need to cover the learning at tertiary level. Therefore, a separate study may be 
conducted taking students at tertiary level as sample. 

3. The impact of SC/ST adolescent student’s family may be investigated. 

4. The role of the school in SC/ST Adolescent student’ s problems may be studied. 

Conclusion 

The development stage of adolescent stage is considered as storm -stress period. In this stage 
students are having more stress and struggle a lot. Particularly students belong to the communal 
categories of SC/ST group’s face problems related to Environmental in addition to other problems of 
adolescent stage. These problems actually make students to struggle for survival and they hinder their 
development also. In order to avoid these problems, the investigator made attempt to conduct the 
present study and offered fruitful suggestions in order to prevent them. The present study reveals that 
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the SC/ST students in Adi-Dravidar Welfare schools face the highest intensity of the problems in the 
dimensions of Environmental. 
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ABSTRACT 

The world, today, undergoes the process of reshaping and restructuring in many aspects due 
to numerous reasons. Many alterations and modifications have been experienced during last 
two decades. The two powerful factors attributed to these changes are globalization and 
advancements in the field of science and technology. Among the array of tools of technology 
to be used in education, the computer is the most promising one because of its multiple 
benefits like easy presentation of content, keeping of record of students, retaining the lessons 
for future use, easy to use, familiar gadget and so on. The supporters of computer assisted 
instruction (CAI) highlighted the many benefits of CAI. CAI facilitates learning as the use of 
computer in instruction motivates learners to a large extent and the motivation leads to higher 
achievement. The investigator desired to explore the effect of CAI on achievement in 
Economics, hence, the present study was undertaken. The Pretest- Post test Control Group 
experimental design was used. The control group was taught with the conventional teaching 
method (CTM) whereas the experimental group was exposed to computer assisted instruction 
(CAI). For the present study, the five senior secondary schools affiliated to C. B. S. E. were 
selected by purposive sampling. A sample of 200 students of Economics of XI class was 
chosen from the selected schools. The study revealed that the students taught through 
conventional teaching method were found to be high achievers as compared to those who 
were taught through CAI. 

Introduction 

The world, today, undergoes the process of reshaping and restructuring in many aspects due 
to numerous reasons. Many alterations and modifications have been experienced during last two 
decades. The two powerful factors attributed to these changes are globalization and advancements in 
the field of science and technology. They are considered to be powerful because their influence has 
been noticed in almost every walk of society. To name some are industry, pharmacy, agriculture, 
business houses, manufacturing and also, the education. However, these technologies proved to be 
most advantageous for the field of education (Mahajan, 2012). To develop in students the necessary 
knowledge and the skills for effective functioning in today’ s technology based society the educational 
institutes must assume a leading role (UNESCO, 2002). 

Technology can help facilitate the knowledge-constructed classroom. A number of 
researchers (Jaber, 1997; Altun, 2003) views computers as having an influential effect on the teaching 
and learning processes. They state that with the use of computers in the classroom, schools would 
become more student-centered and that more individualized learning would take place than ever 
before. To expand our knowledge of, “How to use technology as a pedagogical tool,” we must 
understand how computer-based tools can be well used. 

In the student-centered classrooms of today, with the aid of the computer, students are able to 
collaborate, to use critical thinking, and to find alternatives to solutions of problems (Jaber, 1997). But 
the shift from teacher-centered delivery to a student-centered model potentially leads to a resistance in 
change. Student-centered teaching is challenging educators to restudy their teaching methods and 
student learning methods (Jaber, 1997). Research done by Mastropieri, Scuggs & Shiah (2010) 
indicates that computers can be used in collaboration for all subject areas, but that teachers have to 
take into account the different styles of teaching and the students involved in this learning. 

Advocates of CAI (Chaika, 1999; Reeves, 1990) claim that using CAI enhances learning 
through the overall positive motivational factors associated with technology integration into the 
curriculum. These CAI supporters indicate that CAI improves achievement through increased 
motivation. Cotton (2000) claim in his extensive research reviews that CAI boosts positive attitudes of 
students toward learning. Similarly, in a meta-analysis of 500 studies, Kulik (1994) found that CAI 
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increased the positive attitudes of students toward learning, which resulted in increased learning. 
Other researchers note that CAI improves school attendance. Only a few researchers report conflicting 
research on student motivation and CAI. It appears that more researchers conclude that positive 
motivation toward learning results from CAI. 

Computer Assisted Instruction 

Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) can be referred to as a self-learning technique usually 
offline/online, involving interaction of students with programmed instructional materials. CAI is an 
interactive instructional technique whereby a computer is used to present the instructional material 
and monitor the learning that takes place. CAI uses a combination of text, graphic sound and video in 
enhancing the learning process (Adeyemi, 2012). 

Computer Assisted Teaching is transferring instructional content and activities to students via 
computers. Here, computers are tools which complete and strengthen the system, they are not 
alternatives which replace teachers in teaching process (Demirel, 2003). 

The Association for Education Communications and Technology (1977) has defined 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) as a method of instruction in which the computer is used to 
instruct the student and where the computer contains the instruction which is designed to teach, guide, 
and test the student until a desired level of proficiency is attained. 

Wright (1994) defined CAI as 'a learning environment characterized by instructional 
interaction between computer and student.... [The teacher] sets up the learning environment, ensures 
that each student has the necessary skills to engage in a particular cognitive activity, and adjusts the 
learning activities according to the students’ needs. 

CAI, thus, is a self instructional device with the principle of automization. It is an effective 
medium and an indispensible aid in the teaching learning process. The instructional process carried 
out with the help of computer is known as Computer Assisted Instruction. It is not merely a 
sophisticated type of programmed instruction but a different kind of instruction together. Computer 
technology is likely to influence education enormously and can play an important role in enhancing 
the teaching-learning process.CAI is perhaps the best, because it offers : ‘Individualised Instruction, 
•Effective Interaction with the Learner, 'Immediate feedback. 

In computer-assisted teaching, it is essential that computers be included in the process of 
teaching as complementary tools, rather than temporary alternatives (Demirel, 2005). Cotton (2000) 
reviews 35 studies related to the use of CAI conducted throughout the 1980s, when the programs were 
popular. Overall, results were encouraging. When compared to students receiving only traditional, 
teacher-direct instruction, students who had the teacher instruction supplemented by CAI were found 
to learn faster - sometimes as much as 40 percent faster - and had better retention rates (measured 
through higher scores in delayed tests. Collier (2004) described that instruction supplemented by 
properly designed CAI is more effective than instruction without CAI. 

A major advantage of CAI is that, by necessity, it requires the student to be an active 
participant in the learning process. It is not only possible, but necessary for the student to interact with 
the computer or else nothing will happen. Many benefits are perceived by the inclusion of technology 
in the classroom; however, it is essential that educators remember that CAI is only a tool that is 
accessible for educators and students to enhance not replace the traditional classroom presentation of 
concepts to be learned (Beechler & Williams, 2012). 

Effect of CAI on Academic Achievement 

Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI) is among the range of strategies being used to improve 
student achievement in school subjects. Programs for CAI have come a very long way since they were 
first developed over two decades ago. In considering the use of CAI as an intervention or instructional 
material some research studies have indicated that the use of CAI improved student achievement for 
the following : mathematics and reading of low achieving students in 5th grade (Cepni, Tas & Kose, 
2006); verbal and language skills of preschoolers (Shute & Miksad, 1997); early academic skills of 
preschool students with disabilities (Hitchcock & Noonan, 2000). Yusuf and Afolabi (2010) found 
CAI as an effective mode of instruction for teaching Biology to secondary school students both in 
individualized and cooperative settings. Singh (2010) demonstrated that simulation mode is more 
effective than tutorial and drill and practice modes of CAI for teaching science to 9th grade students. 
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Hancer and Tuzemen (2008) found CAI more effective as compared to traditional method for 
teaching science at primary school level. 

Regarding the use of computers to assist young children in learning, research suggests that 
computers foster positive attitudes towards learning (Clements, 1987). In contrast, another group of 
studies has found no effects of CAI on the following : writing skills in a business communication 
course (Wedell & Allerheilingen, 1991); a fundamentals of mathematics course (Ford & Klicka, 
1998); critical thinking skills of nursing students (Saucier, Stevens & Williams (2000); and the 
multiplication skills of elementary students with learning disabilities (Wilson, Majsterek & Simmons, 
1996). 

Research studies offer contradictory and inconsistent conclusions regarding impact of 
technology on achievement in Economics. Certain researches have indicated positive impact on 
achievement in economics (Agarwal and Day, 1998; Grimes, Sanderson and Ching, 1997; Sosin, 
Blecha, Agarwal, Bartlett & Daniel, 2004). However, it has also been reported by other studies that 
improvement in learning outcomes is not associated with the use of technology in teaching economics 
(Haley, 1991; Parris, 2002; Terry, Lewer & Macy, 2003). It prompts the researcher to investigate the 
effect of CAI on achievement in Economics. 

Attitude towards Technology 

Technological tools are also used in the field of education. Therefore, there has been a need 
for determining the student attitudes towards the technological tools that are used in education. At 
Florida College University, in 1997, at the beginning and end of the computers in technology 
education classes, variables of the effects of the pre-service teachers’ attitudes towards studying and 
learning on computers were investigated. The variables in this study were attitude towards computers, 
computer anxiety, confidence in computer, computer tendency, and computer usefulness and student 
perceptions. At the end of the class, the scale of attitude towards computers was administered to 22 
students as pre and posttests. It was found at the end that the students’ attitudes turned out to be more 
confident and positive after the lessons were completed (Gunter, Gunter and Wiens, 1998). People of 
varying backgrounds often have different belief and value systems which give rise to dissimilar 
attitudes (Rathus and Nevid 1987). Attitudes towards computers differ between the genders. Males 
tend to display more positives attitudes toward computers, regardless of the level of familiarity, while 
female attitudes become more positive as the level of familiarity increases (Sacks, Bellisimo and 
Mergendoller, 1993). Arthur and Hart (1990) identified a positive relationship between cognitive 
ability and computer familiarity. 

Style of Learning and Thinkin g 

In the last several decades, many educational psychologists have believed that an important 
key to facilitating students’ learning is to deal with the individual differences in cognition functions. 
In the researches of individual differences, there has been wide interest in learning style or thinking 
style. Garica & Huges (2000) suggested that learning and thinking styles are interrelated and also that 
the students’ academic achievement is influenced by their styles. Styles of learning and thinking, 
however, depend upon cerebral dominance of an individual in retaining and processing different 
modes of information in his/her own style of learning and thinking. Brain hemisphericity, thus, refers 
to the tendency of a person to use one side of the brain to perceive and function more than the other. 
Psychologists agree that the two hemispheres do not work in isolation, but form a highly integrated 
system. Indeed, most everyday tasks involve a mixture of left and right-brain skills. 

Statement of the Problem 

Effect of Computer Assisted Instruction on Achievement in Economics in Relation to 
Attitude towards Technology and Style of Learning and Thinking 

Objectives 

• To develop and validate Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) units for teaching Economics at XI 
level. 

• To compare the effect of Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) as against Conventional Teaching 
Method (CTM) in terms of achievement in Economics. 
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• To study the difference between mean achievement scores of students in Economics in relation to 
style of learning and thinking. 

• To study the difference between mean achievement scores of students in Economics with respect to 
their attitude towards technology. 

• To study whether there is a significant interaction among instructional strategies, style of learning 
and thinking and attitude towards technology. 

Hypotheses 

• There will be no significant difference between mean achievement scores of students exposed to 
various instructional strategies i.e. CAI and CTM. 

• There will be no significant difference between mean achievement scores of students in Economics 
in relation to style of learning and thinking. 

• There will be no significant difference between mean achievement scores of students in Economics 
with respect to their attitude towards technology. 

• There will be no significant interaction between instructional strategies and style of learning and 
thinking. 

• There will be no significant interaction between instructional strategies and attitude towards 
technology. 

• There will be no significant interaction among instructional strategies, style of learning and thinking 
and attitude towards technology with respect to achievement in Economics. 

Sampling 

The target population of the study was all the students of Economics studying in various 
schools of district Pathankot. For drawing the sample for the present study, the five senior secondary 
schools affiliated to C. B. S. E. were selected by purposive sampling. A sample of 200 students of 
Economics of XI class was chosen from the selected schools. The 200 students selected as the sample 
group were randomly assigned to control group and the experimental group on the basis of their Pre- 
test achievement test scores. 

Tools Used 

1 . CAI material, developed by the investigator, was used to teach the concepts of Economics to the 
students who were exposed to CAI instructional strategy. 

2. Style of Learning and Thinking (SOLAT) tool by Venkataraman, 1994. 

3. Attitude Scale towards Technology constructed and standardized by the investigator. 

4. Achievement test in Economics constructed and standardized by the investigator. 

Data Collection 

After the selection of the sample the experiment was conducted in the following phases. 

In phase I, Pre-test of achievement test (developed by investigator), attitude towards 
technology scale (developed by the investigator) and SOLAT test by Venkataraman (1994) were 
administered to the students. The groups were made equivalent on the basis of pre test achievement 
test scores. 

In phase II, both the groups were given instructions. The treatment group was exposed to 
Computer Assisted Instruction. The control group was given instructions by using Conventional 
Teaching Method. 

In phase III, the same achievement test was administered as post test to both the groups after 
the treatment was over. The gain achievement scores were compared to determine the effectiveness of 
the treatment. 

Statistical Techniques Used 

The data collected was subjected to statistical analysis through descriptive and inferential 
statistics. Descriptive statistics such as mean, median, mode, Standard Deviation, Skewness and 
Kurtosis were compared to study the nature and distribution of data. Inferential statistics viz. 2x2x3 
ANOVA and t-test were used to test the hypotheses of the study. 
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Major Findings 

1. The students taught through conventional teaching method were found to be high achievers as 
compared to those who were taught through CAI. 

2. The attitude towards technology did not affect the achievement of students in Economics. 

3. Style of learning and thinking did not account for any variation in the achievement of students in 
Economics. 

4. No significant interaction was found between instructional strategies and attitude towards 
technology. 

5. No significant interaction was found between instructional strategies and style of learning and 
thinking. 

6. There was a significant interaction among instructional strategies, attitude towards technology and 
style of learning and thinking. 
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ABSTRACT 

Well-developed techniques are currently available to help growers meet the demand of 
the pharmaceutical industry in the next century. These protocols are designed to provide 
optimal levels of carbohydrates, organic compounds (vitamins), mineral nutrients, 
environmental factors (e.g. light, gaseous environment, temperature, and humidity) and 
growth regulators required to obtain high regeneration rates of many plant species in vitro 
and thereby facilitate commercially viable micropropagation. An overview of the 
regeneration of medicinal plants by direct and indirect organogenesis and by somatic 
embryogenesis from various types of explants is reviewed. 
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Abbreviations 

[BA/BAP : 6-benzylaminopurine, 2,4-D : 2,4-dichlorophenoxy acetic acid, Kn : kinetin, IAA : indole- 
3-acetic acid, IB A : indole-3-butyric acid, NAA : 1 -naphthalene acetic acid, TDZ :Thidiazuron, 2ip : 
2-isopentyladenine, GA3 :Gibberellic acid, MS : Murashige & Skoog (1962)] 

Introduction 

Medicinal plants have been the subject of man’s curiosity and purpose since time 
immemorial. The importance of medicinal plants in the treatment of chronic diseases needs no 
elaboration. In fact, even with the tremendous advancement in the field of synthetic chemistry, almost 
50% of the commercial drugs available in the market remain of plant origin. The herbal system was, 
however, pushed to the background with the advent of allopathic system. It is now back with a 
vengeance and the age-old system of herbal medicine is being revived due to its long lasting curative 
effect, easy availability, natural way of healing and rare or no reported side effects(Kamboj, 2000). 
The World Health Organization estimates that up to 80 per cent of people still rely mainly on 
traditional remedies such as herbs for their medicines. Plants are also the source of many modern 
medicines. It is estimated that approximately one quarter of prescribed drugs contain plant extracts or 
active ingredients obtained from or modeled on plant substances. The most popular analgesic, aspirin, 
was originally derived from species of Scdix and Spiraea and some of the most valuable anti-cancer 
agents such as paclitaxel and vinblastine are derived solely from plant sources (Roberts, 1988; 
Katzung, 1995; Pezzuto, 1996). In recent years there has been renewed interest in natural medicines 
that are obtained from plant parts or plant extracts. On the order of 40% or more of the 
pharmaceuticals currently used in Western countries are already derived or at least partially derived 
from natural sources. Due to growing world population, increased anthropogenic activities, rapidly 
eroding natural ecosystem etc., the natural habitat for a great number of plants are dwindling and 
many of them are facing extinction (Kamboj, 2000). Ayurveda, the indigenous system of Indian 
medicine, describes thousands of plant species in detail. With its varied climatic zones, India has a 
rich diversity of medicinal herbs. The forest harbour a large number of plant species, but deforestation 
has been responsible for the rapid loss of medicinal plant wealth, such that many valuable medicinal 
plants are under the threat of extinction (Rout et al., 2000).The inevitable ruthless exploitation of 
herbs leading to their rapid depletion from the wild is a cause for concern. In fact, the pace of 
depletion has outpaced the pace of conservation. New strategies are being therefore formulated for 
rapid multiplication and conservation of medicinal plants. Besides the conventional methods, 
biotechnology has proved useful in the improvement of herbs that yield drugs. 

Biotechnological tools are important for multiplication and genetic enhancement of the 
medicinal plants by adopting techniques such as in-vitro regeneration and genetic transformations. It 
can also be harnessed for production of secondary metabolites using plants as bioreactors. This paper 
reviews the achievements and advances in the application of tissue culture for the in-vitro 
regeneration of medicinal plants from various explants and enhanced production of secondary 
metabolites. 
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In-vitro Propagation through axillary bud culture 

In-vitro propagation of plants holds tremendous potential for the production of high-quality 
plant-based medicines. This can be achieved through different methods including micropropagation. 
Micropropagation has many advantages over conventional methods of vegetative propagation, which 
suffer from several limitations (Nehra and Kartha, 1994). With micropropagation, the multiplication 
rate is greatly increased. It also permits the production of pathogen-free material. Micropropagation of 
various plant species, including many medicinal plants, has been reported (Murashige, 1978; Skirvin 
et al., 1990; Withers and Anderson, 1986). Propagation from existing meristems yields plants that are 
genetically identical with the donor plants (Hu and Wang, 1983). Plant regeneration from shoot and 
stem meristems has yielded encouraging results in medicinal plants like Swertiachirata , 
Aeglemarmelo, Carallumabhupenderiana, Gymnemasylvestre etc. The different steps of axillary bud 
cultures are represented in Fig. 1 . 



Fig. 1. Axillary bud culture of Murrayakoenigii a) multiple shoots are formed from cotyledonary 
node explants on MS medium with BA and NAA, b) in vitro generated plant before 
hardening, c) 3-years old TC generated plants. 


Numerous factors are reported to influence the success of in-vitro propagation of different 
medicinal plants. The effects of auxins and cytokinins on shoot multiplication of various medicinal 
plants have been reported. Balaraju et al. (2009) reported an efficient in vitro plant regeneration 
protocol for Swertiachirata (Gentianaceae), a critically endangered Himalayan medicinal herb, was 
developed using shoot tip explants derived from in vitro grown seedlings. An in vitro shoot-let 
production system using Murashige and Skoog (MS) medium with various hormones such as BAP, 
Kn and TDZ was established. BAP at 1 .0 mg/1 and Kn, 0. 1 mg/1 induced highest number of multiple 
shoots per explant. In the medicinal tree species Aeglemannelos, high frequency bud break were 
induced on MS basal medium supplemented with 0.5 mg/L BA. After 10 days of culture, nodal 
explants with multiplied buds started callusing with restricted growth and defoliation. When the same 
nodal explants ware transferred into the same basal medium supplemented with 0.5 mg BA/1 with 
different concentrations of either kinetin (KN) or gibberellic acid (GA3) or in combinations has 
shown healthy shoots with expanded shoot length. In vitro multiplication of an endangered medicinal 
plant, Carallumabhupenderiana, via enhanced axillary bud proliferation from nodal explants was 
established by Ugraiah et al. (2011). The highest number of shoots and the maximum average shoot 
length were recorded on MS medium supplemented with BA (8.87 pM) at pH 5.8. Rooting was best 
achieved on half-strength MS medium augmented with NAA (2.69 pM). Gymnemasylvestre is an 
important medicinal plant used in different systems of medicine as a remedy for the treatment of 
diabetes. Thiyagarajan and Venkatachalam (2013) described an efficient and rapid protocol for large 
scale in vitro plant regeneration from mature axillary node explants of G. sylvestre. The axillary node 
explants were cultured on MS medium supplemented with different concentrations of BAP and KIN 
(0.5-3. 0 mg/1) for shoot bud induction. In order to enhance the shoot bud multiplication, regenerated 
shoot buds were further sub-cultured onto MS medium fortified with different concentrations of BAP 
(0.5-3. 0 mg/1) in combination with 0.5 mg/1 of NAA/IBA/IAA/KIN. The highest frequency of 
multiple shoot bud regeneration with maximum number of shoots was noticed on MS medium 
supplemented withl.O mg/1 BAP and 0.5 mg/1 KIN combination. In another experiment, in vitro 
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derived shoot buds were cultured on different concentrations of GA3 (0.5-2.0 mg/1) and various 
concentrations of BAP (0.5-3. 0 mg/1) in combination with KIN (0.5 mg/1) and GA3 (1.0 mg/1) for 
shoot bud multiplications as well as elongation. For large scale plant production, in vitro derived 
axillary buds were cultured on MS medium fortified with BAP (1.0 mg/1) + KIN (0.5 mg/1) + 
GA3(1.0 mg/1) combination. 

Callus-mediated organogenesis 

The induction of callus growth and subsequent differentiation and organogenesis is 
accomplished by the differential application of growth regulators and the control of conditions in the 
culture medium. With the stimulus of endogenous growth substances or by addition of exogenous 
growth regulators to the nutrient medium, cell division, cell growth and tissue differentiation are 
induced. There are many reports on the regeneration of various medicinal plants via callus culture and 
the representative steps of organogenesis of Bacopamonnieri are presented (Fig. 2). 



Fig. 2. Organogenesis from the callus of Bacopamonnieri a) initiation of shoot on the solid mass 
of callus on MS medium with Kinetin and NAA, b) regenerated shoots and shoot buds 
from the same callus, c) rooting of the regenerated shoot in IBA containing medium. 


Shoot organogenesis was successfully achieved in petiole explants excised from 6 to 8-week 
old in vitro plantlets of yam Dioscorearotundata, Dioscoreacayenensis and Dioscoreaalatci. Only the 
basipetal portion of the petiole acquired competence, and plants regenerated on MS medium 
supplemented 10 pM kinetin and 1.5 pM putrescine (Anike et al., 2012). Similarly Hypocotyl 
explants of Catharanthusroseus were formed adventitious shoots on Murashige and Skoogbasal 
medium (MS) supplemented with 14 pM zeatin and 2.5 pM NAA. Excised adventitious shoots were 
then readily rooted on a half-strength MS basal medium (Choi et al., 2003). In another experiment 
with the same plants the mature embryo regenerated efficiently via organogenesis in MS medium 
supplemented with either 2.5 pM TDZ or 5.3 pM a- naphthalene acetic acid (NAA) and 2.2 pM BA. 
Hypocotyl and cotyledon did not induce somatic embryogenesis and organogenesis in TDZ- 
containing medium but gave a maximum percentage of shoots in MS medium supplemented with 5.3 
pM NAA and 2.2 pM BA. Stem nodes and meristem tips showed better regeneration via 
organogenesis in the medium supplemented with NAA and BA and in lower concentrations of TDZ 
(Dhandapani et al., 2008).The shoot organogenesis was also reported in the medicinal plants 
Centellaasiatica from leaf explants on MS medium augmented with 4.42 pM BA with 5.37 pM NAA 
(Bibi et al. 2011). Bouhouche and Ksiksi (2007) established an efficient and rapid plant regeneration 
system via direct organogenesis for Teucriumstocksianum Boiss (Lamiaceae), an endangered and 
valuable medicinal plant. Hypocotyl explants excised from seedlings germinated in vitro were 
cultured on Murashige and Skoog (MS) medium supplemented with different concentrations of 
kinetin and indoleacetic acid (LAA) to induce shoot formation. Differentiation of multiple shoots was 
initiated within 3 weeks of culture. Optimal regeneration was achieved on medium containing 3 mg/1 
kinetin and 0.5 mg/1 IAA. This particular medium composition significantly improved the production 
of multiple shoots directly from hypocotyl explants compared to other combinations of plant growth 
regulators. Chaudhuri et al. (2008) have formulated a reproducible protocol for the rapid propagation 
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and conservation of Swertiachirata plant using leaves taken from in vitro shoot cultures. Direct 
induction of more than seven shoot buds per explant was achieved for the first time when the explants 
were placed on MS medium supplemented with 2.22 pM N-6 benzyladenine, 11.6 pM kinetin, and 
0.5 pM a-naphthalene acetic acid. Direct organogenesis was noted exclusively from the adaxial 
surface of the basal segments of leaves. Leaves closer to the apical meristem were more responsive 
than those farther away from the meristem. An in vitro propagation system for Artemisia vulgaris L., 
a traditional medicinal plant, has been developed from hypocotyl segments on MS medium 
supplemented with 4.54 pM TD. Regenerated shoots formed roots when subcultured onto a medium 
containing 8.56 pM IAA. Healthy plantlets were transferred to a garden soil : farmyard soil : sand 
(2 : 1 : 1 ) mixture for acclimatization, which was successful, and subsequent maturity was achieved 
under greenhouse conditions over a six-month period. (Sujatha and RanjithaKumari, 2007).High 
frequency shoot regeneration from in vitro derived leaf explants of W a tta ka ka vo lubil is w a s reported 
through callus mediated organogenesis (Chakradhar and Pullaiah, 2014). Organogeniccalli were 
induced from 20 day old aseptic seedling explants on MS medium fortified with various 
concentrations and combinations of plant growth regulators, BAP, NAA, 1BA and gibberellic acid 
(GA3). A mean of 8.6 shoots developed from organogenic callus induced from a 2 x 2 cm leaf 
explants on MS medium with 3% sucrose having 5.37pM NAA in combination with 2.22 pM BAP 
with 60% induction capacity. Further development of adventitious shoots could be achieved by sub 
culturing the callus to the same medium with 4.40 pM BAP and 0.288 pM GA3. 

Regeneration through Somatic Embryogenesis 

Somatic embryogenesis is a process where groups of somatic cells/tissues lead to the 
formation of somatic embryos which resemble the zygotic embryos of intact seeds and can grow into 
seedlings on suitable medium. Plant regeneration via somatic embryogenesis from single cells, that 
can be induced to produce an embryo and then a complete plant, has been demonstrated in many 
medicinal plant species. The direct and indirect somatic embryogenesis of Murrayakoenigiiwere 
represented in Fig. 3. 



Fig. 3. Somatic embryogenesis of Murrayakoenigii a) direct somatic embryo formation (arrow 


mark) on the zygotic embryonal axis in TDZ containing medium, b) indirect 
embryogenesis through intermediary callus formation in BA and NAA containing 
medium c) somatic embryo derived rooted plant. 

Embryogenic callus in Ca th a ra n th u s ros e u s was initiated from hypocotyl on MS medium 
supplemented with 1. 0-2.0 mg dm 3 of 2, 4-dichlorophenoxy acetic acid (2,4-D) or 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid (CPA). Calli from other sources were nonembryogenic. Numerous somatic 
embryos were induced from primary callus on MS medium supplemented with NAA within two 
weeks of culture. Embryo proliferation was much faster on medium supplemented with BAP. After 
transfer to medium with gibberellic acid (GA3,1.0 mg dm 3 ) mature green embryos were developed 
and germinated well into plantlets on MS liquid medium supplemented with 0.5 mg dm 3 BAP. Later, 
embryos with cotyledonary leaves were subjected to different auxins treatments for the development 
of roots. Before transfer ex vitro , plantlets were cultivated on half strength MS medium containing 3 
% sucrose and 0.5 mg dm ' BAP for additional 2 weeks (Junaid et al. 2007). Plant regeneration 
through indirect somatic embryogenesis was achieved from leaf, internode, node and shoot-tip 
derived callus of Leptadeniareticulata. Martin (2004) reported somatic embryos at the highest 
frequency were induced on MS medium supplemented with 8.87 pM BA and 2.46 pM 1BA. From 
different explants, only shoot-tip and node explant derived calli induced somatic embryos. Transfer of 
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the embryogenic callus to suspension cultures of the same concentration of growth regulators 
facilitated the development of embryos. Suspension cultures with reduced concentration of BA (2.22 
pM) either alone or in combination with 0.49 pM IBA fostered maturation of embryos. Half-strength 
MS solid medium with 1.44 pM GA 3 and BA (0.22 or 0.44 pM) facilitated conversion of embryos into 
plantlets at higher rate compared to that on with BA alone. An efficient method of repetitive somatic 
embryogenesis and plant regeneration was established in Coriandrumsativum L. Embryogenic callus 
was induced from cotyledon and hypocotyl segments on MS medium with 4.52 mM2,4-D, upon 
subculturing on medium having same level of 2,4-D at an interval of 3 weeks developed somatic 
embryos, which progressed to cotyledonary stage through early developmental stages of somatic 
embryogenesis. The transfer of somatic embryos at an early cotyledonary and cotyledonary stage in 
clumps in succession to fresh 4.52 mM2,4-D supplemented medium developed embryos in a 
cyclicmanner. Upon transferal toembryogenic clumps (cotyledonary embryos) to modified MS 
medium (4 g l 1 KN0 3 , 0.29 g r 1 NH 4 N0 3 , 3mg l 1 thiamine HC1, 0.5 mg I 'pyridoxinc HC1, and 5 mg 1 
'nicotinic acid), the embryos irrespective of the cycles underwent maturation and germination. 
Germinating embryos transferred to half-strength MS medium favored healthy growth of plantlets 
(Murthy el al. 2008). Tu et al. (2005) describe an efficient procedure to obtain somatic embryos from 
mature zygotic embryos of Hyoscyamusniger (black henbane). The critical step in this protocol was 
soaking of the seeds in sterile distilled water for 16 h, prior to excision and culture of zygotic 
embryos, on MS basal medium supplemented with 2% sucrose, 2 g/1 myo-inositol, 0.5 g/1 2-(N- 
morpholino) ethane sulfonic acid and 1 mg/1 a-naphthalene acetic acid (NAA). The regenerated 
somatic seedlings were fertile and were morphologically uniform. This procedure is simple, rapid and 
effective for high frequency of plant regeneration via somatic embryogenesis. Optimum embryogenic 
callus induction in Cymbopogonpendulus, an aromatic grass was observed on MS basal medium 
supplemented with p 13.57 pM 2,4-dicholorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4-D) with 8.88 pM N6- 
benzyladenine (BA). Subsequent culturing of embryogenicc allion MS medium containing 4.52 mM 
2,4-D and 8.88-13.32 mM BA gave maximum number of somatic embryos. Addition of coconut 
water (CW) promoted induction, growth and differentiation of callus and somatic embryogenesis. 
Further development of embryos into plantlets was achieved on MS medium supplemented with lower 
concentration of biotin and calcium pantothenate (CaP) along with BA (4.44-13.32 pM) and kinetin 
(2.32-4.65 pM). The root meristems were established on half strength MS medium containing 2% 
sucrose and 2.46-9.84 pM Indole3 -butyric acid (IBA) and successfully established in soil with 77.8% 
survival rate in field condition (Bhattacharya et al. 2010). Paul et al. (201 1) established a reproducible 
protocol for direct and indirect somatic embryogenesis was established in a small aromatic tree, 
Murrayakoenigii. Embryogenic callus was obtained from 90% zygotic embryonic axis (ZE) and 70% 
cotyledon (COT) explants in Murashige and Skoog (MS) basal medium supplemented with 8.88 pM 
6-benzyladenine (BA) and 2.675 pM a-naphthaleneacetic acid (NAA). Globular somatic embryos 
were induced and further matured from such embryogenic callus by subsequent culture on the same 
basal media containing thidiazuron (TDZ) (2.27-9.08 pM). The highest frequency of somatic 
embryos (14.58 ± 0.42) was recovered from ZE -derived callus after 6 weeks. The age and type of 
explant and concentration of TDZ played an important role in the development of somatic embryos. 
Explants excised from 60-day-old seed differentiated from 96.67% of ZE explants and 86.67% from 
COT explants when cultured on MS basal medium supplemented with 4.54 and 9.08 pM TDZ, 
respectively, after 4 weeks. The best result obtained for the average frequency of somatic embryos 
(11.28 ± 0.32) was from ZE explants, which was significantly higher than COT explants (7.34 ± 
0.97). Most of the somatic embryos (above 95%), irrespective of their origin, germinated after 4 
weeks in 1/2 MS basal media containing 2.32 pM kinetin (KN) and 1.07 pM NAA. Well-rooted 
plantlets were successfully acclimatized. Anemopsiscalifornica, commonly known as yerba mansa, is 
an important medicinal plant that has traditionally been used to treat a variety of digestive, respiratory 
and skin ailments, and has been reported to possess anticancer properties. The increase in demand for 
this medicinal plant puts wild populations at risk due to over-harvesting; therefore, the development 
of alternatives such as in vitro propagation may help reduce this pressure on natural plant resources. 
Shoot bud multiplication of this particular species was done using nodal explants from axenic 
seedlings, reaching the highest multiplication rate (on average 15 shoots per explant) when the culture 
medium was supplemented with 4 mg/L kinetin. Propagated shoots produced roots in medium 
containing 1 mg/L indole-3-butyric acid. Best induction of somatic embryogenesis was obtained from 
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leaf explants cultured on medium supplemented with 4 mg/L naphthalene acetic acid. 

Acclimatization and Field Establishment 

Acclimatization of micropropagated plants in the greenhouse under field conditions was 
reviewed by Preece and Sutter (1991). Satheesh and Bhavanandan (1988) reported that when 
micropropagated plants of Plumbagoroseawere transferred to pots containing a 1:1 soil and sand 
mixture under greenhouse conditions, about 60% of the plants survived (96%) was recorded When 
plantlets of Pine 1 1 kite rna ta we re transplanted into a 1:2:1 mixture of vermiculite :loam soil :peat moss 
(Tsay et al., 1989). Jha and Sen (1985) reported that prior to transfer to soil, all of the rooted plantlets 
of Bowieavolubiliswere maintained for 4-6 weeks in MS salts with 0.5% sucrose and incubated at 24- 
30°C for 4 weeks for hardening. After 4 weeks, the plantlets were transferred to soil and showed 80% 
survival. Jha and Jha(1989) noted the highest survival of Cephaelisipecacuanha when the plants were 
maintained for a 4-week period in liquid MS medium and then transferred to greenhouse conditions. 
Mathur et al. (1988) reported that 60% of the encapsulated shoot buds of Valerianawallichimere 
rooted in pots with vermiculite under greenhouse conditions. Paul et al. (2011) described Twenty in- 
vitro-grown matured plants with 2-3-cm shoot length and strong tap-root were washed with running 
tap water and were transferred into 6-cm earthen cups containing a mixture of soil, perlite, and 
vermiculite (1:1 :l).The plantlets were kept in the culture room within a polythene bag under a 16-h 
photoperiod of 35 pE m 2 s 'light intensity provided by cool white fluorescent tubes (Philips, India) 
for 2 weeks. They were later gradually exposed to low humidity by removing the polythene cover and 
transferred to a polythene tunnel under maximum photosynthetically active photon flux density of 200 
IE m 2 s' 1 , a temperature range of 20-28°C, and 70-100% of relative humidity. The plants were 
regularly watered with hand sprayer and liquid fertilizers (N:P:K 20:20:20) were applied at a 
fortnightly interval. The potted plants were finally transferred to the field after 8 weeks. 80% of plants 
survived well in the field condition. 

Conclusion 

Plants have been an important source of medicine for thousands of years. Medicines in 
common use, such as aspirin and digitalis, are derived from plants, and new transgenic varieties could 
be created as efficient green production lines for other pharmaceuticals as well as vaccines and 
anticancer drugs. Tissue culture is useful for multiplying and conserving the species, which are 
difficult to regenerate by conventional methods and save them from extinction. The improved in-vitro 
plant cell culture systems have potential for commercial exploitation of secondary metabolites. Tissue 
culture protocols have been developed for several plants but there are many other species, which are 
over exploited in pharmaceutical industries and need conservation. 
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ABSTRACT 

Forensic Accounting is the combination of the Accounting, Auditing and Investigation 
skills. The base of forensic accounting is Accounting knowledge. Forensic accounting is 
the application of a specialized knowledge and specific skills to stumble upon the 
evidence of economic transactions. In India the formation of Serious Fraud Investigation 
Office is the landmark creation for the Forensic Accountants. Growing cyber crimes, 
failure of regulators to track the security scams, series of co-operative banks bursting - all 
are pinpointing the need of forensic accounting, irrespective of whether we understand the 
need or not. It’s a thrill of hunt. Maurice E. Peloubet who coined the term Forensic 
Accountant in 1946 said that the preparation of financial statements has some but not all 
of the characteristics of forensic accounting. This paper covers the meaning and definition 
of forensic accounting. Simultaneously it contain the introductory information about 
forensic accounting of the various companies who adopts the said practices. 

Meaning 

Forensic accounting, forensic accountancy or financial forensics is the specialty practice area 
of accounting that describes engagements that result from actual or anticipated disputes or litigation. 
"Forensic" means "suitable for use in a court of law", and it is to that standard and potential outcome 
that forensic accountants generally have to work. Forensic accountants, also referred to as forensic 
auditors or investigative auditors, often have to give expert evidence at the eventual trial. All of the 
larger accounting firms, as well as many medium-sized and boutique firms, as well as various Police 
and Government agencies have specialist forensic accounting departments. Within these groups, there 
may be further sub-specializations : some forensic accountants may, for example, just specialize in 
insurance claims, personal injury claims, and fraud, construction, or royalty audits. 

Financial forensic engagements may fall into several categories. For example : 

• Economic damages calculations, whether suffered through tort or breach of contract; 

• Post-acquisition disputes such as earn outs or breaches of warranties; 

• Bankruptcy, insolvency, and reorganization; 

• Securities fraud; 

• Business valuation and 

• Computer forensics/e -discovery. 

Forensic accountants often assist in professional negligence claims where they are assessing 
and commenting on the work of other professionals. Forensic accountants are also engaged in marital 
and family law of analyzing lifestyle for spousal support purposes, determining income available for 
child support and equitable distribution. Engagements relating to criminal matters typically arise in 
the aftermath of fraud. They frequently involve the assessment of accounting systems and accounts 
presentation in essence assessing if the numbers reflect reality. 

Some forensic accountants specialize in forensic analytics which is the procurement and 
analysis of electronic data to reconstruct, detect, or otherwise support a claim of financial fraud. The 
main steps in forensic analytics are (a) data collection, (b) data preparation, (c) data analysis, and (d) 
reporting. For example, forensic analytics may be used to review an employee's purchasing card 
activity to assess whether any of the purchases were diverted or divertible for personal use. 

Purpose of Forensic Accounting 

Forensic accountants use these three skills to carry out an examination into the financial 
records of a company. This examination is supposed to be complete and thorough enough to stand in 
court as evidence in legal proceedings. 

The forensic accountant, also called an investigative or forensic auditor, may be called to 
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testify in court as an expert witness. The forensic account will investigate fraud and other related 
matters. 

Service of Forensic Accountants 

Companies seek the services of forensic accounting firms for litigation support, dispute 
resolution and investigative accounting. The forensic accounting firms may also be hired during the 
process of mergers and acquisitions to carry out an in depth look into the financial health of the 
companies in the merger or acquisition. 

The large accountancy forms will have a forensic accounting department. For example, the 
Big 4 accounting firms. Deloitte, PwC, Ernst & Young and KPMG all have forensic accounting 
departments. Another large accounting firm that has forensic accountants on staff is BDO 
International. 

Well Known Forensic Accounting Firms 

Forensic accounting is just not for the large accounting firms though. Even small firms have 
recognized the growth potential of the forensic accounting field. Mattson Driscoll and Damico 
(MDD) is an example of a forensic accounting firm. It is an American company with offices in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Singapore, Canada and of course the United States. 

RGL Forensics is an international forensic accounting firm whose focus is solely on financial 
forensics. Kessler International is also a forensic accounting firm with headquarters in the United 
States. It was founded by Michael Kessler who is quite famously known as the first forensic auditor. 
Forensic accountants are retained by a variety of people and organizations such as the police, banks, 
insurance companies, government bodies and lawyers. The notorious gangster A1 Capone was 
prosecuted and jailed with the help of a forensic accountant. 

So think of forensic accounting as an up and coming profession. A profession where you get 
to play detective, searching for financial crimes committed against other people, the government or 
specific companies. 

1. Mattson Driscoll and Damico (MDD) 

This company regularly provide extensive litigation services and expert witness testimony in 
courts, arbitrations and mediations throughout the world. Current and past assignments include a 
variety of high-profile cases related to business disputes, natural and man-made catastrophes, lost 
profits, business valuations, fraud, business interruption, product liability and recall and subrogation. 
Regardless of where they work may take us, MDD’s exceptional dedication, and singularly qualified 
experts and demonstrated results in this highly specialized area of accounting have long been the 
hallmark of our firm. Tracing its roots to 1933, Matson Driscoll & Damico is a leading forensic 
accounting firm specializing in economic damage quantification assessments. 

2. RGL Forensics 

When it is essential to accurately discover and define financial value, we can rely on the 
global services of RGL Forensics. Since RGL is completely focused on financial forensics, they 
provide their clients with independent and objective investigations while avoiding any question of 
conflict of interest. 

Often considered detectives of the financial world, forensic accountants are trained to follow the 
money trail left by economic transactions and reporting events - even when that trail may have been 
concealed. They use cutting-edge methods and tools to uncover financial evidence that will stand up 
in court or in any other contested circumstance. 

Professionals who rely on RGL to discover and define financial value include : 

• Insurance professionals - for claims made under commercial property and liability insurance 
policies. 

• Legal professionals - for corporate transactions as well as civil and criminal disputes. 

• Corporate professionals - for assets involved in the formation, finance, operation and dissolution of 
business entities - and when investigating fraud. 

• Public sector professionals - for matters pertaining to economic losses, internal compliance, 
regulatory oversight - and when investigating fraud. 
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3. Kessler International 

Kessler International they offer a full range of Forensic Accounting, Computer Forensics and 
Corporate Investigative services to protect companies against the dangers of fraud, counterfeiting, 
product diversion, trademark, patent, and copyright infringement, money laundering and the recent 
explosion in computer crime. Firm was founded in 1988 by Michael G. Kessler, an internationally 
respected investigative consultant who has assisted in thousands of successful investigations for 
corporations and government agencies worldwide. Kessler International is a privately owned, licensed 
and certified firm with offices throughout the world and a network of established affiliates on every 
continent. 

Known for the quality of their investigations and the integrity with which they conduct us, 
their extensive portfolio of services include forensic accounting, business intelligence, investigation 
and surveillance, Internet monitoring, and comprehensive litigation support for attorneys and their 
clients. Kessler International, they constantly invest in new technologies to provide state-of-the-art 
protection for their clients. This includes the latest information technologies, audio and video 
surveillance equipment, and computer software. Their proprietary international databases of corporate 
and individual profiles are some of the most extensive in the industry and they are continuously 
updated to ensure uncompromising data integrity. 

4. AlixPartners 

AlixPartners is a leading global business advisory firm of results-oriented professionals who 
specialize in creating value and restoring performance at every stage of the business life cycle. They 
thrive on their ability to make a difference in high-impact situations and deliver sustainable, bottom- 
line results. 

The need to determine whether the numbers reflect reality may be prompted by an 
investigation, a lawsuit, or allegations of improper activity. At stake may be the future of a business 
and its leaders. In the face of such consequences, companies need a team of forensic accounting and 
investigative professionals who can produce successful outcomes when uncertainty looms large. 
AlixPartners’ professionals are industry leaders in collecting, analyzing, and interpreting financial and 
accounting data and information. They combine technical accounting and investigative expertise with 
experience in matters involving allegations related to financial reporting, regulatory compliance, 
corruption allegations, and securities litigation. 

5. Mcgladrey 

In an increasingly complex business landscape, complicated questions can arise. There is, 
however, a big difference between suspicion and facts. Finding the truth quickly is imperative. 
Gathering evidence that withstands scrutiny is essential. McGladrey's forensic accounting and 
investigative professionals have the skills and experience to resolve high-stakes issues from the board 
room to the courtroom. Their team provides analytical and investigative services to major law firms, 
insurance companies, financial institutions, governmental entities, private equity firms, venture capital 
funds and corporate counsel and executive management. Team members include expert testifiers, 
witness interviewers, data mining and computer forensic specialists, fraud examiners qualified as 
international investigators, CPAs and others you may need to document the facts of your situation. 

6. Lara & Weidman Forensic 

When an individual or business is involved in a dispute with financial implications-such as 
commercial litigation, insurance claims, personal injury, business valuations, securities damages, 
shareholder disputes or fraud investigations - a Forensic CPA can play a critical role in resolving the 
matter. Working closely with the legal team, the Forensic CPA can assist by researching and 
quantifying the dispute’s financial impact and then presenting it in an effective, clear and easy to 
understand manner. 

In the community since 1986, Lara & Weidman Forensic CPA’s, P.A. is a professional 
Association of Certified Public Accountants (CPA’s), Certified Valuation Analysts (CVA’s), Master 
Analysts in Financial Forensics (MAFF’s), Certified Financial Forensics (CFF’s) and business 
consultants dedicated to fulfilling clients’ needs. The firm provides the broad range of technical 
capabilities and expertise typically seen only at national CPA firms. Professional services include 
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forensic accounting, business valuation, fraud prevention and detection, expert witness and other 
litigation support services in divorce, civil, and criminal cases. Lara & Weidman Forensic CPA’s take 
pride in the excellent service they provide their clients, and pledge to extend the same superior quality 
to us and our organization. Indeed, when it comes to complex litigation matters, our proven expertise 
can provide an important advantage. 

7. Alangray 

Established in 1988, Alan Gray, Inc. is an international insurance claims management and 
financial services firm headquartered in Boston, MA. They are more than just a claims management 
service provider. They offer operational and business processing services, and consulting on risks and 
exposures from the simple to the most complex. They have become an advisor and partner to a client 
base that includes major insurers and reinsurers, Fortune 500 companies, law firms, MGAs, brokers 
and captives. Forensic accounting firms such as Alan Gray, Inc. engage in detailed analysis of 
accounting activity with a focus on risk and exposure evaluation. Alan Gray, Inc.'s forensic 
accounting services provide effective solutions to complex business problems that result in improved 
client profitability and minimized submitted loss exposures. The forensic accounting services of Alan 
Gray, Inc. employ Certified Public Accountants (CPAs) and Certified in Financial Forensics (CFFs) 
skilled in evaluating claims within the framework of today's complex insurance coverage. 

8. Sample Engagement 

A major international financial service company needed forensic accounting services to 
quantify a misappropriation by a reinsurance broker. Over $100,000,000 in misappropriated funds 
was identified and Alan Gray, Inc. was instrumental in assembling the required support that led to a 
substantial recovery and prosecution. 

9. sobel-cpa.com 

Sobel & Co., a regional public accounting and consulting firm that has been adding value to 
the area’s business community since 1956. They know that the business world is impacted by an 
ever accelerating rate of change. To respond to this challenge they seamlessly integrate accounting, 
financial, strategic, and advisory and technology services for mid-size companies and organizations 
across a range of industries, including the nonprofit sector. 

Their professionals combine a personalized approach with technical excellence to guide their 
clients and put them - and keep them - on the path to success. 

Conclusion 

Forensic accounting is the application of a specialized knowledge and specific skills to 
stumble upon the evidence of economic transactions. The job demands reporting, where the 
accountability of the fraud is established and the report is considered as evidence in the court of law 
or in the administrative proceeding. In addition to the specialized knowledge about the techniques of 
finding out the frauds one needs patience and analytical mindset. One has to look beyond the numbers 
and grasp the substance of the situation. It is basically the work of the intelligent accountants. He 
needs to question seemingly benign document and look for inconsistencies. He searches for evidence 
of criminal conduct or assists in the determination of, or rebuttal of, claimed damages. He requires the 
ability to think. Far from being an ability that is specific to success in any particular field, developing 
the ability to think enhances a person’s chances of success in life, thus increasing a person’s worth in 
today’ s society. 
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Women’s education has been one of the most contentious questions of ‘modern’ India since 
the early nineteenth century. The nineteenth century socio-religious reform movements - a product of 
the confrontation and interaction of the British with Indian culture, devoted considerable attention to 
the improvement of the position of women in Bengal. Consequently, Sati was forbidden (1828), 
widow remarriage legalized (1856), and inter-course with wives below twelve years of age prohibited 
(1891). Alongside, the movement for female education was stalled, with the Christian missionaries 
and the Brahmos (a reformed Hindu sect) leading and the enlightened Hindus co-operating. 

The process of imparting some education to the daughters of the middle class families, either 
at home or in school had been initiated in the nineteenth century. The primary motivation of most 
parents was to make their daughters more eligible as prospective brides, because increasingly men 
sought educated brides, preferably with some knowledge of English, in order to have a 'help- mate' in 
professional career and a companion in personal life. Not that this consideration was totally 
eliminated, but slowly a new logic of female education began to gain ground. Abala Bose (b. 1855), a 
leading educationist of Bengal argued that women should have 'a deeper and extended' education, 'not 
because we may make better matches for our girls. ..not even that the services of the daughter-in-law 
may be more valuable in the home of her adoption, but because woman like man is first of all a mind, 
and only in the second place physical and a body' (Bose, 1907). Kamini Roy, an alumna of Bethune 
College in an address delivered at a girls' school, claimed that the true aim of women's education was 
to contribute to their all-round advancement and realisation of their potentials. Hindu girls, studying 
in schools with Brahmo and Christian girls showed distinct keenness on pursuing studies. 1 

Yet, women’s education in colonial Bengal did not come with ease. A movement for female 
education started as a part of the ‘colonized males’ search for the ‘new woman’. 2 Initially, the 
missionaries took the initiative of educating the women of Bengal with the expressed purpose of 
converting ‘pure heathens’, i.e. Indian women confined to zenanas. 3 Later on Indian male reformers or 
the Bhadraloks took up the cause of women’s education. Apart from these private initiatives, the 
British Government also responded to the same cause by instituting few new schools for the females 
of Bengal. British rulers and Bhadralok reformers alike saw women as passive objects of reform. 4 
Both of them with few exceptions wanted education for women in order to create good mother and 
good wife models. Jogesh Chandra Bagal noted the contributions of the Female Juvenile Society, The 
Ladies Society, The Ladies Association and The Sreerampore Mission as the foreign agencies in the 
promotion of women’s education in Bengal during the first half of the nineteenth century. 5 

Although the introduction of female education in Bengal had some positive results, they 
suffered from some limitations as well, as the effects of such education were confined to the small 
circles of either the Brahmos or the Christians. And as most of these efforts were carried out secretly, 
it failed to change the attitude of conservative society as a whole. Scarcity of good female teachers 
and the expense of hiring private teachers could not be met by lower and middle class families. 6 
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During the latter half of the 19 th century, question regarding the nature and content of 
women’s education became a subject of intense debate between the so-called ‘liberal progressive’ 
group on the one hand and ‘conservative revivalist’ on the other. 7 But, both the groups agreed to one 
general proposition, that if India had to catch up with the west in terms of its material achievements, 
then her women had to be educated. Nor could this mission be left to an alien colonial state or the 
missionaries because, in doing so if the native women started to refashion themselves in the image of 
her white western counterpart, then it would create a new crisis of identity for the native society. So, 
they wanted to educate their women, but of course in a controlled way. 

It was felt within the reforming circles that if the women of Bengal could relate to the western 
women, there would be an immediate threat to the existing social order, overturning hierarchies of 
power. So, they wanted to define the kind of education that would be suitable for Bengali women. 
Dadabhai Naoroji for example, expressed his views against the discrimination between men and 
women by saying that, “The time will come when natives generally will see the benefit of female 
education as a great social necessity to rise in civilization and to advance social happiness and 
progress and will understand that women had as much right to exercise and enjoy all the rights, 
privileges, and duties of this world as men, each working towards the common good in her or his 
respective sphere. But that time has not come yet... Good and educated mothers only will raise good 
and educated sons”. 8 While Naoroji does mention that women should have the right to enjoy all the 
rights available to men, there is no mistake in the familiar note of women raising sons for the nation. 
Nor can one ignore the fear of being “anglicized” by which Bengali women discarding their own 
culture and tradition could move towards acquiring ‘tastes’ that men folk of Bengal would be unable 
to fulfil. 

During the early stage of female education in Bengal, there was an extensive debate on the 
mode of education, but there had been little discussion on its content. The education of men and 
women were not seen in the same way. The educationalists of Bengal were divided into two groups 
over the content and the curriculum that was to be offered to the women. While one of the groups 
advocated exactly the same type of education as males had, in order to provide quality, the other 
group favoured a modified curriculum to train women for their future role as wife and mother. 9 

Interestingly, even the educated Bengali women themselves championed the cause of 
education with a view to getting educated, well-placed bridegrooms and to become better wives. 
Around this time in England also parents wanted that kind of education for their daughters which 
would enhance a girl’s chances of achieving matrimony. 10 Rokeya Sakhawat Hossein gave examples 
of how in the absence of proper female education, the husband wife relationship could be strained, 
making both the husband and wife extremely unhappy. With the examples of English motherhood 
before them, these Bengali women could realize that educated Bengali mothers would be able to bring 
up their children properly. It was believed that if the women became educated they would be better 
organized to do housework and would be less quarrelsome. Education would develop their mental 
faculties as well as womanly virtues. 

As the home was perceived as the centre of women’s activities, hence it was argued that with 
desirable education women might make better mothers and better wives. Even, Priyambada Debi and 
Kulabala Debi termed the existing female education as ‘manly’ and unsuitable for women. Kulabala 
Debi, insisted that the prescribed education for woman should help her to develop such womanly 
virtues as chastity, self-sacrifice, submission, devotion, kindness, patience and the labours of love. 11 It 
is interesting to note that in the nineteenth century discourse on women’s education the question of 
developing the individualism of women was still absent. Thus, while the reform issue was being 
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debated by the Bhadralok in public forums and in the press, women continued with their usual 
household routine. 12 

Men’s attempt to uplift their women were not meant for women’s welfare alone, they were at 
the same time, motivated by men’s aspiration for the fulfilment of their own lives. In the new age of 
nineteenth century, the womanhood had much in common with the conventional image of woman as 
wife and mother which was to be designed by education and some Victorian ideals borrowed from the 

west. According to Partha Chatterjee, the home was projected as the inner spiritualized space of the 

nationalist male, where women preserved the age-old Indian dharma. The material world might have 

been lost to the colonial rulers, but the home remained the site of the 
nationalist victory. That is why the idea of modern, educated housewives 
was always tied to the older patriarchal imagination of the mythical figure 
of Lakshmi. 13 The Muslim reformers advocating women’s education also 
wanted to create women who would be better mothers and better 
Muslims. 14 

The most significant breakthrough in the education of Bengali 
women came with the establishment of Calcutta Female School on 7 th 

May, 1849 in Calcutta by John Eliot Drinkwater Bethune, who was the 

law member in the Governor General’s Council and President of the 
Council of Education. But, he also reiterated the need for educated 
mothers and the familiar belief in the “civilizing” mission of women. 15 
According to Bethune, to attain these goals women were to be taught in 
Bengali, using English only for “subsidiary advantages” and with their parental approval. Apart from 
mere general subjects, girls were also going to learn ‘a thousand feminine works and 
accomplishments’ in embroidery, fancy work and drawing, to give them a “means of adoring their 
own homes, and of supplying themselves with harmless and elegant employment”. In short, it was the 
same kind of education that was in vogue among their British middle class contemporaries. 16 The 
aforesaid view found resonance in the Report dated 15 th December, 1862 forwarded by Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, when he suggested that reading, writing, 
arithmetic, biography, geography, history of Bengal, needle-work, and sewing were to be taught to the 
girls of Bethune School. 17 

Though Bethune School was meant for the girls of Hindu upper and middle class families, 
but, education at Bethune School was free from religious influence and the School staffs were not 
allowed to preach Christianity at any time. Nevertheless, the School was not successful initially. Even 
those who agreed on the necessity of female education saw public schooling as an offending custom 
and religious propriety. It was said that many of the School girls were low-caste and that the duration 
of their education was very brief because of early marriages. Attendance was irregular and middle 
income bhadralok families, which supplied most of the pupils were unable to afford the fee in addition 
to the other costs of female education. 18 

A survey conducted by divisional inspectors of School for the committee of Public 
Instructions in 1870 provides valuable insight into the social background of pupils at the school. Of 
the 76 pupils at Bethune School at that time, 51 were from the “small land holder, higher professional 
and lower professional” groups. The School was open to the girls of Hindu Nationality between 6 and 
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18 years of age and it was meant for the Matriculation Standard. 19 The education imparted at the 
beginning was of an elementary nature and the intention of the founder was to attract girls of the 
upper class. 20 In this School instruction was imparted in Bengali. For girls who lived far away and 
were unable to afford transport, a carriage was provided. The first two pupils of this School 
(Bhubanmala and Kundamala) were the daughters of the orthodox Pandit Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankar. 21 Madan Mohan Tarkalankar wrote in “Sarbasuvankari Patrika” that conservatives 
believed that there was no point in educating women, because they would neither get into service nor 
to Law Courts with the object of practising politics. Since they would not go to foreign lands for 
trading purpose or interact with the outside world, they would remain confined to home, even if they 
got educated (1850). 22 Bethune School was maintained by its founder from his private funds, until 
1851 when he died. The most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie bore all its expenses from 1851 to 
1856. It was then taken over and has since been supported by the Government. The management is 
entrusted to a committee appointed by the Government of Bengal. 23 

The institution contributed immensely to the development of female education in Bengal in 
the sense that the bhadralok by sending their daughters to this School publicly broke the age-long 
customs of strict seclusion, and female education was thus institutionalized. 24 Miss Mary Carpenter 
during her visit at Calcutta wrote that herewith the Government some influential Hindus played 
important role in decision making and Hindus did not like to change the ancient manners. 25 
Contrasting the condition of women’s education in Bombay and Calcutta, Miss Carpenter saw 200 
pupils in many Bombay schools, but in Bethune School she could find only eighty students and 
Bethune School was the only girls School she had seen in Calcutta for the higher classes, managed by 
native gentlemen who got large help from the Government, while at Bombay native gentlemen 
support the schools entirely by themselves. As she observed that the Calcutta gentlemen were much 
opposed to the establishment of a female normal School or to anything which indicated change in the 
condition of women in India. 

Although progressive in outlook, and a staunch believer in the social uplift of women, J. E. D. 
Bethune, too shared the contemporary ideal of womanhood. He foresaw educated woman of Bengal 
primarily as a “Debonair” i.e. woman of good root-stocks”, “of good family”. 26 He thus favoured 
educating women through a formal institution, but he did not try to implement any radical change like 
women’s employment, or their participation in politics. On the contrary an alumna of Bethune 
College, Sunitibala Gupta, opined that the education which had no practical implication and which 
could not improve their lives was not their aim. According to her, true education would enable women 
to be self-employed. Educated women would perform her household duties more skilfully and they 
would certainly not make bad mothers and bad wives as a result of their education. 27 
So in retrospect it can be said that though the colonial government and the patriarchy had shared a 
limited space for the educated women, many women themselves demanded a more meaningful 
education that would establish their own identity. With the turn of the century, the educated women of 
Bengal became even more articulate and were able to step into the public domain through their 
participation in employment and political movements. This voice of educated women of Bengal 
became evident in the writings of Ashabati Sarkar, an alumna of Bethune College, who wrote an 
article entitled “Message of the Age to Girls”, which was published in “Usha” (Bethune College 
Magazine) and was included in the Calcutta University Commission’s Report of 1919 as well. She 
wrote that, “The girls of Bengal have been receiving education for about forty years. The time has 


19 University of Calcutta, The Calendar, 1930, p. 356. 

20 University of Calcutta, The Calendar, 1930, p. 528. 

21 Chakraborty, Rachana, “Women’s Education and Empowerment in Colonial Bengal” in Hans Hagerdal ed. 
Essays on Colonial Domination and Asian Agency, Amsterdam University Press, 2009, p. 90. 

22 Indramitra, Karunasagar Vidyasagar, Ananda Publishers, Fifth edition, October, 2007, p. 189. 

23 University of Calcutta, The Calendar, 1889, p. 254. 

24 Murshid, Ghulam, Reluctant Debutante : Responses of Bengali Women to Modernisation 1849-1905, Rajsahi, 
Sahitya Samsad, 1983, pp. 34-35. 

25 Carpenter, Mary, On female education in India from Bristol selected Pamphlets (1868), p. 9. 

26 “Usha”, Bethune College Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 7, March, 1918, p. 6. 

27 Sunitibala Gupta, “Bangaramonir Bartamankalupogoji Sikkha” in “Usha”, Bethune College Magazine, Vol. 1, 
No. 7, March, 1918, pp. 23-27. 
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come when we shall have to choose one or others of the ways. What way are we going to choose? The 
first glamour of awakening has passed. It is time some of the unpleasant features of the emancipation 
of women should pass also, and make room for reason and clear thought which will make every girl 
of Bengal a true woman. . .It is the spirit in which life is led that matters. The power of self-control is 
another name for liberty. Liberty consists in the right of choosing according to conscience and reason. 
This control was forced upon women by men before, but now has to come from within ourselves. To 
this, love must be added. Reason is supreme only by the side of love. Received and given in this spirit, 
education may impart the power alike of self realization and self restraint. The woman is [the] true 
guardian of the early education of the children of the race, and she herself must have that which she 
alone can impart in turn to them. The way to much of what is best in education lies through the 
education of girls and women . 28 
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ABSTRACT 

This article is an attempt to see the possibility of convergence of International Humanitarian 
Law and International Human Rights Law in issues of Jammu and Kashmir conflict of India 
which is serving serious challenge for the Humanitarian law jurisprudence. The changing face 
of Armed Conflict in 21th century has posed serious alarming question to the existing laws 
related to International Armed Conflict (IAC) and Non-International Armed Conflict (NIAC). 

The everyday regular phenomenon’s are nowadays turning into hostilities which is 
challenging the application of ‘conduct of hostilities’ model which is governed by 
International Humanitarian Law or Laws of Armed Conflict - IHL and when a ‘law 
enforcement’ called International Human Rights Law - IHRL applies. This article also 
examines the domain of operation of IHL and IHRL for seeking the point of departure and 
point of meeting with each other in this conflict. There is serious question among the Jurists 
of International law about whether these two legal regimes called IHL and IHRL are 
incompatible with each other or there is ray of hope which might be applied in parallel and 
alongside. The issues of Jammu and Kashmir are challenging the entire development of IHL 
and IHRL in field of armed conflict. Jammu and Kashmir contention is not only the subject 
matter of Humanitarian jurisprudence rather it has drag the political meaning of two countries 
in Asia which are India and Pakistan. These countries have fought three times war with each 
other over the conflict of Jammu and Kashmir in search of establishing the sovereign 
authority of each others. This article seeks to address the conflicting issues of IHL and IHRL 
for the better protection of civilian and others. The conflict over the Jammu and Kashmir is 
becoming more of political focused than the Humanitarian. The different leadership are 
playing with the issues of Jammu and Kashmir from the political lenses and looking from 
their political eyes which shall not be effective for resolution of conflict. 

Key Words : International Humanitarian Law, International Human Rights Law, Political 
Eyes, Conflict and Blame game 

Armed Conflict : Journey of Blood shied 

Armed conflict is as old as human kind itself. There is has been always customary practices in 
the war, but only the 150 years states started to frame the applicable rules for regulation of warfare. 
Conflict took place when hope for negotiation dies. Human history has faced numerous shocking 
conflicts over this small period of evolution. There are two different form of armed conflict 
recognized by the Humanitarian Law. This categorization has been made in reason of the areas and 
parties involved in the conflict. 

The States parties to the 1949 Geneva Conventions have entrusted the ICRC, through the 
Statutes of the International Red Cross and Red Crescent Movement, "to work for the understanding 
and dissemination of knowledge of international humanitarian law applicable in armed conflicts and 
to prepare any development thereof' 1 . The ICRC has helped to synchronized all wide spread laws 
applicable to the armed conflict via initiating the codification of all. The ICRC has adopted first 
convention in 1864 2 regarding the civilian atrocities in the armed conflict. There are number of 
luminaries who have contributed to understand the nature and concept of Armed Conflict. There is no 
any disagreement to say that J & K conflict bear the essentialities of NIAC since the two different 
states are not confronting with each other. NIAC has been defined by H.-P. Gasser, "non-international 
armed conflicts are armed confrontations that take place within the territory of a State between the 


1 Statutes of the International Red Cross and Red Crescent Movement, art. 5,para, 2(g) 

2 Geneva Convention for the Amelioration of the condition of the wounded in Armies in the field, 1864. 
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governments on the one hand and armed insurgent groups on the other hand. [. . .] Another case is the 
crumbling of all government authority in the country, as a result of which various groups fight each 
other in the struggle for power" 3 International Humanitarian Law distinguishes two types of armed 
conflicts, namely 4 

• International Armed Conflicts (IAC), opposing two or more States, and 

• Non-International Armed Conflicts (NIAC), between governmental forces and nongovernmental 
armed groups, or between such groups only. 

Judgments and decisions of the ICTY throw also some light on the definition of NIAC. As 
mentioned above, the ICTY went on to determine the existence of a NIAC "whenever there is [...] 
protracted armed violence between governmental authorities and organized ai med groups or between 
such groups within a State 5 ". 16 The ICTY thus confirmed that the definition of NIAC in the sense of 
common Article 3 encompasses situations where "several factions [confront] each other without 
involvement of the government's armed forces”. 

Schindler also proposes a detailed definition : "The hostilities have to be conducted by force 
of arms and exhibit such intensity that, as a rule, the government is compelled to employ its armed 
forces against the insurgents instead of mere police forces. Secondly, as to the insurgents, the 
hostilities are meant to be of a collective character, [i. e] they have to be carried out not only by single 
groups. In addition, the insurgents have to exhibit a minimum amount of organization. Their armed 
forces should be under a responsible command and be capable of meeting minimal humanitarian 
requirements" 6 . 

International Humanitarian Law (IHL) treaty law also establishes a distinction between non- 
international armed conflicts in the meaning of common Article 3 7 of the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 and non-international armed conflicts falling within the definition provided in Article (l)of 
Additional Protocol (AP.1977) II of the Geneva Convention (GC) 8 . This categorization implies in the 
case of Jammu and Kashmir conflict also. There are different group fighting with each other in order 
to create civil disturbances in the areas of Jammu and Kashmir. The trouble with the J & K is largely 
being politicized by the politicians and also the Medias which have almost defeated the application of 
Laws and Rules. The International Humanitarian Law is well developed and well equipped with 
norms and standards in the form of Customary International law and Jus Cogens ” 9 “which bound 
together beyond the territory. 

According to a classic public IL separation between the law of peace and the law of war 


3 International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) Opinion Paper, How is the Term "Armed Conflict" Defined 
in International Humanitarian Law March 2008 “ available at http ://www.icrc.org/eng/assets/files/other 
/opinion-paper-armed-conflict.pdf accessed on 21/4/2014 

4 Ibid, accessed on 21/4/2014 . 

5 ICTY, The Prosecutor v. Dusko Tadic, Decision on the Defense Motion for Interlocutory Appeal on 
Jurisdiction, IT-94-1-A, 2 October 1995, para. 70. 

6 D. Schindler, “The Different Types of Armed Conflicts According to the Geneva Conventions and Protocols,” 
RCADI, Vol. 163, 1979-11, p. 147. Available at http ://www. icrc.org/eng/assets/files/other /opinion-paper- 

armed-conflict. pdf accessed on 20/4/2014 

7 

Common Article 3 applies to "armed conflicts not of an international character occurring in the territory of one 
of the High Contracting Parties". These include armed conflicts in which one or more non-governmental 
armed groups are involved. Depending on the situation, hostilities may occur between governmental armed 
forces and non-governmental armed groups or between such groups only. As the four Geneva Conventions 
have universally been ratified now, the requirement that the armed conflict must occur "in the territory of one 
of the High Contracting Parties" has lost its importance in practice. Indeed, any armed conflict between 
governmental armed forces and armed groups or between such groups cannot but take place on the territory of 
one of the Parties to the Convention. 

international Committee of the Red Cross, “ International Humanitarian Law-Answers to your Questions” 
published by ICRC, Switzerland (2002), pg-04Two protocol additional to the four 1949 Geneva Conventions, 
which strengthen the protection of victims of International (API) and Non-International (APII) armed 
conflicts. These two protocl has assisted the main convention for the implementation. 

9 Jus Cogens which is well explained under Article 62 of Vienna Convention of Law of Treaty (1969) and in a 
judgment of Furumb Zija by the international Criminal Tribunal for Yugoslovakia (1998 Para 139 and 153), 
as understood the highest rank which stand above any treaty and customary law of International law. 
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IHRL applies in times of peace and IHL in times of aimed conflict. Gaps remain regarding the 
protection of individuals in four circumstances. This is considered also as the grey area between 
IHRL and IHL! There are four scenarios : 10 

1 . Where the threshold of applicability of IHL is not reached 

2. Where the State in question is not a party to the relevant treaty or instrument 

3. Where derogation from the specified standards is invoked and 

4. Where the actor is not a government but some other group (non State actors organized armed 
groups). 

The NIAC shall be applying in the case of conflict within the territory of any states. The 
justification of Jammu and Kashmir conflict bear the element of NIAC can be made accordingly : 

Firstly, For the NIAC the ICRC opinion paper doesn’t ask for the formal declaration of war or 
the recognition of the war by any of the parties. The conflict over Jammu and Kashmir meets this 
criterion because the parties are involving in the land of Jammu and Kashmir (J&K). 

Secondly, the NIAC can be proven even if the non state forces are operating the conflict. J&K 
conflict are largely conducted by the non-state actors operating their operation through underground. 

Thirdly, NIAC are armed confrontations occurring within the territory of a single State and in 
which the armed forces of no other State are engaged against the central government. Non- 
international armed conflicts do not include conflicts in which two or more States are engaged against 
each other. However if any foreign countries give military support to any state where internal conflict 
takes place then it is said to be non-international arm conflict 1 ’. 

Fourthly, the Common Article 3 of all four GC merely requires that the armed conflict not be 
of “an international character” and occur “in the territory of one of the High Contracting Parties”. 12 
These two criteria are also available in the conflict of J &K such as; the hostilities must reach a 
minimum level of intensity. This may be the case, for example, when the hostilities are of a collective 
character or when the government is obliged to use military force against the insurgents, instead of 
mere police forces. 13 The conflict of J&K are being restored or dismantled by the Indian Military 
Army (IMA) in one side while the Pakistani Military Army (PMA) in another side and non- 
governmental groups involved in the conflict must be considered as "parties to the conflict", meaning 
that they possess organized armed forces. This means for example that these forces have to be under a 
certain command structure and have the capacity to sustain military operations. 14 

This small statistics proves the gravity of conflict in Jammu and Kashmir, Since March 1990, 
estimates of between 250,000 to 300,000 pundits have migrated outside Kashmir due to persecution 
by Islamic fundamentalists in the largest case of ethnic cleansing since the partition of India. 15 The 
proportion of Kashmiri Pundits in the Kashmir valley has declined from about 15% in 1947 to, by 
some estimates, less than 0.1% since the insurgency in Kashmir took on a religious and sectarian 
flavor. 16 Many Kashmiri Pundits have been killed by Islamist terrorists in incidents such as the 


10 Dr. Gentian Zyberi, “Relationship between IHRL, IHL and International Criminal Law” NHRC (2012) 
available on http ://www. uio.no/studier/emner/jus/jus/JUS5730/hl2/undervisningsmateriale/relationship_ihrl 
-ihl-icl-3.pdf accessed on 2014/04/05 

11 Professor Michael and Schmmit The Manual on the Law of Non International Armed Conflict With 
Commentary 2006 available at http ://www. dur.ac.uk/resources/law/NIACManualIYBHR15th.pdf accessed 
on 4/22/013 

12 Professor Michael N. Schmitt. International Institute of Humanitarian Law The Manual on the Law of Non 
International Armed Conflict With Commentary 2006 available at http ://www.iihl.org/iihl/Documents 
/The%20 Manual%20on%20the%20Law%20of%20NIAC.pdf accessed on Accessed on 4/18/2014 

13 The Prosecutor v. Fatmir Limaj, Judgment, IT-03-66-T, 30 November 2005, Para. 94-134. 

14 D. Schindler, The Different Types of Armed Conflicts According to the Geneva Conventions and Protocols, 

RCADI, Vol. 163, 1979-11, p. 147. Available at http ://www. icrc.org/eng/assets/files/other/opinion-paper- 
armed-conflict.pdf accessed on 20/4/2014 

15 Kashmiri Pandits in Nandimarg decide to leave Valley, Outlook, 30 March 2003, retrieved 30 November 
2007 

16 William Dalrymple, “Kashmir : The scarred and the beautiful published by. New York Review of Books, 1 

May 2008, p. 14 available at http ://www. nybooks.com/articles/archives/kashmir-the-scarred-and-the- 
beautiful/ acceded on 2014/07/16 
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Wandhama massacre and the 2000 Amaranth pilgrimage massacre. 17 

Conflict of Jammu and Kashmir 

When India and Pakistan became separate and independent nations in August of 1947, 18 
theoretically they were divided along sectarian lines. Jammu and Kashmir's Independence as a 
separate Nation in 1947 was not tolerated by Pakistan and had immediately launched a guerrilla war 
to free the majority-Muslim region from Hindu rule. 19 The paradise was under attack from Pakistan 
side guerrilla which compel for asking assistance from India. Then king signed an agreement to 
accede to India in October of 1947, and Indian troops cleared the Pakistani guerrillas from much of 
the area. The newly-formed United Nations intervened in the conflict in 1948, organizing a cease-fire 
and calling for a referendum of Kashmir's people in order to determine whether the majority wished to 
join with Pakistan or India. However, that vote has never been taken. 

Since 1948, Pakistan and India have fought two additional wars over Jammu and Kashmir, in 
1965 and in 1999. The region remains divided and claimed by both nations; Pakistan controls the 
northern and western one-third of the territory, while India has control of the southern area. China and 
India both also claim a Tibetan enclave in the east of Jammu and Kashmir called Aksai Chin; they 
fought a war in 1962 over the area, but have since signed agreements to enforce the current "Line of 
Actual Control”. Maharaja Hari Singh remained head of state in Jammu and Kashmir until 1952; his 
son later became the governor of the (Indian-administered) state. The Indian-controlled Kashmir 
Valley's 4 million people are 95% Muslim and only 4% Hindu, while Jammu is 30% Muslim and 66% 
Hindu. Pakistani-controlled territory is almost 100% Muslim; however, Pakistan's claims include the 
entire region including Aksai Chin. The future of this long-disputed region is unclear. Since India, 
Pakistan and China all possess nuclear weapons, any hot war over Jammu and Kashmir could have 
devastating results. 

Perspective from International Human Rights Law 

There is close relationship between the IHRL and IHL which is indispensible to distinguish. 
There are three different factors which shall justify the application of IHRL during the armed conflict 
of NIAC or IAC. IHRL generally understood as the laws applicable during the peace time which bears 
the detailed complaint procedure and remedies are available in case of violation both by the national 
measures and international measures. Since, the issues of J & K are of the NIAC in nature which also 
bear the applicability of IHRL during the conflict. 20 International human rights law prohibits the 
arbitrary deprivation of life under any circumstances. The government of India is a party to the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR). Article 6 of the ICCPR expressly 


17 Migrant Pandits voted for end of terror in valley. The Tribune, 27 April 2004, available at 
www.tribuneindia.com acceded on 2014/07/16 

18 The British Raj was not merely a political colonial period for almost all the region of Asia but it was driven by 

the availability of enormous quantity of resources available in this region. The Great Hindustan which had 
extended to entire region of almost present areas of Pakistan, Bangladesh, Burma, and Nepal under one 
setup. The legendary of 1947 and its pre era had brought political along with social paradigm shift in this 
region. Prior to 1947, this colonial region was not recognized as India but BHARAT which is named Vedic 
ally after name of Bharat King (one of Hindu King). It was the year of 1947 when the declaration of Bharat 
into India took place followed by the partition. It was agreed that people having Hindu faith will live in India 
and Muslim in Pakistan but settlement pattern of this region was mosaic and quite complex. It was hard time 
for dividing of faith. But anyhow partition took place after Lahore incident or cleansing. In between, a small 
traditionally enrich, beautiful, heaven of earth Planet called Jammu and Kashmir was there which was not 
agreed with partition. This areas bear Hindu majority in Jammu while Muslim majority in Kashmir. Jammu 

and Kashmir is reflection of natural beauty in hands of human being but conflict has changed it into hell. 

19 

In the current demographic characteristics, there are nine million people in the Indian Kashmir, about six 
millions are Muslims, the rest three millions are Hindus, Buddhists and Sikhs. While Kashmir valley is now 
almost all Muslim, in Ladakh Buddhists are still in majority. Muslims are still a minority in Jammu, 
available at http ://hinduworld. tripod.com/views/kashmir.html acceded on 2014/07/16 

20 The conflict over the J &K strongly favors the applicability of IHRL which provides the remedial grounds. 

There are criticisms against the Pakistani and Indian Military personnel who captured the people and provide 
no fair trial at any cost. Both the side are exclusively violating the human rights of each others. 
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prohibits derogation from the right to life. Thus, even during time of emergency, ”[n]o one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his life”. 21 The Article 21 of Indian Constitution which secures the Right to life 
applies for J & K areas also. This article has been interpreted in the widest sense which shall cover all 
possible areas for the better protection and insurance of no threat anywhere. There are number of 
Judgments delivered by the SC of India regarding the enforcement of Right to Life. The ICCPR also 
prohibits torture and other forms of cruel, inhuman and degrading treatment. Articles 4 and 7 22 of the 
ICCPR explicitly ban torture, even in times of national emergency or when the security of the state is 
threatened. 23 

The Indian army, Special Task Force, Border Security Force, and state-sponsored paramilitary 
groups and village defense committees-the principal government forces operating in Jammu and 
Kashmir 24 -have systematically violated these fundamental norms of international human rights law. 
Under international law, India's state-sponsored militias are state agents and therefore must abide by 
international human rights and humanitarian law. The government of India is ultimately responsible 
for their actions. 

Perspective from International Humanitarian Law 

International humanitarian law, also known as the laws of war, applies when there is a 
situation of international and internal "armed conflict”. Although Human Rights Watch has 
maintained that the struggle in Kashmir in the early 1990s did meet this threshold, it is less clear that 
international humanitarian law applies to the conflict given the diminution of fighting throughout 
much of Kashmir apart from the Kargil region, and the decreased capacity of the militant groups to 
conduct effective military operations. However, the fact that in Doda and in other border regions 
militant forces regularly engage Indian army troops, and the size of the armed forces deployed on both 
sides, suggests that international humanitarian law may still apply. 

The international humanitarian law applicable to the conflict in Kashmir is found in Article 3 
common to the four Geneva Conventions of August 12, 1949-known as "Common Article 3”. 
Common Article 3 provides international law and standards governing the conduct of parties in an 
internal armed conflict, including government forces and insurgents. Common Article 3 provides that: 

Persons taking no active part in the hostilities, including members of armed forces who have 
laid down their arms and those placed hors de combat by sickness, wounds, detention, or any other 
cause, shall in all circumstances be treated humanely, without any adverse distinction founded on 
race, color, religion or faith, sex, birth or wealth, or any other similar criteria. To this end, the 
following acts are and shall remain prohibited at any time and in any place whatsoever with respect to 
the above-mentioned persons : 

(a) Violence to life and person, in particular murder of all kinds, mutilation, cruel treatment and 
torture; (b) taking of hostages; (c) outrages upon personal dignity, in particular humiliating and 
degrading treatment; (d) the passing of sentences and the carrying out of executions without previous 
judgment pronounced by a regularly constituted court, affording all the judicial guarantees which are 
recognized as indispensable by civilized peoples. 

(2) The wounded and sick shall be collected and cared for. 

However, Common Article 3 in no way precludes the government of India from punishing 


Article 4, Article 6(l)Every human being has the inherent right to life. This right shall be protected by law. 
No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his life.). International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

22 No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. In particular, 

no one shall be subjected without his free consent to medical or scientific. experimentation 

23 Article 4 states "In time of public emergency which threatens the life of the nation and the existence of which 

is officially proclaimed... no derogation from articles 6, 7, 8 (paragraphs 1 and 2), 11, 15, 16 and 18 may be 
made under this provision”. Article 7 states "No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment”. International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, U.N. General 
Assembly Resolution 2200 A (XXI) of 16 December 1966. India became a signatory on April 10, 1979. 

24 The other security forces deployed in Kashmir, the CRPF and the BSF, have combat duties and sometimes 

conduct operations jointly with Indian army forces. 
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persons for crimes under its domestic laws. Indeed, Human Rights Watch believes that it is the Indian 
government's duty to do so. Thus, Kashmiri militants may be tried for murder, kidnapping or other 
crimes, so long as they are afforded the rights of due process. Persons protected by Common Article 3 
of the Geneva Conventions include all noncombatants, even if they have provided food, shelter or 
other partisan support to one side or the other, and members of the armed forces of either side who are 
in custody, are wounded or are otherwise hors de combat. If under these circumstances, such persons 
are summarily executed or die as a result of torture; their deaths are tantamount to murder. Torture, 
hostage -taking, and rape have all been prominent abuses in the Kashmir conflict, and it is evident that 
Common Article 3 forbids each of them. Rape also violates the ICCPR and Common Article 3 
prohibitions on torture. 

Convergence of IHRL and IHL in Conflict of J & K 

South Asia today is characterized as land of conflict. Almost all the countries in South Asia 
are facing the internal armed conflict or any kinds of disturbances. The Armed Conflict Database 
(ACD) produced by the IISS (London) has been identifying nine South Asian internal and 
international conflicts. The significant numbers of people along with the Universities are studying this 
conflict phenomenon. The conflict over J & K is quite unique which has created problem for the 
intellectuals. New Delhi based the Institute of Peace and Conflict Studies (IPCS), running an annual 
conference on the study of “Armed Conflicts in South Asia” for the past six years with the greater 
hope for the reconciliation of conflict. 25 The Pak Institute for Peace Studies has also been computing 
information on conflicts in South Asia on a periodic basis. 26 These two institutions have produced 
significant number of reports about the changing faces of conflict in Asia. 

The convergence of IHRL and IHL in conflict over J & K are justifying through available 
international instruments for the enforcement of it. India is almost parties to all the available 
International Instruments along with the domestic legislation. India is first country in SA which has 
domesticated the Geneva Convention Implementing Act of 1936 or Geneva Convention Act 1960. 
The IHRL have following International Instrument or Hard Core Measure 

Universal Instruments 

a) The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by UN General Assembly in 1948 

b) The Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide in 1948 

c) The International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights of 1966 

d) The International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights of 1966 

e) The Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women of 1981 

f) The Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment 
of 1984 

g) The Convention on the Rights of Child of 1989 

h) Convention on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination of 1965 

i) Convention on Migrant Workers of 1990 

The International Humanitarian Law has also specific convention for the recognition and 
enforcement of laws in armed conflicts. 

• The Four Geneva Convention of 1949 along with the additional protocol of 1977 applicable for 
International and Non -International Armed Conflict 
There is no point of divergence saying that the Humanitarian Law is “ lex specialis” designed to apply 
precisely in case of conflict of having both nature while the Human Rights law is “lex generate ” 
applies in both armed and non armed condition. The relationship between the IHRL and IHL has said 
by the International Court of Justice in Nuclear Weapons Advisory Opinion (July 1996), para. 
25, “The test of what is an arbitrary deprivation of life, however, then falls to be determined by the 
applicable lex specialis, namely, the law applicable in armed conflict which is designed to regulate the 
conduct of hostilities”. And similarly in the Legal Consequences of the Construction of a Wall in the 


The IPCS report of the “Armed Conflicts in South Asia 2012” for the Sixth Annual Conference. The 
Conference was addressed by India’s National Security Advisor, Shivshankar Menon. 

26 Khurram Iqbal and Safdar Sial, “Armed Conflicts in South Asia : Overview and New Dimensions”, dated : 
07-06-2007, Pakistan Institute for Peace Studies 
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Occupied Palestinian Territory Advisory Opinion (July2004), Para, (106), “As regards the 
relationship between International Humanitarian Law and human rights law, there are thus three 
possible situations some rights may be exclusively matters of international humanitarian law others 
may be exclusively matters of human rights law yet others may be matters of both these branches of 
international law. International Criminal Tribunal for former Yugoslavia has also explained about the 
non- distinctive relation with these two sects of laws. In case of Prosecutor v. Kuncirac, Judgment of 
22 February 2001, para. 467, "Because of the paucity of precedent in the field of international 
humanitarian law, the Tribunal has, on many occasions, had recourse to instruments and practices 
developed in the field of human rights law. This enriches jurisprudence of IHRL and IHL clearly 
signifies the convergence of Human Rights and Humanitarian law. 

Conclusion 

Laws are meaningless if it fails to be implemented. The state machinery must be prompt to 
implement the laws and rules. The conflicts of J & K are on both the International and Internal 
character which puts global and countries specific responsibilities. The restoration of peace and 
justice lies to both the government of India and Pakistan for the people of J & K. The political eyes 
must be superseded by the Legal eyes which can prevent further any arm attack on J & K region. The 
trilateral talk with J & K representative, Indian and Pakistani must be held time and again to keep 
people calm there in J & K. The Humanitarian Law and Human Rights Law both seems applicable in 
case of J & K. the Human rights law keeps negative obligation and positive duties upon countries 
while humanitarian law brings international communities together for better hope. 
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ABSTRACT 

‘Theatre of Roots’ is a term coined by theatre critic and administrator Suresh Awasthi, to 
describe ‘modern Indian theatre’s encounter with tradition’ 1 . It has been characterized as 
‘liberation from western realistic theatre’, in mid seventies. Awasthi just did not coin the term 
but also tried to boost it, as a movement, through the national premiere cultural institution 
Sangeet Natak Akademi working in the field of performing arts, which he was heading as 
Secretary from 1965 to 1974. No doubt the term ‘theatre of roots’ did get legitimized with 
immediate effect and it has charted out a way for a modern theatre with the elements of 
traditional theatre in the whole country, through the funding and government support provided 
to the young theatre enthusiasts, working in their respective regions. Sangeet Natak Akademi 
(hereafter SNA) organized zonal and national festivals from 1984 onwards till 1991 and 
supported many theatre and other performing art practitioners through various ways, either on 
the name of research or production, to develop a theatre idiom indigenous in character, 
inspired by the folk/traditional theatre of the country. 

‘Theatre of Roots’ is a term coined by theatre critic and administrator Suresh Awasthi, to 
describe ‘modern Indian theatre’s encounter with tradition’ 2 . It has been characterized as ‘liberation 
from western realistic theatre’, in mid seventies. Awasthi just did not coin the term but also tided to 
boost it, as a movement, through the national premiere cultural institution Sangeet Natak Akademi 
working in the field of performing arts, which he was heading as Secretary from 1965 to 1974. No 
doubt the term ‘theatre of roots’ did get legitimized with immediate effect and it has charted out a way 
for a modern theatre with the elements of traditional theatre in the whole country, through the funding 
and government support provided to the young theatre enthusiasts, working in their respective 
regions. Sangeet Natak Akademi (hereafter SNA) organized zonal and national festivals from 1984 
onwards till 1991 and supported many theatre and other performing art practitioners through various 
ways, either on the name of research or production, to develop a theatre idiom indigenous in 
character, inspired by the folk/traditional theatre of the country. 

The support it lent to this particular movement was a preplanned move which the Akademi 
carried out on the basis of the nationwide theatre seminars it organized in its premise during sixties 
and seventies in which all the major theatre practitioners of the country were invited to participate and 
formulate a model of Indian Theatre which would be ‘National’ in its characteristics. A ‘National’ 
institution trying to carve out a ‘National’ theatre on the basis of the folk/traditional forms of varied 
regions and communities, simply states the fact that on certain level Nation State was behind the 
process of the roots movement in whatever form. The writing of Uma Anand, 3 the then Assistant 
Secretary of SNA, left no any ambiguity when she wrote in 1974 about this upbringing and declared 
the mission accomplished in an article titled ‘Emergence of a National Theatre in India’, a 
Contemporary theatre has emerged, not in any one or other corner of this diverse and large country 
but simultaneously in all major centres [...] which bears a definite stamp; a unity, if not a uniformity; 
a character that can only be called national, since it is composed of so many varying facets. 4 

Now, the question arises that why the Akademi, which was built in 1952 and started 
functioning in 1953, felt the need of creating a ‘National’ theatre based on folk/traditional idioms after 
15 years of independence. What was the institution doing during all these years? There is hardly any 
doubt about it that the Akademi was a brainchild of then Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a 
person who took deep interest in the matters of literature and culture and built several institutions like 


1 Awasthi, S. "Theatre of Roots" : Encounter with Tradition, TDR (1988-),Vol. 33,No. 4 (Winter, 1989),pp. 48-69 

1 Awasthi, S. "Theatre of Roots" : Encounter with Tradition, TDR (1988-),Vol. 33,No. 4 (Winter, 1989),pp. 48-69 

3 Uma Anand was an editor of Sangeet Natak which was a journal published by the Sangeet Natak Academi 
from 1965-1981. 

4 Anand, Uma. ‘Emergence of a National Theatre in India’. Indian and Foreign Review, 11(17) : 16-17. 
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this all over India. We are also aware of the fact that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had a certain view of 
the ‘Nation’. According to his vision, ‘Nation’ should be developed on the basis of modern sciences 
and its pursuit, keeping industrialization in mind, while preserving the cultural plurality and vivacity. 
He has called industries as the modern temples of India. His idea of the ‘Nation’ was a city centered 
society, which could be seen in his Five Years plans of the Planning Commission made during his 
time. When over 90 percent of the population of India was overtly dependent on agriculture while 
living in villages, Mr. Nehru and his planning commission were focusing on industrialization and 
urbanization more than anything else. 

So, when Sangeet Natak Akademi was formed it was carrying a different task altogether, in 
the light of the Nehruvian view of the ‘Nation’ and supporting the city based theatre groups who were 
devising their plays on realistic theatre models and supporting the so called classical dance forms 
discovered by the respective gurus on the name of authentic Indian performing arts. Not only the 
Akademi but the person Suresh Awasthi, who later coined the term and was behind the official 
‘Theatre of Roots’ movement, also had a different view on traditional theatre forms of India at that 
point of time. Suresh Awasthi was leading Bhartiya Natya Sangh, popularly known as BNS, a cultural 
group established on the suggestion of Nehru by Kamladevi Chatopadhayay, which was working as a 
Congress front in the field of culture to counter the Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) 
activities in the country. 

In a symposium organized by Bhartiya Natya Sangh in 1961, to discuss the current theatre 
scenario, the majority was against accepting the folk/traditional performances as theatre and was 
against the use of these forms to create a new kind of theatre. Until then Habib Tanvir, who had done 
productions of ‘Agra Bazar’ and ‘Mitti ki Gadi’ by utilizing the folk idioms, was characterized, in that 
symposium, as an intruder who has nothing to do with Indian contemporary theatre (read urban 
theatre). These were the words written for him in the report of the symposium : 

It seems that some intruders have also got into this symposium, which have nothing to do with 
Contemporary Indian Theatre. 5 

These words written about participation of Habib Tanvir and the ideas he had propagated in 
that symposium, who was in favor of using traditional theatre elements in modern theatre, gives us the 
clear picture, about the approach of Awasthi and his mates towards traditional theatres of India and 
use of their tools to carve out Indian Modern Theatre. He himself has written in one of his articles 
named ‘Theatre of Roots, Encounter with Tradition’ published in TDR 6 , 

‘Apart from giving a label, I would also like to admit my "guilt" (my friend, director 
Shyamanand Jalan, talking about this new theatre, calls me the "guilty" man) for raising the question 
of relevance of traditional performance for contemporary theatre in a national seminar in 1961 which I 
organized as the general secretary of the Indian Center of the International Theatre Institute (ITI).’ 

Even, as a theatre critique, Suresh Awasthi had criticized heavily the play ‘Mitti ki Gadi’ in a 
review written for a magazine called ‘Kalpana’ in 1958 titled ‘Mitti ki Gadi, Ek Samalochana’ . Here 
are his words about the production of ‘Mitti ki Gadi,’ which carved its own niche in Indian Theatre 
and paved the way for the ‘Theatre of Roots’ movement, which he himself was propagating in his 
later phase of life : 

If we consider all the performance elements of ‘Mitti Ki Gadi’ separately, then we see that it 
has avoided both the performing traditions desi and margi. Characters were shown in different 
costumes. The movement of the characters on stage, acting style, utilization of different visual 
elements, all these have been done by accommodating different styles of performances. Sometimes it 
carries physical gestures of comedy, sometimes stylizations and sometimes realistic methods and 
behaviors. This could be seen in every part and parcel of direction because of this it lacks any kind of 
formalistic and stylized unity which makes this play quite ambiguous and finally it abandons 
RASNISPATI in the audience. 7 

The unpleasant writing style and the content did show that the writer had reservations about 
the kind of plays Habib Tanvir had produced during that time. By then, Habib Tanvir had carved his 


5 A report on Natya Sangothi, organized by Bhartiya Natya Sangh, Coordinator- Suresh Awasthi, 1961. 

6 Awasthi, S”. Theatre of Roots" : Encounter with Tradition, TDR(1988),Vol. 33,No. 4 (Winter, 1989), pp. 48-69 

7 Awasthi, S. Mitti Ki Gadi Ek Samalochna, Kalpana : April 1958. 
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own niche in Indian theatre through his vibrant productions of ‘Agra Bazar’ and ‘Mitti ki Gadi’, both 
totally different in its form, style and content from the contemporary theatre happening in Delhi, and 
known as one of the pioneers of ‘Theatre of Roots’ movement. It would be quite interesting to look 
into that what happened during next 10-15 years that he not only started appreciating Habis Tanvir’s 
model of performance but also tried at his level best to start a movement altogether on the basis of the 
same. 

My paper on ‘Poetics and Politics of Subversion in Theatre of Roots’, will be looking at these 
questions through the historiography of the ‘Theatre of Roots’ movement and its overall impact and 
practices in modern Indian theatre, as this is one movement which has characterized Indian theatre in 
a very different way and effected the whole theatre scenario of this country, which was earlier quite 
attached to the western model of theatre practice due to the colonial subjugation of more than 200 
years. There is hardly any doubt that the so called Indian modern theatre was direct outcome of the 
contact with colonial theatre practice and it was carrying the stamp of it by adopting its methods and 
forms in its beginning. But ‘Theatre of Roots’ movement consciously tried to unchain the theatre 
practice of this country from the clutch of the colonial legacy. It has challenged the western pedagogy 
and methodology of theatre practice and developed its own pedagogy and methodology by revisiting 
its own history and traditions of performing methods, tools and practices. As Erin B. Mee writes in 
her book ‘Theatre of Roots’ 8 , 

Anyway, this impulse became known as ‘Theatre of Roots’ movement — a post-Independence 
effort to decolonize the aesthetics of modern Indian theatre by challenging the visual practices, 
performer-spectator relationships, dramaturgical structures and aesthetics goals of colonial 
performance. The movement sought new ways of structuring experience; new ways of perceiving the 
world and new modes of social interaction that were not dictated by the values and aesthetics of the 
colonizers. While many late nineteenth and early-twentieth-century productions resisted colonial laws 
and practices in their subject matter, the roots movement challenged colonial culture by reclaiming the 
aesthetics of performance and by addressing the politics of aesthetics. This was a move which altered 
the whole performing art scenario, the move that shook the whole colonial aesthetics of a 
performance. 

The revitalizing of the modern Indian theatre through engaging with its own historic age old 
traditions was not just an Indian phenomenon. It had happened throughout the world as countries 
coming out of the chain of colonial rule had felt the need to carry their own traditions rather 
continuing the colonial legacy. As, Dr. Suresh Awasthi had rightly mentioned in his article, "Theatre 
of Roots" : Encounter with Tradition, 

In this context it is of interest to note that the search for roots, the liberation from Western 
realistic theatre, and the emergence of a new theatre is an Asian phenomenon. Also, the processes of 
this phenomenon and artistic features of the new theatre have a common pan-Asian character. It is 
regrettable that this newly emergent Asian theatre remains largely un-noticed in the Western world 
except for the work of a few Japanese directors, such as the late Terayama and Suzuki Tadashi. 
Roughly during the same period many directors in Sri Lanka, Indonesia, South Korea, Japan, and 
more recently China, discarded the realistic mode of theatre, and by utilizing the rich theatrical 
heritage of their respective countries, evolved a style in tune with indigenous values and aesthetics. It 
is also significant that the theatre of roots in Asia has emerged at a time when the avant-garde theatre 
in the West inspired by Asian theatrical traditions and values has declined 9 . 

This phenomenon has been characterized and debated worldwide in Post Colonial discourse, 
which is quite a buzz of today intelligentsia. To understand the whole phenomenon it’s quite needed 
to look into the discourse of Colonial culture and the Post Colonial upsurge of the local culture in 
India. 

Colonial Imprint on Indian Theatre 

As a British colony, India too had to go through the whole churning we discussed in the last 
segment. British colonial rulers tried to subjugate India not just by force but also through controlling 
the local mind. And for this, they used several practiced methods and subjugated the local language, 

8 Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp. 11. 

9 Awasthi, S”. Theatre of Roots" : Encounter with Tradition, TDR (1988), Vol. 33,No. 4 (Winter, 1989), pp. 48-69 
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culture and the arts, imposing English as the most scientific and accurate language, British culture as 
high culture and British art as the high art. Undoubtedly, being a dominant force in the unequal 
relationship between the colonizer and the colony, they succeeded, as Marx and Engels put it, ‘the 
ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling ideas. 10 ’ 

The British colonial rulers penetrated in Indian languages, cultures and art practices and 
leveled them of low quality. This happened in all walks of life. All the social-cultural elements related 
to the natives were termed as lower in relation to the west and the British. Whether it is the matter of 
language, culture, music, dance, visual arts or theatre, they applied the same stamp for all these. Even 
the local customs, rituals were termed age old and barbaric in nature. Local feasts and festivals met 
the same fate. 

India has a long tradition of theatre practice. From Sanskrit theatre to the different regional 
living traditions, there are hundreds of verities of theatre practice available in the vast land of diverse 
cultures and languages. Theatre had been in the close contact with the people of India since ages. The 
British tried to showdown Indian theatre through propagating their own cultural icons like 
Shakespeare and theatre practice. They used all the resources for the same. Let’s have a look on 
British theatre culture in India and how they tried too boosting it to establish it as a high particle in 
respect to their Indian counterparts. 

British Colonial rule had introduced Proscenium theatre to the Indian and the stage technique, 
which was result of the industrial revolution and scientific progress of the western society. Apart from 
it, they had made other significant changes in theatre practice. Nobody can deny the role of British 
Colonial rulers in modernizing Indian theatre practice but by doing so they have also altered the 
purpose of theatre. As Erin B. Mee writes in her book ‘Theatre of Roots’, 

It is clear that the British introduced the proscenium stage to India, which changed the 
performer-audience relationship and the ways in which audiences participated in productions. They 
also commercialized theatergoing, turning theatre into a commodity rather than a community even 
related to annual harvests and religious occasions. Most significantly, however, they introduced a 
conceptualization of theatre as dramatic literature, a construction that shaped the very definition of 
theatre, and the aesthetics of the emerging modern Indian theatre 11 . 

This concept of dramatic literature as the central force for a theatre production was given by 
the colonial theatre practice. In Indian theatre, however, there are well known playwright in Sanskrit 
and other languages but mostly theatre practice was a kind of extempore activity for us. Our regional 
and traditional theatre hardly follow any written script, they develop it according to the situation and 
actors ability. The openness of Indian theatre practice was the force of it but with the influence of 
colonial theatre culture modern theatre has been defined as well written, plot driven and dialogue 
oriented practice. This is what Erin B . Mee has also suggested, 

Modern theatre came to be defined in terms of plot-driven plays that stemmed from a single 
author. It was expected to have human characters, conversational dialogue, behavior that was 
psychologically motivated, events that were casually linked, and realistic setting that allowed 
spectators to believe in the present-tense reality of the action onstage and to identify with the 
characters, eliminating anything that would shatter the illusion of the fictional world of the play 12 . 

This was done quite consciously to harass the age old Indian performing traditions. Their 
objective was to defy Indian performing traditions and labeled them so as subversive and lower art 
practices in respect to the western theatre practice. Although, there is a spring of regional theatre 
forms due to Bhakti movement in the Middle Ages but according to colonial conception of theatre 
there was hardly any theatre exited in India after the decline of Sanskrit theatre. Erin B. Mee rightly 
observes the same in her book ‘Theatre of Roots’. 

This definition of modern theatre - playwright-initiated, text-driven and plot-based — 
marginalized indigenous, performance-driven genres of theatre based on actor improvisation, 
composed of short and unrelated pieces of entertainment and/or of a number of song-and-movement 
sequences and/or taking place over an entire night or a series of days and nights. Genres with these 


10 

n 

12 


The German Ideology, edi C. Christopher John Arthur, International Publishers co. (1970), pp 64. 
Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp. 2. 
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dramaturgical structures came to be thought of as ‘theatrical’ but not as theatre per se. the exclusive 
definition of theatre as dramatic literature contributed to a construction of theatre history that 
effectively erased several centuries of performance-based theatre. According to this definition, there 
was no theatre between the decline of Sanskrit drama around 1000 CE and the rise of modern drama 
in the nineteenth century because there were very few products outside the context of performance. 13 

Thus, we can understand that the imprint of colonial theatre was very deep not just on the 
practice of theatre but also on the concept of modern theatre and this notion traveled even after the 
departure of the British colonizers from our land. If we look back into the period of 1950s’s and 
1960s’ we can see that modern directors who emerged after independence were very much following 
the theatre practice inherited from the colonial master. Almost all the major directors were very much 
influenced by the realistic mode of theatre production. Not only have the directors, even the 
playwrights of that period also tried to follow the western style of playwriting which could be easily 
traced down from the history of our modern theatre after independence. 

Post Colonial Surge for ‘Theatre of Roots’ 

Although, the British ruled over India for almost 200 years but the fights against their 
imperial rule, were never discontinued in all these years. Right from the initial struggles to the war led 
by tribal warriors Siddhu-Kanhu and from the first war of independence of 1857, to the later 
democratic and non democratic struggles for National Independence never granted them a period to 
relax for a long time. People of India had learnt a lot through these struggles. The growing 
consciousness against the colonial power culture had led Indian leaders to attack on their very own 
economic, social and cultural consciousness; the movement led by Gandhi of the boycott of foreign 
goods and products was one such movement. Gandhi also boosted the Swadeshi movement against 
British colonial rulers to become self reliant by using traditional resources of the country in all the 
walks of life. Erin B. Mee has mentioned this in these words. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948) is perhaps the most famous person to promote 
traditional aspects of Indian culture as a weapon in the struggle against the British. Swadeshi, which 
literary means ‘belonging to one’s own country’ but which Gandhi defined in 1909 as ‘reliance on our 
own strength’ (in Brown 1989 : 90), was a nationalist movement advocating the boycott of foreign 
goods. Gandhi linked the notion of Swadeshi to the art of charkha (spinning wheel) and to the wearing 
of khadi (homespun cloth). Gandhi spoke of ‘creating a new society from the roots upwards’ (in 
Brown 1989 :122; emphasis added). In using this metaphor, Gandhi prefigured both the language and 
the philosophy of the theatre of roots movement. Clearly, these movements ran in tandem : as 
politicians were defining and shaping modern India, artists were defining and shaping modern Indian 
theatre, dance and painting 14 . 

This nationalist freedom struggle zeal for seeing Indianness was not limited to just the politics 
and in other way of life. It affected the practitioners and theoreticians of the art field in the same 
manner. Long before it appeared in the field of theatre and performing arts it came into the field of 
visual arts. As early as 1907, art historian Ananda Coomaraswamy (1877-1947), author of the well 
known book Art and Swadeshi, defined the most important goal of the nationalist movement as the 
propagation of ‘the great ideals of Indian culture’. The Bengal renaissance in the field of painting and 
visual arts under the leadership of Avnindranath Thakur and others was the direct outcome of the 
Nationalist movement. 

After Independence, India was very much keen to search its cultural roots to confront the 
world as a ‘Nation’, which has its own cultural legacy, as during the 150 years of colonial subjugation 
under British Empire, it has come on a different cultural path, as Habib Tanvir, one of the pioneers of 
the ‘Theatre of Roots’ movement observes : 

After Independence, the biggest problem occurred before us was problem of our identity and 
how to protect our distinctiveness. We started looking like a Nation which is not only in its technique 
but also in administration, education, expectations, direction of its thoughts, and even in its theatre 


13 Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp. 2. 

14 Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp. 20. 
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practice it has become blind follower of west. 15 

To move away from colonial past and its cultural influences, India, as a Nation, started the 
search of its own cultural identity, and this search led Indian Performing and other art practitioners to 
the vast cultural treasure and repertoire of Indian traditional and classical art forms. Erin B. Mee had 
tried to understand this phenomenon in these words. 

Because theatre was used to disseminate colonial culture and demonstrate cultural superiority, 
it became a powerful tool with which to challenge that very same colonial authority, both before and 
after India’s Independence in 1947. After Independence, a number of playwrights and directors turned 
to classical dance, religious ritual, martial arts and popular entertainment (genres that had come to be 
identified as ‘Indian’) along with Sanskrit aesthetics theory to see what dramaturgical structures, 
acting styles and staging techniques could be used to create an ‘indigenous’ nonrealistic style of 
production that in turn could define as ‘Indian theatre’. This impulse became known as the theatre of 
the roots movement — a post-Independence effort to decolonize the aesthetics of modern Indian theatre 
by challenging the visual practices, performer-spectator relationships, dramaturgical structures and 
aesthetics goals of colonial performance. The movement sought new ways of structuring experience; 
new ways of perceiving the world and new modes of social interaction that were not dictated by the 
values and aesthetics of the colonizers. While many late nineteenth and early-twentieth-century 
productions resisted colonial laws and practices in their subject matter (see Bhatia 2004), the roots 
movement challenged colonial culture by reclaiming the aesthetics of performance and by addressing 
the politics of aesthetics. 16 

The dance practitioners tried to reinvent the classical dance forms to showcase themselves as 
the representatives of Indian dances and they were termed as Indian classical dances like 
Bharatnatyam, Kuchikudi, Kathak, Oddissi and others. The available valuable classical texts and 
practices, along with the traditional and folk practices, which varied by communities and regions, led 
the art practitioners to the path of Indianness and the state took hardly any time in recognizing them as 
an authentic Indian art forms. 

In later phase, we see that the most of the practitioners of the art fields turned to their roots, to 
invent their own art practices and seek inspiration. Suresh Awasthi has written in his article, ‘Theatre 
of Roots, Encounter with Tradition’ published in TDR 17 . 

As part of the great cultural renaissance of the post-Independence period, there has been a 
most meaningful encounter with tradition in various fields of creative activity. The return to and 
discovery of tradition is inspired by a search for roots and a quest for identity. This is part of the 
whole process of decolonization of lifestyle, social institutions, creative forms, and cultural modes. 

There is hardly any doubt that the movement of going back to roots was termed as ‘theatre of 
roots’ by Suresh Awasthi but the seed of this movement was sown long before him. Although, this 
roots movement was very much evident during the 1930’sand 40’s in other art forms, the same didn’t 
happened in the field of urban theatre as at that point of time the urban theatre was very much 
carrying forward the mission of modern drama in western pursuit and style. Although, the stream of 
folk and traditional theatre practices of our country never eloped but they were characterized as 
subvert and unimportant, so they passed unnoticed. However, practitioners like Bhikhari Thakur and 
Gulab Bai were practicing theatre of their own style, using and developing the traditional forms of 
their respective regions. Bhikhari Thakur, who had developed and perfected the theatrical form called 
‘Bidesia,’ started his theatre practice in 1916 which went up to 1971. Gulab Bai, the mistress of 
‘Nautanki’, was working through 1940’s to 1980’s; in such a manner that it has become one of the 
most popular entertainers in North India, while ‘Bidesia,’ catered both North and the North-East 
audiences. ‘Yakshagana’ in Karnataka, ‘Kathakali’ and ‘Kuddyattam’ in Kerala, Jatra in Bengal, 
Saang of Haryana, Tamasha of Maharashtra in other parts of the country, but they were termed as 
lesser practices by the so called modern theatre practitioners and their intelligentsia, who were busy in 


‘The crisis of Identity and Question of Authenticity in Theatre’, paper presented in a conference organized by 
Sangeet Natak Akademi and India International Centre (17-19 December, 1884). 

16 Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp 3-4. 

17 Awashti, Suresh ‘Theatre of Roots, Encounter with Tradition’, TDR (1988), Vol. 33, No. 4 (Winter, 1989), pp. 

48-69 
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copying the European style of drama, loaded with melodramatic dialogues, big gestures, exaggerated 
costumes and not to forget the painted sceneries on the backdrop. This kind of theatre was popularly 
known as ‘Parsi Theatre’ during that period, which was very much popular in the cities, especially in 
the Hindi heartland. It has been developed through the direct colonial penetration in the field of 
culture, as per the colonialist point of view. 

The definition of theatre as dramatic literature was connected to the imposition of a literary 
culture and the persuasion of that of the culture as superior. It created a cultural divide between what 
came to be seen as high/English/urban/modern/theatre and what was categorized as low/Indian/rural 
/traditional/performance 1 s . 

However the degenerating notion of Indian performing traditions later bounced back with full 
force and became the element through which the colonial hangover from the Indian modern realistic 
theatre was countered, 

This cultural dichotomy profoundly influenced the movement that came to be known as the 
theatre of roots which crystallized as a strategic response to colonial definitions of modern theatre 19 . 

The most electrifying result was seen in this domain when Indian Peoples’ Theatre 
Association (IPTA) was formed in 1942. IPTA had a different mandate for its programs and approach 
towards theatre and culture. Rather than the bourgeois attention to the so called high art forms, it has 
direct inclination to the people oriented folk and traditional art forms. IPTA tried not just to give voice 
to the people’s cause but also in people’s forms. They not only unearthed the music, dance and theatre 
traditions of the people of the various regions but also developed performances with their use. 
‘Andhra Praja Mandali’ one of the allies of IPTA in Andhra Pradesh was doing the same and so did 
the other units of IPTA in all over India. This has led the Indian art practitioners into a different 
terrain where folk and traditional forms which had been seen as the downtrodden and subversive 
became the thrust of the cultural practice rather than the high and classic. Theatre of Shanta Gandhi, 
Dina Pathak, Habib Tan veer and many others was direct product of this lineage. 

After Independence, the desire to ‘Indianize’ was felt not only in the theatre but in almost all 
aspects of life, including education where in 1961 the government mandated ‘the study of India’s 
history and culture’ rather than British history and culture (Planning Commission 1961 : 317). 
Politicians, dancers, painters, musicians, and filmmakers all turned to tradition within their respective 
genres. 

This was the period when a number of playwrights and directors turned to classical dances, 
religious rituals, martial arts and popular entertainments (genres that had come to be identified as 
‘Indian’) along with San ski' it aesthetics theories to see what dramaturgical structures, acting styles and 
staging techniques could be used to create an ‘indigenous’ nonrealistic style of production that in turn 
could define as ‘Indian theatre’. 

Shanta Gandhi, Habib Tanveer, Dina Pathak, K. N. Pannikar, H. Kanhailal and B. V. Karanth 
were the first generation directors who turned to the vast treasure of the Indian performing traditions 
to find out their own modern theatrical language. Figures like Utpal Dutta and Shantigopal were 
experimenting with Jatra with the same connotation in Bengal. On the other hand K. Shivram Karanth 
was frying to utilize the rigor of Yakshagana in Karnataka. The Roots movement was slowly getting 
momentum in the national theatre scenario. More interestingly, the first generation ‘Theatre of Roots’ 
directors were coming from the direct lineage if IPTA among whom Habib Tanvir was the leading 
figure. Talking about this new trend in theatre Habib Tanvir has written : 

When ‘Ahmedabad Mandal’ performed its play ‘Maina Gurjari’ in Delhi, then only 
‘Bahuroopi’ from Kolkata performed ‘Rakta Karbi’ in the direction of Shambhu Mitra and at the same 
time I have produced ‘Agra Bazar’. My aim is not to contrast these three plays here. Evidently these 
are distinct productions of their own kind. The thing which should be noticed here are that all these 
three productions has incorporated poems, songs, dialogues. Historically, we can say that through 
these productions a new way of producing plays was emerging on the scene. 20 

Habib Tanvir, was one of the first directors of modern drama, who has utilized the elements 


18 Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp.2. 

19 Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp.2 

2,1 ‘The crisis of Identity and Question of Authenticity in Theatre’, paper presented in a conference organized by 
Sangeet Natak Akademi and India International Centre (17-19 December, 1884). 
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of traditional/popular performances i.e. song, music, poems, free hand movements and open spaces 
for his productions like ‘Agra Bazar’ and ‘Mitti Ki Gadi’, which were highly criticized by the theatre 
critics of that time and the other so called modern theatre practitioners. But, Habib Tanvir was 
unaffected of these criticism as he had of firm belief that, ‘theatre forms borrowed from the West were 
totally inadequate for effectively projecting the social aspirations, way of life, cultural patterns and 
fundamental problems of contemporary India and that 200 years of ‘alien’ rule had destroyed India’s 
cultural identity.’ 21 

So, in 1961, Tanvir called for ‘our own plays about our own problems in our own forms’. He 
started experimenting with actors coming from the background of Naacha, a performing style from 
the rural areas of Chhatisgarh, to build up theatre of his own which has its roots in Indian tradition. He 
established his own theatre group called ‘Naya Theatre’ for the same purpose in 1959 but even before 
he had done the same experiment in his works of ‘Agra Bazar’ and ‘Mitti ki Gadi’. Later Suresh 
Awasthi, the so called pioneer of Theatre of Roots, has written positively about Habib Tanvir’ s 
contribution in these words. 

In the mid-'sos the noted director Habib Tanvir broke away from realistic theatre and started 
on a journey in search of roots. With his two productions- Mitti Ki Gadi (1954), a popular operatic 
version of the Sanskrit classic Mrichchhakatikam (The Toy Cart) and Agra Bazar (1954), his own 
unconventional play on the life and poetic works of the popular 19th-century Urdu poet Nazir of Agra. 
Tanvir brought music and poetry back to the theatre and a traditional sense of gaiety and celebration. 
He continues to work with a group of brilliant folk performers, synthesizing folk and modern 
theatrical traditions 22 . 

However, theatre of Habib Tanvir is traditional in style but modern in its meaning. This 
modernity makes his theatre socially contemporary, politically relevant and culturally vibrant. His 
approach towards folk traditions is not one of an antiquarian, or of a revivalist. He does not even 
appropriate them. On the contrary, we find in his work a very conscious design to subvert orthodox 
beliefs in order to create a theatre which is addressed to our immediate setting and elemental 
experiences at the same time. In fact, this subversion of orthodox beliefs is a ready key not only to the 
radical attitude of Habib Tanvir towards indigenous practices but also to the political matrix of his 
own theatre. The subversion he applies with his own theatre is the best critique of the Theatre of 
Roots movement later propagated by Suresh Awasthi through SNA. As Erin B. Mee writes, 

Dr. Suresh Awasthi (1918-2004), one of the principal architects of the movement as a whole 
and the man who coined the term ‘theatre of roots’ to describe modern Indian theatre’s ‘encounter 
with tradition’, has characterized it as a ‘liberation from Western realistic theatre’ (1989 :48). 23 

Later other directors like B. V. Karanth, K. N. Pannikar and Ratam Thiyam emerged on the 
stage as the champion of ‘theatre of roots’ movement following the experiments, imprint and niche 
created by Habib Tanvir in modern Indian theatre by revitalizing it through the use of traditional 
elements of our own performing traditions. Suresh Awasthi highlights their contributions in these 
words, 

The modern Indian theatre, a product of colonial culture, felt an intense need to search for 
roots to counteract its violent dislocation from tradition. Directors like B. V. Karanth, K. N. Panikkar, 
and Ratan Thiyam have had meaningful encounters with tradition and, with their work, have reversed 
the colonial course of contemporary theatre, putting it back on the track of the great Natyasastra 
tradition. It sounds paradoxical, but their theatre is both avant-garde in the context of conventional 
realistic theatre, and part of the 2,000-year-old Natyasastra tradition. Natyasastra's survival is 
strikingly marked in the art of the actor, in the use of music and dance in realizing the performance 
text, in a whole set of conventions for treating time and space, and in the overall design and structure 
of a performance. 24 


21 Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp.7 

22 Awashti, Suresh ‘Theatre of Roots, Encounter with Tradition’, TDR (1988-), Vol. 33, No. 4 (Winter, 1989), 

pp. 48-69. 

23 Mee, E.B. Theatre of Roots, (2007), Seagull Books, London, pp.2 

24 Awashti, Suresh ‘Theatre of Roots, Encounter with Tradition’, TDR (1988-), Vol. 33, No. 4 (Winter, 1989), 

pp. 48-69. 
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This was the period when even the playwrights started writing plays using traditional 
elements and playwrights like Girish Karnad, Vijay Tendulkar, Mani Madhukar and others emerged 
on the scene. Suresh has also mentioned their contribution in these words, 

Girish Karnad's famous Hayavadana, inspired by the yakshagana of Karnataka, begins with 
the prayer "Jai Gajavadane"-"Victory to Ganesha," the elephant-headed god-and its innovative and 
improvisatory production in 1972 by B. V. Karanth with music, mime, and movements heralded the 
return of Lord Ganesha, the presiding deity of traditional theatre. With this event, we might say, con- 
temporary theatre began its encounter with tradition 25 . 

In 1980s’ Ford Foundation started supporting ‘Theatre of Roots’ movement directors and then 
SNA followed the dictates. SNA even went out of its way to support new directors working with any 
folk form in the country and organized the festival of those plays in different zones of the country and 
at the national level. Through this process a new bunch of theatre directors came to the central stage. 
Directors like Ratan Thiyam, M. K. Raina, Neelam Man Singh Chowdhury, B. Jayashree, Bansi Kaul, 
K. Kaladharan, Maya Krishna Rao, A. Mangai, Bhanu Bharti, Satish Anand, Parvej Akhtar, Balwant 
Thakur, Laique Hussain, and many more got recognition in the Indian theatre scenario at that point of 
time. Many of them went back to their unheard past while some of them are still glittering on the 
stage. 


25 Awashti, Suresh ‘Theatre of Roots, Encounter with Tradition’, TDR (1988-), Vol. 33, No. 4 (Winter, 1989), 
pp. 48-69. 
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To be genuinely thoughtful, we must be willing to sustain and protract that state of doubt which is the 
stimulus to thorough enquiry, so as not to accept cm idea or make a positive assertion of a belief until 
justifying reasons have been found. (Dewey, 1933) 


ABSTRACT 

Critical thinking could be described as reflective, reasonable, responsible and skilful thinking 
that is focused on deciding how to believe or do. Creative thinking is generally considered to 
be involved in creation or generation of ideas, processes, experiences, or objects. Critical and 
creative thinking are two different mental processes but both of them are necessary for 
successful problem solving. This paper aims to outline the need and importance of critical 
thinking and creative thinking. Creative thinking involves searching for meaningful new 
connections by generating many unusual, original, and varied possibilities, as well as details 
that expand or enrich possibilities. Critical thinking, on the other hand, involves examining 
possibilities carefully, fairly, and constructively — focusing your thoughts and actions by 
organizing and analyzing possibilities, refining and developing the most promising 
possibilities, ranking or prioritizing options, and choosing certain options. This paper also 
highlights the differences between critical thinking and creative thinking. 

Key Words : Critical thinking. Creative thinking. Tools & Techniques 

Introduction 

A student who thinks critically can ask appropriate questions, efficiently gather and sort 
relevant information, reason logically from this information and come to reliable and trustworthy 
conclusions about the world whereas creative thinking encourages students to use a variety of 
approaches to solve problems, analyze multiple viewpoints, adapt ideas, and arrive at new solutions. 
Sometimes it is referred to as divergent thinking. Strategies can be introduced using direct instruction 
in creative problem solving models and creative thinking processes. The processes are generally 
considered to be fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration. 

Critical thinking is a mental process through which one evaluates ideas, assertions, or 
assumptions and makes well reasoned judgements. Creative thinking is the ability to look at things 
from a new perspective, to come up with fresh solutions to problems. It is a deliberate process that 
allows one to think in ways that improve the likelihood of generating new ideas or thoughts. 
According to Marzano (1992), critical thinking involves the use of declarative knowledge, procedural 
knowledge and conditional knowledge to solve a problem. Creative thinking is a whole brain process, 
which involves generating ideas, evaluating ideas, and selecting ideas, hence its basic function is to 
rearrange structures and patterns and bring novel and original solutions to the problems. The process 
of creative thinking involves generating multiple ideas and then making selection of more useful, 
effective, or appropriate ideas in order to have a workable solution to the problem. 

Critical Thinking 

Critical thinking refers to the use of cognitive skills or strategies that increase the probability 
of a desirable outcome. Critical thinking is purposeful, reasoned, and goal-directed. It is the kind of 
thinking involved in solving problems, formulating inferences, calculating likelihoods, and making 
decisions. Critical thinkers use these skills appropriately, without prompting, and usually with 
conscious intent, in a variety of settings. That is, they are predisposed to think critically. When we 
think critically, we are evaluating the outcomes of our thought processes — how good a decision is or 
how well a problem is solved. (Halpern, 1999) 
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Critical thinking is not a new concept. In ancient Greece over 2500 years ago, Socrates began 
teaching what is today known as critical thinking; he has been heralded as the first teacher of critical 
thinking (Irfaner, 2006). The term critical thinking began to surface in the 1970s and was initially 
linked to solving problems. In 1977 the Tbilisi Declaration stated the importance of preparing students 
to wrestle with complex social and environmental issues by teaching critical thinking skills (United 
Nations Educational, Social and Cultural Organization [UNESCO], 1980). 

Critical thinking is the process of determining the authenticity, accuracy, or value of 
something; characterized by the ability to seek reasons and alternatives, perceive the total situation, 
and change one’s view based on evidence. Critical thinking is an important skill that students need to 
develop while at achieving higher education. It is necessary for a well-informed judgements, be able 
to explain their reasoning and be able to solve unknown problems. It assesses the worth and validity 
of something existent. It involves precise, persistent, and objective analysis. Brookfield (1987) defines 
aspects and components of critical thinking as follows : 

Aspects of Critical Thinking : 

• Critical thinking is a productive and positive activity. 

• Critical thinking is a process, not an outcome. 

• Manifestations of critical thinking vary according to the contexts in which it occurs. 

• Critical thinking is triggered by positive as well as negative events. 

• Critical thinking is emotive as well as rational. 

Components of Critical Thinking : 

• Identifying and challenging assumptions is central to critical thinking. 

• Challenging the importance of context is crucial to critical thinking. 

• Critical thinkers try to imagine and explore alternatives. 

• Imagining and exploring alternatives leads to reflective scepticism. 

Paul (1995) defines critical thinking as “a unique and purposeful form of thinking that is 
practiced systematically and purposefully”. He imposes standard and criteria on the thinking process 
and uses them to construct thinking. Paul (1995) further refined critical thinking by identifying three 
thought traits and/or processes possessed by the critical thinker. They are elements of reasoning, traits 
of reasoning and reasoning standards. According to Moore & Parker (1994), Critical thinking is the 
careful, deliberate determination of whether we should accept, reject, or suspend judgement about a 
claim, and the degree of confidence with which one accepts or rejects it. 

“We understand critical thinking to be purposeful, self-regulatory judgement which results in 
interpretation, analysis, evaluation, and inference, as well as explanation of the evidential, 
conceptual, methodological, criteriological, or contextual considerations upon which that judgement 
is based. Critical thinking is essential as a tool of inquiry. As such, critical thinking is a liberating 
force in education and a powerful resource in one’s personal and civic life Whilst not synonymous 
with good thinking, critical thinking and self-rectifying human phenomenon ”. (Facione, 1990) 

Critical thinking, in educational context, draws heavily on literature and pedagogy from 
Socratic questioning, inquiry-based learning and bloom’s taxonomy. Educators are particularly 
interested in encouraging critical thinking, in which students consciously and purposefully direct their 
thoughts to find a solution to a problem (Halpern, 1998). “ Critical thinking is more than the 
successful use of the right skill in cm appropriate context. It is also cm attitude or disposition to 
recognize when a skill is needed and the willingness to exert the mental effort needed to apply it”. 

(Halpern, 2000) 

According to Pascarella and Terenzini (1991) “...Critical thinking has been defined and 
measured in number of ways but typically involves the individual’s ability to do some or all of the 
following : identify central issues and assumptions in an argument; recognize important relationships; 
make correct inferences from data; deduce conclusions from information or data provided; interpret 
whether conclusions are warranted on the basis of the data given; and evaluate evidence or authority”. 
For many educators, critical thinking is not a way to education but a prerequisite (McPeck, 1981). 
Critical thinking is a necessary skill all students need to develop in order to fully understand 
information presented in lessons (Lambert & Cuper, 2008). Critical thinking includes a complex 
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combination of skills as stated by Paul & Elder (2006) are : accuracy, precision, relevance, depth, 
breadth, logic, significance and fairness. 

Several barriers can hinder critical thinking instruction. Lack of training, limited resources, 
biased preconceptions, and time constraints conspire to negate learning environments that promote 
critical thinking. (Broadbear, 2003) stated that four barriers often hinder the integration of critical 
thinking in education : 

• lack of training 

• lack of information 

• preconceptions 

• time constraints 

Critical thinking skills can be developed by : 

• Asking question that encourage students to express their views and develop their ideas 

• Providing opportunities for students to discuss open-ended issues and prepare arguments 

• Providing opportunities for students to take part in collaborative talk to figure things out, solve 
problems and make decisions 

• Directing teaching at specific skills, for example classifying, analysing, evaluating, drawing 
conclusions 

• Teaching some of the principles of logical thinking and giving practice at identifying the flaws in 
logical arguments. 

Critical thinking is important for students as it teaches them how to think rather than what to 
think about any subject or issue they deal with while they are able to effectively solve the issue 
(Snyder & Snyder, 2008; Scholastic, 2011). Critical thinking enables us to recognize a wide range of 
subjective analyses of otherwise objective data, and to evaluate how well each analysis might meet 
our needs. In (Shakirova, 2007) view critical thinking skills are important because they enable 
students “to deal effectively with social, scientific, and practical problems”. Slavin (2012) stated 
critical thinking skills are utilized for deductive reasoning and problem solving in order to uncover 
reasonable discrepancies and myths. The lack of critical thinking skills utilized within the classroom 
greatly diminishes the students’ chance for success (Irfaner, 2006). 

Creative Thinkin g 

Creative thinking in a disciplined manner can play a real role in innovation. Creativity and 
innovation are normally complementary activities, since creativity generates the basis of innovation, 
which, in its development, raises difficulties that must be solved once again; with creativity. ..It is not 
possible to conceive innovation without creative ideas, as these are the starting point. 

(Innovation Management Techniques in Operation, European Commission, Luxembourg, 1998.) 
Creativity is composed by creative thinking, motivation and expertise (Amabile, 1998). 
Creative thinking is a mental process that generates a wide range of ideas and opens up opportunities. 
In other words it is an ability to imagine or invent something new and to generate new ideas by 
combining, changing, or reapplying existing ideas. Creative thinking opens possibilities, the chance to 
see more in any situation. It is also an attitude to accept change and newness and willingness to play 
with ideas and possibilities, flexibility of outlook, the habit of enjoying the good, while looking for 
ways to improve it. In the context of college teaching and learning, creative thinking deliberately and 
actively engages students in : 

• Bringing together existing ideas into new configurations; 

• Developing new properties or possibilities for something that already exists; and 

• Discovering or imagining something entirely new. 

Creative thinking emphasises possible ways of solving a problem, not just the implementation 
of a particular solution. However, the creative process is not a single stroke of genius as it is 
frequently thought to be. During the process, one’s thinking could be made and failures could happen. 
Despite these risks, creative thinking results in discovery or invention for those who are curious, 
patient and persistent. 

Any learning that is not routine that takes account of new knowledge, develop new ideas, or 
design solutions to new problems requires creative thinking. Creative thinking skills are a specific 
subset of creativity skills that include both creating thinking processes and the expression of creative 
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ideas. The ability to generate and evaluate novel ideas is important to the creating thinking process 
and involves cognitive skills such as fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration. Teaching 
creative thinking skills plays a prominent role both in teaching and learning and building a better 
society. It reveals the kind of thinking that leads to new insights, new approaches, fresh perspectives, 
and entire new ways of understanding and conceiving of things. 

Creative thinking skills enable us to : 

• Generate and extend ideas, both verbally and visually 

• Suggest possibilities and hypotheses 

• Apply imagination, including seeing other viewpoints 

• Experiment with ideas 

• Create analogies, metaphors and new connections 

Creative thinking or the act of creating ideas for solving problems is an integral part of 
education. It is a novel way of seeing or doing things that is characterized by four components- 
Fluency (generating many ideas), Flexibility (shifting perspective easily). Originality (conceiving of 
something new), and Elaboration (building on other ideas). Without creative thinking, there would be 
no inventions, no breakthroughs in technology and science, no new theories and the list is infinite. It 
is the kind of thinking that leads to new insights, novel approaches, fresh perspectives, and whole new 
ways of understanding and conceiving of things. Sternberg and Eubart (1999) argue that judgments 
about the appropriateness and usefulness of ideas and the ability to be adaptive within task constraints 
are essential criteria for creative thinking. 

Creative thinking is based on the premise that the best way to get a good idea is to produce 
lots of ideas. Thus, it is generative (examines possibilities); lateral, divergent, subjective and reverse 
judgements until the critical evaluation step coming in later. Saaty (2001) is of the opinion that 
creative thinking is a combination of divergent and convergent thinking. Creative thinking techniques 
can be regarded as mechanisms that help the brain move from a local optimal solution (owing to 
limitation in knowledge, self-imposed constraints and so on) to possibly one or more globally optimal 
solutions. Creative thinking can be applied to discover novel solutions to problems and is a product of 
intelligence and personality (Weisberg, 1988). Creative thinking can be encouraged in the early years 
setting by asking open-ended questions, tolerating ambiguity, modeling creative thinking and 
behavior, encouraging experimentation and persistence as well as praising children who provide 
unexpected answers (Sharp, 2004). Runco and Chand (1995) stated that thinking is creative “if it leads 
to original and adaptive ideas, solutions, or insights”. 

Creative thinking involves coming up with new or original ideas; it is the process of seeing 
the same things others see but seeing them differently. One can use skills such as examining 
associations and relationships, flexibility, elaboration, modification, imagery, and metaphorical 
thinking. Feldhusen & Treffinger (1980) and Davis (1991) believed establishing a “creative climate” 
was important to stimulate creative thinking. Feldhusen and Treffinger (1980) provided several 
recommendations for establishing a classroom environment conducive to creative thinking : 

• Support and reinforce unusual ideas and responses of students. 

• Use failure as a positive to help students realize errors and meet acceptable standards in a supportive 
atmosphere. 

• Adapt to student interests and ideas in the classroom whenever possible. 

• Allow time for students to think about and develop their creative ideas. Not all creativity occurs 
immediately and spontaneously. 

• Create a climate of mutual respect and acceptance between students and between students and 
teachers, so that students can share, develop, and learn together and from one another as well as 
independently. 

• Be aware of the many facets of creativity besides arts and crafts : verbal responses, written 
responses both in prose and poetic style, fiction and nonfiction form. Creativity enters all curricular 
areas and disciplines. 

• Encourage divergent learning activities. Be a resource provider and director. 

• Listen and laugh with students. A warm, supportive atmosphere provides freedom and security in 
exploratory thinking. 

• Allow students to have choices and be a part of the decision-making process. Let them have a part 
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in the control of their education and learning experiences. 

• Let everyone get involved, and demonstrate the value of involvement by supporting student ideas 
and solutions to problems and projects. 

Despite the diversity of tools and techniques to support creative thinking, all such of them are 
based on three simple principles : attention, escape, and movement (Plsek, 1997). Once one 
understands these three basic principles, one can adapt these creative thinking tools and techniques to 
suit different needs, circumstances, and personalities. 

• Attention : 

Creative thinking requires that one first focuses his/her attention on something; typically 
something that one has not focused much attention on before. By focusing attention on things that are 
generally taken for granted, creative thinking tools and techniques prepare one’s minds for 
breakthroughs. 

• Escape : 

Having focused our attention on the way things are currently done, the second principle 
behind all creative thinking methods calls us to mentally escape our current patterns of thinking. For 
example, Edward de Bono suggests that we use the "PO" tool to signal our intention to make a 
statement of mental escape. The principle of escape explains why a simple walk in the woods can 
bring about creative thoughts. 

• Movement : 

Simply paying attention to something and escaping current thinking on it is not always 
enough to generate creative ideas. Movement is a key principle behind the classic creative thinking 
technique of brainstorming. The ground rules of brainstorming are to generate as many ideas as one 
can, with no criticism, building on the ideas of others. 

Encouraging creative thinking in the classroom is primarily the task of the teacher. It is 
achievable by all children, regardless of their academic achievement, providing that conditions are 
conducive and children have acquired the relevant skills and knowledge. Creative thinking can be 
stimulated by teachers’ efforts. Teachers can encourage students’ divergent thinking through open- 
ended ideas that lead in several directions. Divergent thinking is stimulated by open-ended questions 
with different probable answers, such as the following : 

• What is the most unusual use one can think of for a hat? 

• How many uses can one think of for a glass? 

• Draw a picture that somehow incorporates all of these words : rain, aircraft, apple, and fish. 

Creative thinking embodies a relaxed, open, playful approach and is less ordered, structured 
and predictable than critical thinking. These skills are as much about attitude and self-confidence as 
about talent. For Halpern (1996) creative thinking is a multistage process that consists of identifying a 
problem, deciding what is important about the problem, and arriving at a novel way of solving it. 
Guilford’s (1967) statement still relevant today that “creativity is the key to education in its fullest 
sense and to the solution of mankind’s most serious problems”. 

Distinguishing Critical and Creative Thinkin g 

Whereas creative thinking is divergent, critical thinking is convergent; whereas creative 
thinking tries to create something new, critical thinking seeks to assess worth or validity in something 
that exists; whereas creative thinking is carried on by violating accepted principles, critical thinking 
is carried on by applying accepted principles. Although creative and critical thinking may very well 
be different sides of the same coin they are not iden tical. (Beyer, 1989) 

Where problem solving requires creative thinking, evaluating claims requires critical 
thinking. Students need to think in both critical and creative ways and therefore to teach or encourage 
one style of thinking may be counter-productive. Instead, an approach is needed which can combine 
both of them. This table follows Fisher (2002) : 
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Critical Thinking 

Creative Thinking 

Left-brain 

Right-brain 

Closed 

Open-ended 

Linear 

Associative 

Logic 

Intuition 

Reasoning 

Speculating 

Convergent 

Divergent 

Analytic 

Generative 

Vertical 

Lateral 

Yes but 

Yes and 

Probability 

Possibility 

Judgement 

Suspended judgement 

Objective 

Subjective 

Hypothesis testing 

Hypothesis forming 


In an activity like problem solving, both kinds of thinking are important. First, we must 
analyze the problem; then we must generate possible solutions; next we must choose and implement 
the best solution; and finally, we must evaluate the effectiveness of the solution. This process reveals 
an alternation between the two kinds of thinking, critical and creative. In practice, both kinds of 
thinking operate together much of the time and are not really independent of each other. 

Many great breakthroughs and discoveries in art, science and innovation have resulted from 
combining creative and critical thinking skills. Approaches differ considerably between the skills used 
in creative thinking and those used in critical thinking. However, it is because of the synergy created 
by the combination of both sets of skills that they are being discussed in conjunction with one another 
in this unit. By applying creative and critical thinking approaches to one’s subject area he/she will 
enrich and deepen his/her learning experiences. Furthermore, creative and critical thinking skills can 
benefit many other areas of one’s life from problem solution to decision making. Sternberg (2004) 
suggest that critical thinking is important, but as a complement to, not as a substitute for, creative 
thinking. He further to suggest that people need to not only critique others’ ideas, but to generate their 
own ideas. 

Fogarty & Bellanca (1986) had given some examples of thinking skills that include both the 
critical and creative thinking skills can be given to teachers as follows : 


Tools & Techniques for Facilitating 

Critical Thinking Skills 

Creative Thinking Skills 

Attributing 

Brainstorming 

Comparing/contrasting 

Visualizing 

Classifying 

Personifying 

Sequencing 

Inventing 

Determining cause/effect 

Associating relationships 

Prioritizing 

Inferring 

Drawing conclusions 

Generalizing 

Analyzing for bias 

Predicting 

Analyzing for assumptions 

Hypothesizing 

Solving for analogies 

Making analogies 

Evaluating 

Dealing with ambiguity & paradox 


Need and Importance of Critical and Creative Thinking 

Though the two are not interchangeable, they are strongly linked, bringing complementary 
dimensions to thinking and learning. Critical thinking is a process that challenges an individual to use 
reflective, reasonable, rational thinking to gather, interpret and evaluate information in order to derive 
a judgment. It is at the core of most intellectual activity that involves students in learning to recognize 
or develop an argument, use evidence in support of that argument, draw reasoned conclusions, and 
use information to solve problems. Examples of critical thinking skills are interpreting, analyzing, 
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evaluating, explaining, sequencing, reasoning, comparing, questioning, inferring, hypothesizing, 
appraising, testing and generalizing. Creative thinking involves students in learning to generate and 
apply new ideas in specific contexts, seeing existing situations in a new way, identifying alternative 
explanations, and seeing or making new links that generate a positive outcome. This includes 
combining parts to form something original, sifting and refining ideas to discover possibilities, 
constructing theories and objects, and acting on intuition. 

Critical thinking is the foundation and premise of creative thinking and can enhance accuracy 
of creative thinking to a certain extent. Good critical and creative thinking abilities provide students 
with the tools needed for independent and life-long learning. Critical thinking saves creative thinking 
from pursuing novelty for its own sake, while creative thinking prevents critical thinking from being 
merely reactive and negative. Lumsdaine and Lumsdaine (1995) referring to creative thinking as 
creative problem solving are of the opinion that this process involves collecting information about 
some problem, analyzing it in order to define the problem and understanding it. 

The philosophical inquiry model, first applied to school education by Lipman, Sharp and 
Oscanyan (1980), has two major elements : critical and creative thinking, and forming a classroom 
environment called a ‘community of inquiry’, to support the development of thinking and discussion 
skills. This model places emphasis on possibilities and meanings, wondering, reasoning, rigor, logic, 
and using criteria for measuring the quality of thinking. 

Critical and creative thinking are fostered through opportunities to use dispositions such as 
broad and adventurous thinking, reflecting on possibilities, and metacognition (Perkins 1995), and can 
result from intellectual flexibility, open-mindedness, adaptability and a readiness to experiment with 
and clarify new questions and phenomena (Gardner 2009). Dispositions such as inquisitiveness, 
reasonableness, intellectual flexibility, open and fair-mindedness, a readiness to try new ways of 
doing things and consider alternatives, and persistence both promote and are enhanced by critical and 
creative thinking. Many psychologists believe that most students are capable of critical and creative 
thinking and that these higher-order processes should be taught to students of primary schools also. 

The University of Massachusetts has a graduate program that specializes in critical and 
creative thinking. They explain their rationale and define the both thinking as : 

“Critical thinking, creative thinking, and reflective practice are valued, of course, in all fields. 
In critical thinking we seek to scrutinize the assumptions, reasoning, and evidence brought to bear on 
an issue-by others and by oneself; such scrutiny is enhanced by placing ideas and practices in tension 
with alternatives. Key functions of creative thinking include generating alternative ideas, practices, 
and solutions that are unique and effective, and exploring ways to confront complex, messy, 
ambiguous problems, make new connections, and see how things could be otherwise. In reflective 
practice we take risks and experiment in putting ideas into practice, then take stock of the outcomes 
and revise our approaches accordingly”. (University of Massachusetts 2003) 

Critical and creative thinking can be encouraged simultaneously through activities that 
integrate reason, logic, imagination and innovation; for example, focusing on a topic in a logical, 
analytical way for some time, sorting out conflicting claims, weighing evidence, thinking through 
possible solutions, and then, following reflection and perhaps a burst of creative energy, coming up 
with innovative and considered responses. Critical and creative thinking are communicative processes 
that develop both flexibility and precision. Highlighting the significance of critical and creative 
thinking Fisher (2005) stated that. Critical and creative thinking are both important because we need 
instruction as well as reason in our thinking : critical thinking is necessary to judge those new ideas, 
processes and products which have been generated by creative thinking. 

Conclusion 

“If the educational community is to encourage both creative and critical thinking, then 
students must be given the motivation to think, the time to develop ideas, and the collaboration and 
support of a learning community that provides information, feedback and encouragemen t” . 

(Forrester, 2008) 

Teaching students to think must be a priority of schools today. In any thought process we 
engage in both critical and creative thinking (Beyer, 1987). Critical and creative thinking are 
interrelated and complementary aspects of thinking that are combinations of abilities, values, 
knowledge, attitudes, skills and processes. Both thinking skills are valuable and none is superior. In 
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fact, it has been shown that when either is omitted during the problem solving process, effectiveness 
declines. Being critical and being creative are two distinctive but ultimately complimentary skills to 
successfully solve problems. 

Generating many possibilities is not enough by itself to help one solve a problem. Similarly, if 
one relies on focusing alone, one may have too few possibilities from which to choose. Effective 
problem solvers must think both creatively and critically, generating options and focusing their 
thinking. Crane (1987) stated Critical and creative thinking skills are considered essential for students 
and expressed the importance of both of these skills writing by “When reasoning fails imagination 
saves you! When intuition fails, reason saves you! ” 
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Introduction 

Women constituting half of the population of our country have been an integral part of our 
social structure due to their contribution to the socio-economic development cant not possible. For 
sustainable socio-economic development to take place in any country, it is necessary that women 
participation in the decision making process. The constitution of India has guaranteed the rights of 
equally to all its independence has been thriving on the basic principles for the last more than six 
decades. But still in rural India the communities have a strong division between men and women, 
defining and regulating their decision making process. This study based on women participation in 
household decision making process a village in Nadia district of west Bengal. 

Background 

The power of decision making is a real test empowerment of a person. The extent decision 
making power exercised by employ women in their families is analyzed below. A common 
phenomenon is noted is that the high degree of decision making power of self-employs women. The 
fact that they have plunged into the business stream and are doing successfully thought a series of 
decision making has increased the decision making power in the family. An important point notice is 
that the female workers, who had very low scale regarding job satisfaction, exhibit a different pattern 
pertaining to family employment. The link between family structure and domestic decision-making 
has caught the attention of many scholars in the past two decades. The main thrust of their finding is 
that the control of economic resources, parental surrogates, partner’s relative share in children’s 
expenditure, access to resources of other family members and cultural preferences, particularly in 
patriarchal societies, play some important role in women’s participation in household decisions- 
making (Oyediran & Odusola,2004). The majority of women’s contribution to the couple income is 
mostly secondary to that of their partner. The enterprises managed by women are generally smaller 
than those managed by men, are less integrated into the market and have lower average yields. In 
major economic institutions women are less represented than men at a decision-making level and the 
gender dimension has been absent from policies and decision referring to important sectors (Freguja 
et al, 2007). On other hand it found most of cases a strong positive correlation between an individual 
member's participation in household decision making process and his/her economic contribution to 
household income in addition to "pure gender bias". In other words, a person makes various 
household decisions not only because the person is a male or a female, but also because s/he 
contributes more to the household income (Ikhtiar Alam, 1998). It also found that some women who 
extend their role as grocery and household products purchaser, considering that they have enough 
authority to impose their criteria on other family purchase decisions and employ tactics that reflect 
this situation (Barles-Arizon et al, 2013). 

Objective of the Study 

1. To study the role of women in household decision making. 

2. To study the social status of women in sample households. 

Methodology of the Study 

The present study is mostly based on empirical methods. For this study, schedules were 
employed to collect data from the sample respondents in women. We also conducted personal 
interviews with the women respondent. Stratified random sampling was applied in this study in order 
to select the village. Data were also collected from the secondary sources Books and other published 
literatures. 

As it is quite impossible to study the Participation of Women in household decision making of 
Nadia districts in West Bengal, so I have selected only one village, i.e., Chanda village under 
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Haringhata-II Gram Panchayats. I have selected 20 sample Women respondent, here, random 
sampling method has been adopted for the selection of women respondent. The study “An analysis the 
woman’s Participation in household decision making. 

Result and Discussion 
Social Aspect of Participation : 

Educational status of women in sample households : 


On the basics of primary data survey it show that 70% of simple households women are 
literate and 30% of women are still today illiterate. Maximum illiterate women are aged. 


Response 

Literate 

Illiterate 

Percentage of respondent women 

70% 

30% 

No. of respondent women 

14 

6 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for Health Care : 

This diagram showing that in 100% household mane and women jointly take health decision 
like selection of types and source of treatment, cost etc. In sample households most of mane member 
are think that if women get ill then whole household activity will perform by themselves such critical 
to them. So they do not ignore women illness. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both 

No. of household 

0 

0 

20 

Percentage of household 

0% 

0% 

100% 


Source : Primary survey data. 

Decision for Child Birth : 

Above diagram show that the sample household member of parents take decision together for 
number of child issues should taken. It show that women are able to take this decision only is 5% 
family. 10% decisions are taken by male in sample households due to male dominating family. But 
major percentage 85% is going to the parents who make mutual decision it reveals that these women 


have some right as mane member 

in this section. 

Response 

Men 

Family 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

2 

1 

17 

Percentage of household 

10% 

5% 

85% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for immunization : 


100% of immunization decisions are taken together mane and women in sample households. 
They choose full immunization including delivery place and also they preferred government sources. 
Main reason is that the previous case of their family takes this decision together. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

0 

0 

20 

Percentage of household 

0% 

0% 

100% 

Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for Child Enrolment : 

In case of child enrolment male person take this decision in 5% family of sample households. 
But 90% family parents mutually play this role. Male person are engaged in income activity and they 
earn family income, so that they are only able take decision according to response of these 5% family. 
But 90% family responses that child is not only of fathers, but also mothers have equal right on the 
decision of child enrolment. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Man & Women 

No. of household 

1 

1 

18 

Percentage of household 

5% 

5% 

90% 

Source : Primary survey data. 
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Decision for Marriage : 


According to this diagram it reveals that marriage of son and daughter decision taken by 40% 
man and women both and major 60% decisions are taken by others like relatives aged person of their 
family. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

others 

No. of household 

0 

0 

8 

12 

Percentage of household 

0% 

0% 

40% 

60% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for Rituals and Cultural Activity : 


This types of decision is includes rituals, festivals and several religious issues taken by family 
member in 45% families whereas 30% family depends on male members decision and rest part on in 
25% families this is taken by together. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

6 

9 

5 

Percentage of household 

30% 

45% 

25% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for cocking : 


In 100% of sample households’ mane give priority to women for cooking food, because they 
cannot make cook sweetly it is more difficult for them. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

0 

20 

0 

Percentage of household 

0% 

100% 

0% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Marketing of Cook Items : 


As the male cane earn family income mostly, so they marketing 65% for cooking food items, 
another side there are 25% female where, female take this decision due to absence or busy of their 
husband. Only 10% family where take decision together. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

13 

5 

2 

Percentage of household 

65% 

25% 

10% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for Household Activity : 

This diagram reveals that all household activity done by women member in 100% of sample 
households. Household activity includes room cleaning, dress washing, utensils washing, care of 
children, cooking of food etc. male members want to make their wife in this activity. So that they can 
perform only earning, not others difficult work done by the wife. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

0 

20 

0 

Percentage of household 

0% 

100% 

0% 


Source : Primary survey data 


Economic Aspect of Participation : 

Women Participation in Occupation : 

According to the table show that occupation pattern of women in sample house household 
70% belongs to house wife. 10% of them engaged handicraft work and 10% engaged in agriculture 


labour, 10% women in sample 

household engaged in other work like services etc. 

Response 

House Wife 

Handicraft 

Agriculture Labour 

Other work 

No. of household 

14 

2 

2 

2 

Percentage of household 


10% 

10% 

10% 


Source : Primary survey data. 
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Decision for Family Expenditure : 

It is show that in 15% of sample household’s mane and women have same right to take 
decision for family expenditure, it includes house repairing, fuel purchasing, electricity bill payment 
and repaying loan, travelling expenses and purchasing agricultural assets. In these households women 
are also have equal or sometime more educational qualification them more. So women have right to 
participate in household decisions making process. But rate 85% does get this opportunity due to 
more dominance. Those women are not having so knowledge take decision according to their 
households. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

17 

0 

3 

Percentage of household 

85% 

0% 

15% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for Purchasing Cloths : 


It reveals that 80%women can take this decision individually in sample households. But 
cloths purchasing is trouble tic think males, so they leave this decision on women member. But 80% 
family head think, women are not able to expense for cloths properly. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

4 

16 

0 

Percentage of household 

20% 

80% 

0% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for Purchasing of Ornaments : 


From above 95% sample family the opportunity to women to take decision on purchasing 
ornaments because women are use different ornaments in general. But 5% household’s heads cannot 
give this power to their wife due to unnecessary expense. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

1 

19 

0 

Percentage of household 

5% 

95% 

0% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Decision for Savings : 


According to this diagram it more than 100% savings decision taken jointly mane and women 
both member of the sample household. 


Response 

Men 

Women 

Both Men & Women 

No. of household 

0 

0 

20 

Percentage of household 

0% 

0% 

100% 


Source : Primary survey data. 


Conclusion : 

In this study it’s clear that the decision making power of the women is not quite. Women 
participation in household decision making shows the social status of women; women right, 
preference, value, presence, voice which reflects not only individual family but also in entire society. 
In conclusion we can say that more women development is required in this study area by providing 
some strategies are providing proper education to build up their convincing power, remove the in 
equal facility daily life activates, give them power to take their own marriage decision, not to parents 
and given training for self-employment. 
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ABSTRACT 

The evils of the examination system in India are well known to everybody. The baneful 
effects of the system on education in general, and secondary education in particular, have 
been discussed in the reports several committees and commission. The Secondary Education 
Commission after reviewing these defects at the secondary education stage recommended a 
new approach to school evaluation and made a number of concrete proposals for the 
improvement of the external examination and the methods of internal assessment. As a result 
of these proposals, a movement was started for examination reform, which gathered 
momentum with the establishment of the central examination Unit of trained evaluation 
officers by the Government of India in 1958. Outstanding feature of the new reform 
movement is the emphasis laid on the modern concept of evaluation which has found 
increasing acceptance in educational circles in India in recent years. 

Key Words : New Evaluation System, Teaching Method, Techniques of Evaluation, Attitude 
of Teachers. 


Introduction 

The New Concept of Evaluation is now agreed that evaluation is a continuous process, forms 
an integral part of the total system of education, and is intimately related to educational objectives. It 
exercises a great influence on the pupil’s study habits and the teacher’s methods of instruction and 
thus helps not only to measure educational achievement but also to improve it. The techniques of 
evaluation are means of collecting evidence about the student’s development in desirable directions. 
These techniques should, therefore, be valid, reliable, objective and practicable. As the common 
method (and often the only method) of evaluation used a present in India is the written examination, a 
natural corollary of the acceptance of the new approach will be to improve the written examination in 
such a way that it becomes a valid and reliable measure of educational achievement. 

The syllabi of the Higher Secondary course have been bifurcated for class XI and class XII 
from the academic session of 2005-06. The examination to be conducted after completing the syllabus 
of class XI is the Annual Examination and the examination to be conducted after class XII centrally is 
Higher Secondary Examination. 

Statement of the Problem 

In West Bengal, a new system in evaluation in higher level has been started. This system, 
whether suitable for present education system or not, has not been studied by any other researcher. 
The problem appears to the researcher to be good and so he has taken it up as his project. The title of 
the project is as follow : A Study on the Teachers’ View of the New Evaluation System of West 
Bengal Higher Secondary council. 

Objectives of the Study 

Specific objective of the study were - 

i) To find out the relationship between New Evaluation System and Attitude of the Higher 
Secondary teachers. 

ii) To explore the pattern of Higher Secondary school teachers New Evaluation System among the 
total based on the background variables. 

iii) To suggest various ways of developing a positive and favourable New Evaluation System and 
Attitude among the Higher Secondary school teachers. 

iv) To examine the significant of difference in the New Evaluation System of Higher Secondary 
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school teachers differing in certain background variables. 

v) To explore the pattern of New Evaluation System of Higher Secondary school teachers Attitude 
towards Higher Secondary education among the total based on the background variables. 

vi) To examine significance of difference in the Attitude of the Higher Secondary school teachers 
towards Higher Secondary education differing in certain background variables. 

Significance of the Study 

The world is changing with the advancement and progress of time. At the same time the 
education system is also going on changing. The West Bengal does not lag behind from that change. 
The systems of evaluation and examination are also going on changing. In West Bengal the system of 
evaluation in secondary education has changed a lot from its former from. Like-wise the evaluation 
structure of higher secondary education has been changed. This change is consistent with the 
changing system of the world education system and is a step ahead of the previous system of 
evaluation prevailed in West Bengal. This change is very much essential and significant in the present 
society. 

Statement of Hypothesis 

Following hypothesis were formulated by the researcher to conduct the present research work. 
°Hi : There will be no significant difference of opinion between rural and urban teachers in the new 
pattern of Examination system of Higher Secondary education. 

°H 2 : There will be no significant difference of opinion between rural male teachers and urban male 
teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education. 

°H 3 : There will be no significant difference of opinion between rural female teachers and urban 
female teachers in new pattern of Examination system of Higher Secondary education. 

°H 4 : There will be no significant difference of opinion between male teachers and female teachers 
in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary Education. 

°H 5 : There will be no significant of opinion between rural male teachers and rural female teachers 
in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary Education. 

°H 6 : There will be no significant of opinion between urban male teachers and urban female 
teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education. 

Tools Used 

An attitude inventory questionnaire for Teachers’ views on New H. S. Examination System 
was development by the researcher. It was used and standardized by the present researcher. 

Population and Sample 

Higher Secondary school of West Bengal formed the population of this investigation and 
samples consist of 60 higher secondary teachers from differences district of West Bengal. 

The investigator does not follow the randomization process for selection of sample. He 
follows the purposive sampling procedure for selection of samples. 

Methodology 

In order to achieve the objectives of the present study survey method was used to assess 
Teachers View on New H. S. Examination System. 

Review Related Literature 

Review of related researches is an important aspect in the field of investigation. As the project 
work is concerned with the perception about new evaluation system of Higher Secondary Education, 
the investigator has tried to review a few related studies in this field. 

Gupta, S. M. and Verma, L. K. significant correlates of J&K High schools showing 
constantly. Above and below average results at the Boards Examinations for the last five years, Dept, 
of Education, Kurt, II, 1985 (NCERT financed). 

The objectives of the study were (i) to study the views of heads of selected schools showing 
consistency above average and below average results, (ii) To study the organizational pattern of two 
types of instructions, (iii) To scale of factors responsible for showing consistently above average and 
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below average results as perceived by heads of schools showing consistently above and below 
average results. 

Testing the Hypothesis 

°Hi : There will be no significant difference of opinion between rural and urban teachers in the new 
pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education. 

Scatter Diagram showing correlation between scores of Attitude of rural Higher Secondary 
school teachers and urban Higher Secondary school teachers are r = 0.243 (in significant at 0.05 and 
0.01 level). The r value between urban teachers and rural teachers was 0.263 and here df =58. 
Entering into the table, It was found that at the df =60(nearer to the df 58) the value at 0.05 level the 
value was 0.250 and at 0.01 level it was 0.325. The calculated r value was 0.243 and was less than 
both these values. Therefore the r value was insignificant both at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. So null 
hypothesis No °Hi was accepted. So there will be no significant difference of opinion between rural 
and urban teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education was 
accepted. 

°H 2 : There will be no significant difference of opinion between rural male teachers and urban male 
teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education. 

Scatter Diagram showing correlation between scores of Attitude of rural Higher Secondary 
school male teachers and urban Higher Secondary school male teachers are r = 0.23 (in significant at 
0.05 and 0.01 level). The r value between urban male teachers and rural male teachers was 0.23 and 
here df = 28. Entering into the table, it was found that at the df = 28 the value at 0.05 level the value 
was 0.361 and at 0.01 level it was 0.463. The calculated r value was 0.23 and was less then both these 
values. Therefore the r value was insignificant both at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. So null hypothesis No °H 2 
was accepted. So there will be no significant difference of opinion between rural male teachers and 
urban male teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education was 
accepted. 

°H 3 : There will be no significant difference of opinion between rural female teachers and urban 
female teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary Education. 

Scatter Diagram showing correlation between scores of Attitude of rural Higher Secondary 
school female teachers and urban Higher Secondary school female teachers are r = 0.17 (insignificant 
at 0.05 and 0.01 level). The r value between urban female teachers and rural female teachers was 0.17 
and here df = 28. The value at 0.05 levels the values was 0.361 and at 0.01 levels it was 0.463. The 
calculated r value was 0.17 and was less than both these values. Therefore the r value was 
insignificant both at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. So null hypothesis No °H 3 was accepted. So there will be no 
significant difference of opinion between rural female teachers and urban female teachers in the new 
pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education was accepted. 

°H 4 : There will be no significant difference of opinion between male teachers and female teachers in 
the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education. 

Scatter diagram showing correlation between scores of Attitude of Higher Secondary school 
male teachers and Higher Secondary school female teachers are r = -0.09 (insignificant at 0.05 and 
0.01 level). The r value between male teachers and female teachers was -0.09 and here df = 58. 
Entering into the table, it was found that at the df =60 (nearer to the df 58) the value at 0.05 level the 
value was 0.250 and at 0.01 level it was 0.325. The calculated r value was -0.09 and was less then 
both these values. Therefore the r value was insignificant both at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. So null 
hypothesis No °H 4 was accepted. So there will be no significant difference of opinion between male 
teaches and female teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education 
was accepted. 

°H 5 : There will be no significant of opinion between rural male teachers and rural female teachers in 
the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education. 

Scatter Diagram showing correlation between scores of Attitude of rural Higher Secondary 
school male teachers and rural Higher Secondary school female teachers are r= -0.28 (insignificant at 
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0.05 and 0.01 level). The r value between rural male teachers and rural female teachers was -0.28 and 
here df = 28. Entering into the table, it was found that at the df =28 the value at 0.05 level the value 
was 0.361 and at 0.01 level it was 0.463. The calculated r value was - 0.28 and was less than both 
these values. Therefore the r value was insignificant both at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. So null hypothesis 
No °H 5 was accepted. So there will be no significant difference of opinion between male teachers and 
rural female teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education was 
accepted. 

°H 6 : There will be no significant of opinion between urban male teachers and urban female teachers 
in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education. 

Scatter Diagram showing correlation between scores of Attitude of urban Higher Secondary 
school male teachers and urban Higher Secondary school female teachers are r= 0.09 (insignificant at 

0. 05. and 0.01 level). The r value between urban male teachers and urban female teachers was 0.09 
and here df= 28. Entering into the table, it was found that at the df=28 the value at 0.05 level the value 
was 0.361 and at 0.01 level it was 0.463. The calculated r value was 0.09 and was less then both these 
values. Therefore the r value was insignificant both at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. So null hypothesis No °H 6 
was accepted. So there will be no significant difference of opinion between urban male teachers and 
urban female teachers in the new pattern of Examination System of Higher Secondary education was 
accepted. 

Conclusions 

The investigator was endowed with some practical experience during the time of investigation 
upon which he wanted recommend some aspects. Some of these were stated below : 

i) Findings of the study reveal that Higher Secondary school teachers possess a positive and 
favourable attitude towards New Evaluation System. This show that the teachers were quite 
satisfied with 7 dimension of attitude. To build high positive attitude of Higher Secondary school 
teachers the investigator recommended attending more and more counselling sessions, discussion 
with counselling and peer teachers and follow library. 

ii) The investigator also recommended for the institution to provide adequate and relevant 
information regarding admission, supplying the instructional materials in time providing teachers 
supports system effectively at the study centres, conducting the examination in time, giving 
effectively feed-back on assignments publishing the results in time etc. And keeping in regular 
touch with Higher Secondary school teachers from time to time. 

iii) The investigator recommended further studies with large number of sample and thoroughly 
received and properly standardised tools. 

iv) Meeting, Seminars, Symposiums should be organised to improve the system scientifically. 
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ABSTRACT 

Tremendous changes are taking place throughout the world in every sphere of life and 
education system is not left behind unaffected from that changing pace of technology. 
Similarly the teacher education system too cannot remain immune to these global changes. 
Information and Communication Technology has severely impacted upon the way the 
teaching and learning is being done in the classrooms of twenty first century. Digital learning 
has opened the doors of a new classroom and has made knowledge and information accessible 
even for those who are sitting at home. Today easy access and availability of e-resources in 
different institutions has brought radical changes in the process of teaching, learning and 
research. The internet and other cyber resources are constantly influencing the development of 
new modes of scholarly communication. This important fact is also changing the face of our 
libraries and they are moving towards the digital e-resources. Now, everything from latest 
journals, magazines, books, newspapers to other forms of print material are available online. 
The students are now able to do any type of courses and degrees, as they can easily access and 
get admission into the course of their choice. They are also able to search and have access to 
sites related to their jobs of their interest. Thus, cyber and e-resources have played a crucial 
role in the advancement of the career of the students, teachers, teacher educators and research 
scholars. In the present investigation, an attempt has been made to analyse and asses the 
attitude of M. Ed. course work students towards the usage of cyber resources. A sample of 
two hundred students of master of education course work from ten different degree colleges in 
Aligarh city are taken and administered a self-prepared questionnaire so as to measure and 
asses the attitude of students towards the use of cyber resources. The findings of the study 
indicate that out of the total sample, most of the students are having a favourable and positive 
attitude towards the use of cyber resources. The investigator further found, that there is no 
significant difference between male and female, rural and urban, and between students 
belonging to arts, science and social science subject areas. Thus, it is observed, finally, that 
there is no influence of gender, locality and type of subject area on the attitude of M. Ed. 
students towards the use of cyber resources. The present study could also be extended to other 
degree students of B. Ed. and other classes of various fields and subjects, taking into account 
other demographic variables such as the socioeconomic status of students, the type of 
institution and intelligence of students. Thus, the author concluded that if in an ethical and 
proper way the facilities of cyber resources are provided and utilised by the students, teachers 
and researchers, then it would significantly improve their classroom achievement and enhance 
and brighten their future career prospects. 

Key Words : E-resources, Cyber age. Cyber resources. Digital divide. Digital libraries. 
E-learning. 


Introduction 

We see today that the world is changing so fast that sometimes the past “truths” often mislead 
us instead of providing help. The speed of dissemination of information and knowledge is now like 
the speed of a supersonic jet, it is just possible only by the advent and use of Information and 
Communication Technologies, as the desired information can be accessed with a single blink of an 
eye. The information which we can access is at a very high speed and that is possible through the 
Internet. The modern society of today is characterised by rapid changes and technological advances. 
Perhaps never in the history of mankind have so many changes occurred simultaneously and with 
such accelratiOOon over so broad spectrum of man’s affairs. Changes witnessed during the recent past 
are seen to represent an even greater acceleration compared to those of previous decades. 

Johnson explains that the major global technological changes will continue into the twenty 
first century. He descries this accelerating rate of change on a global scale, pointing to the rate of 
change of human invention, the speed of generation of knowledge, human population growth and the 
evolution and speed of human transportation. He also says that, now, “the explosion of knowledge is 
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so great that most of the things that young children of ten to fifteen years, are currently learning would 
become obsolete by the time they grew up of the age of 20-25 years. But when we were doing 
research and doing our studies, we never thought of being into such a kind of a situation. 

Today, the availability of e-resources in different institutions and organizations are very 
common. In modern day digital era, the cyber resources plan an important role in both teaching and 
learning. These cyber resources make learning accurate and up-to-date. Cyber resources includes 
mainly all the online applications of computer, like email, web-based applications, search engines, 
Meta search engines and so on so forth. Advances in the field of computer applications during the past 
few decades have brought radical changes in the way information is gathered, stored, organized, 
accessed, retrieved and consumed. The Internet and the Web are constantly influencing the 
development of new modes of scholarly communication; their potential for delivering goods is quite 
vast, as they overcome successfully the geographical limitations associated with the print media. 
Further, the distribution time between product publication and its delivery has been rustically reduced. 
The Internet can be used for efficient retrieval and meeting the information needs. The Internet has 
made an increasing and powerful impact upon almost every working place like home, school, college, 
office, industry, business, science, education, hospital, bank, railway, aviation, airline traffic, research 
design, organization, society and so on. These cyber resources are very important, especially for 
libraries to move towards digital e-resources, which are found to be less expensive and more useful 
for easy access. This is especially helpful to learners by using commonly available electronic 
resources, mainly CD-ROM, Open Access Catalogues (OPACs) and Internet, which is already 
replacing the print media. The libraries of today have witnesses a great metamorphosis in recent years 
both tin their collection, development and in their service structure. Over the last several years, a 
significant transformation has been noticed in collecting development policies and practices. Print 
media is increasingly giving way to the electronic form of materials. E-resources can be seen as the 
most recent development in information technology and are among the most powerful tools ever 
invented in human history. They are becoming more and more important for the academic 
community. Toffler, who is a great educationist and academician of the present century, also studied 
the effects of the socio-technological and cultural changes on the various psychological, sociological 
and educational aspects. He explained the rapidly changing world as a sequence of “three waves” of 
civilization. The first wave related to the invention of ‘agriculture’. The second wave was that of 
‘industrial revolution’ and the third wave is the emergence of the ‘the digital age/electronic 
age/electronic cottages’. This third wave has affected then whole world; particularly the emergence of 
computers has penetrated everyone’s life to a great extent. In this era of emerging technologies, the 
role of the teacher is more of a facilitator or guide. A more productive role will be that of co-learner, 
an expert guide who helps students navigate the subjects being explored. Students need a learner 
facilitator to give and explain the wealth of information available online. Teachers are now 
increasingly being depended on the use of Internet and other cyber resources available. The student 
community and especially the research scholars are able to do their research and thesis work by 
making use of these cyber resources. Thus, the teacher educators and the prospective teachers have 
now recognised the importance of the Internet and computer education. It could be seen that the 
present study has been undertaken on M. Ed. students, as they are the ones who need to do work on 
Internet and make use of available cyber resources for doing their dissertation and project work. The 
M. Ed. class is very important and they make maximum use of these cyber resources. Therefore the 
investigator felt that it is essential to know the attitude of these students towards the use of Internet 
and other cyber resources required by them. 

Use of Internet in Education 

The students can make use of the Internet only through computers and therefore it is umpteen 
necessary that the students are able to use computer efficiently and in an effective manner. Computer 
is a device that computes that data, especially it is a programmable electronic machine that performs 
high-speed mathematical or logical operations or that assembles, stores, correlates, or otherwise 
processes information. Computers perform many of the routine activities in today’s society. 
Computers have entered in all walks of human life across the world. They are being increasingly used 
in various fields including education system. Through computers teaching and learning has become 
easier and more effective. All the instructional material is being prepared and stored within the 
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computer in the form of programmes, which can be carefully structured to teach specific lessons. 

Therefore, computer is evolving into a tool or device which is able to facilitate learning and is 
also able to provide convenience to the students in carrying out their research and project work. If we 
look into the conceptual framework of the internet, then, basically Internet is a an International 
network connecting a large number of smaller networks that link computers at academic, scientific, 
governmental and non-governmental and commercial institutions. The best known part of Internet is 
the World Wild Web (WWW), which stores information in multimedia form— sounds, photos, videos, 
as well as text etc. The Internet is a giant network of computers located all over the world that 
communicate with each other. Just like at various stops on the highway, there are ‘sights’ — similarly, 
at various places on the Internet, there are repositories of software and other information that can be 
downloaded for free. This is called file transfer. What makes Internet so powerful is that it allows the 
child or young person to freely search for educational material or useful information, as well as doing 
communication with all sorts of people in different parts of the world. The electronic resources on the 
Internet are so large that even a well - established traditional library would not be able to match the 
facilities available on the Internet. The latest journals, books, magazines, scholarly articles, and any 
other essential academic items are available on the Internet and hey can be accessed from anywhere in 
the world. These knowledge webs give people distributed access to experts, archival resources, 
authentic environments and share investigations. Through information infrastructure and resources, 
educators, teachers, trainees, research scholars, and other students can join the distributed conferences 
that provide an instant network of contacts with useful skills. Email is the most commonly used 
service of the Internet. Email facilitates communication with people in a easy and efficient, manner 
with the people all over the world. It ahs made the topographical and spatial boundaries of the nations 
to shrink, as one can send mail to anyone connected to Internet, instantaneously. Internet can be used 
as an efficient tool to supplement the traditional instructional methods; and can be easily used to 
replace the traditional classroom situation. 

Utility and Significance of Internet in Teacher Education 

In the present era of globalization and liberalization, there is no field of subject of academics 
that is left unaware and unaffected by the use of computers. Unless one has the potential and ability to 
make use of computers in their respective fields, he is considered to be an illiterate, even though how 
well he is educated. A teacher in the present scenario of education should have the requisite 
knowledge of operating and making use of the computers not only for his own benefit but also for 
making others understand the use of it. There is a great need of awareness of computer literacy among 
the students, teachers as well as parents. Computer education has assumed immense importance in the 
present scenario of higher education system and especially in the teacher education. 

In the present teacher education system, there is felt a dire need to strengthen both pre-service 
and in-service teacher education, to reconfigure the way the content of learning material is being 
delivered to the students. This is not possible until they make sincere efforts to turn the power of 
computer technology into an effective teaching tool or an aid that captivated students motivates them 
and ultimately move them towards greater enthusiasm in learning. Hence, computer education should 
form an integral part of the teacher education programme. Even though integration of computer 
education into the teacher education curriculum has started already it has not been implemented 
effectively in all the teacher education institutions and colleges. 

In India, Intel Tech has made significant contribution in providing training to both in-service 
and pre-service teachers. It has helped to integrate technology into the present-day classrooms. The 
programme enables pre-service teacher educators and teacher trainees to discover how to create 
technology enhanced units in collaborative teams and develop tools that would be able to motivate 
students and help them to become self-directed learners. They will understand how to use powerful 
productive software, multimedia tools, and the Internet to promote inquiry-based learning. Teacher 
educators are not only provided with training but also with resources to tap them and make use of 
them in their pre-service courses. Teacher trainees work in teams as they use technology to tap and 
download into vast reservoirs of information from the Internet and other digital resources, and 
develop lesson plans that meet challenging standards while on the same time promoting critical 
thinking, problem-solving and creativity skills among students and helping students to grow and keep 
pace with the rapid pace of changing technology. The curriculum makers should change and modify 
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drastically their syllabuses and curriculum by incorporating latest ICT tools gadgets and modern 
devices into the paper of Computer Education and Educational Technology of both B. Ed. and M. Ed. 
courses. 

The curriculum makers and experts introduced the Educational Technology and Computer 
Education at B. Ed. level and M. Ed. level of several universities. Therefore, the author felt that there 
is a greater need of modernising and accommodating latest and burning issues and topics related to 
the field of education, educational technology and modern Information and Communication 
Technologies, while drafting and making the curriculum and syllabuses of institutions of higher 
learning. In Aligarh city, the author found that the Uttar Pradesh State Council for Higher Education 
(UPSCHE) has conducted seminars and meetings with experts from various University departments, 
Colleges of teacher Education and SCERT. They resolved that there was a need not only to introduce 
but also to modernise the existing curriculum and syllabus of Computer Education paper at B. Ed. and 
M. Ed. levels. Therefore, the investigator by carrying out this study has made a humble attempt to 
make the teachers and students realize the importance and utility of cyber resources through the use of 
Internet in the current scenario of education and teacher education system. 

Objectives of the Present Study 

The present study has undertaken the following objectives : 

1. To study the attitude of M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber resources. 

2. To compare the attitude of M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber resources in relation to gender. 

3. To study the attitude of M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber resources in relation to locality. 

4. To study the attitude of M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber resources in relation to subject 
area. 

5. To study the attitude of arts and science M. Ed. students towards the cyber resources. 

6. To study the attitude of science and social science M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber 
resources. 

7. To study the attitude of arts and social science M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber resources. 

Hypotheses of the Present Study 

The following hypotheses have been framed keeping in view the above objectives for the 
present study : 

1. The M. Ed. attitude students have a favourable attitude towards the use of cyber resources. 

2. There exists a significant difference in the attitude of male and female M. Ed. students towards the 
use of cyber resources. 

3. There exists a significant difference between the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to urban and 
that of rural area. 

4. There exists a significant difference between the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to arts area 
and that of science area towards the use of cyber resources. 

5. There exists a significant difference between the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to social 
science area in comparison to their counterparts in science area towards the use of cyber resources. 

6. There exists a significant difference between the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to arts area 
in comparison to their counterparts in social science area towards the use of cyber resources. 

Methodology of the Study 

The methodology adopted for carrying out the present study is survey-based method. The 
investigator in order to carry out the present study went to ten different degree colleges in Aligarh 
city, where M. Ed. course work was being done, although most of these colleges were self- financing 
degree colleges only a few were government degree colleges. But, for the present study the 
investigator ignored about the status of these degree colleges. The investigator distributed a 
questionnaire to the students in which question were there, based on the five point rating scale, asking 
them about their interest and utilization of the facilities in the form of cyber resources available in 
their colleges. The questions were largely based on the resource material and Internet facilities which 
were available in these colleges. 
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Sample for the Present Study 

The sample taken for the present study was of 200 M. Ed. students of degree colleges offering 
M. Ed. course work in the Aligarh city of Uttar Pradesh. The samples were drawn through 
convenience random sampling technique. The overall distribution of the total sample is given in the 
Table 1. 


Table 1. Overall Distribution of the Sample 


SI. No. 

Subject Area 

Gender 

Locality 

Arts 

Social Science 

Science 

Male 

Female 

Rural 

Urban 

1 . 

106 

59 

35 

138 

62 

121 

79 


Tools Selected for the Present Study 

For carrying out the present research study and for collection of the data, the investigator used 
a self-prepared questionnaire in the form of fifty items based on the interest, Internet facility and 
accessibility to the other cyber resources of the M. Ed. students. The questionnaire was self-prepared 
by Dr. Shazli Hasan Khan (2012) and most of these 50 items were based on the availability of the 
cyber and electronic resources. 

Data Collection and Scoring Procedure 

The data was collected using a self-prepared questionnaire so as to see the attitude of the M. 
Ed. students towards using cyber resources. The questionnaire was distributed to the M. Ed. students 
of ten different degree colleges and the time given to them to answer the questionnaire was of sixty 
minutes or one hour. After the end of one hour, the questionnaire was taken back and evaluated. The 
investigator went to ten different degree colleges and collected the complete data in about two months 
period. After data was collected, the process of scoring then was started. There are about fifty items in 
the questionnaire. For each of these fifty items there are five options/answers were given. These are 
‘Strongly agree’, ‘Agree’, ‘Undecided’, ‘Disagree’ and ‘Strongly disagree’ and accordingly the scores 
were given as 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 respectively. In the questionnaire, there were about twenty six positive 
statements and the rest were negative statements. 

Statistical Techniques Used 

The statistical techniques used to analyse and interpret the data are mean, standard deviation 
and ‘t’ ratio. There were also some other basic statistical techniques used such as frequency and 
percentile distribution. 

Analysis and Interpretation of the Data 

The analysis and interpretation of the data was done and the complete analysis is given in the 
following tables 2 to table 7. 

1. Analysis and interpretation of data from results of table 2 


Table 2. Frequency distribution of M. Ed. students attitude towards use of cyber resources 


SI. No. 

Scores 

Frequency 

Percent (%) 

1 . 

150 and above 

2 

1 

2. 

140 - 149 

7 

3.5 

3. 

130-139 

30 

15.5 

4. 

120-129 

96 

47 

5. 

110-119 

47 

22 

6. 

100-109 

16 

10 

7. 

90-99 

3 

1 


From the above table 2, it can be seen that 99% of the respondents have score above hundred 
or more, which indicates that almost all the M. Ed. students have got a favourable attitude towards the 
usage of cyber resources. Thus, the hypothesis 1 is accepted. It could also be seen from the Table 2, 
that only one percent of the respondents have scores between 150 and above, 3.5% of the respondents 
have scores between 140 and 149. While 47% of the respondents have scores in the region between 
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120-129, that is the scores of these respondents; if they are plotted in the form of a normal curve then 
they would lie somewhere in the middle region of the curve, where as only one percent are such 
respondents whose scores are less then hundred, that is they lie between 90 to 99. 

2. Analysis and interpretation of data from results of table 3 

Table 3. Difference in attitude of M. Ed. students towards use of cyber resources in relation to 
gender 


SI. No. 

Gender 

N 

Mean 

S. D. 

t-ratio 

Level of Significance 

1 . 

Male 

138 

123.0 

9.32 

0.56* 

T 

2. 

Female 

62 

119.53 

9.14 


Insignificant 


*Not significant at 0.05 level. 

From the analysis of the table 3, it can be observed that the ‘t’ ratio is 0.56, which is 
insignificant at 0.05 level. It shows that male and female Master of Education students have similar 
attitude towards the use of cyber resources. Hence, the hypothesis 2, that states, there exists a 
significant difference in the attitude of male and female M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber 
resources is rejected. Also there is no significant difference in the attitude of male an female M. Ed. 
students, as the mean of male students is a little more than the mean of female students, therefore the 
male students are a somewhat more aware of the cyber resources and their usage than their 
counterparts. 

3. Analysis and interpretation of data from results of table 4 

Table 4. Difference in attitude of M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber resources in relation 
to locality 


SI. No. 

Locality 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

t-ratio 

Level of Significance 

1 . 

Urban 

79 

118.14 

10.43 

1.63* 


2. 

Rural 

121 

124.40 

6.84 

Insignificant 


*Not significant at 0.05 level 


From the analysis of the results of table 4, it can be observed that the ‘t’ ratio is 1.63, which is 
insignificant at 0.05 level. It shows that there is no significant difference in the attitude of rural and 
urban M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber resources. Hence, the hypothesis 3, that states, there 
exists a significant difference in the attitude of male and female M. Ed. students towards the use of 
cyber resources is rejected. 

4. Analysis and interpretation of data from results of table 5 

Table 5. Difference in attitude of science and arts area M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber 


resources 


SI. No. 

Subject Area 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

t-ratio 

Level of Significance 

1 . 

Science 

35 

123.46 

9.71 

0.47* 


2. 

Arts 

106 

120.79 

8.6 

Insignificant 


*Not significant at 0.05 level 


From the analysis of the results of table 5, it can be observed that the attitude of M. Ed. 
students belonging to arts and science areas has mean scores of 120.79 and 123.46 respectively. The 
table ‘t’ ratio is 0.47, which is insignificant at 0.5 level. It shows that there exists no significant 
difference in the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to arts area in comparison to their counterparts 
in science area, towards the use of cyber resources. Hence, the hypothesis 4, that states, there exists a 
significant difference between the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to arts area in comparison to 
those belonging to that of science area towards the use of cyber resources, is rejected. 

5. Analysis and interpretation of data from results of table 6 

Table 6. Difference in attitude of social science and science area M. Ed. students towards the use 


of cyber resources 


SI. No. 

Subject Area 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

t-ratio 

Level of Significance 

1 . 

Social Science 

59 

121.34 

9.23 

0.41* 

T 

2. 

Science 

35 

123.46 

9.71 

Insignificant 


*Not significant at 0.05 level 
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From the analysis of the results of table 6, it can be observed that the attitude of M. Ed. 
students belonging to Social Science and Science has mean scores of 121.34 and 123.46 respectively. 
The table ‘t’ ratio is 0.41, which is insignificant at 0.5 level. It shows that there exists no significant 
difference in the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to social science area in comparison to their 
counterparts in science area, towards the use of cyber resources. Hence, the hypothesis 5, that states, 
there exists a significant difference between the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to social science 
area in comparison to their counterparts belonging to that of science area towards the use of cyber 
resources, is rejected. 

6. Analysis and interpretation of data from results of table 7 

Table 7. Difference in attitude of arts and social Science area of M. Ed. students towards the use 


of cyber resources 


SI. No. 

Subject Area 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

t-ratio 

Level of Significance 

1 . 

Arts 

106 

120.79 

8.6 

0.74* 

Insignificant 

2. 

Social Science 

59 

121.34 

9.23 


*Not significant at 0.05 level 


From the analysis of the results of table 7, it can be observed that the attitude of M. Ed. 
students belonging to arts and social science has mean scores of 120.79 and 121.34 respectively. The 
table ‘t’ ratio is 0.74, which is insignificant at 0.5 level. It shows that there exists no significant 
difference in the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to arts area in comparison to their counterparts 
in social science area, towards the use of cyber resources. Hence, the hypothesis 6, that states, there 
exists a significant difference between the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to arts area in 
comparison to their counterparts in social science area towards the use of cyber resources, is rejected. 

Results and Findings of the Study 

The findings of the present study are as following : 

1. From the analysis and interpretation of the results of the Table 2, it has been observed that almost 
all the students of M. Ed. class have got a favourable attitude toward the usage of cyber resources. 

2. Further, from the analysis and interpretation of the results of Table 3, it could be seen that there is 
no significant difference in the attitude of male and female M. Ed. students towards the use of 
cyber resources. 

3. It could be seen from the analysis and interpretation of the results of Table 4, that there is no 
significant difference in the attitude of rural and urban M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber 
resources. 

4. From the analysis and interpretation of the results from Table 5, it could be seen that there exists 
no significant difference in the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to arts area in comparison to 
their counterparts in science area, towards the use of cyber resources. 

5. Further, from the analysis and interpretation of the results from Table 6, it could be observed that 
there exists no significant difference in the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to social science 
area in comparison to their counterparts in science area, towards the use of cyber resources. 

6. Analysis and interpretation of the results from the Table 7, reveals that there exists no significant 
difference in the attitude of M. Ed. students belonging to arts area in comparison to their 
counterparts in social science area, towards the use of cyber resources. 

Suggestions 

The following are some of the suggestions, which could be of some help in doing further 
research in this particular area of cyber resources : 

1 . The same type of study could be carried out on a large scale and on a large sample, so as to get 
more accurate data regarding the attitude towards the use of cyber resources. 

2. The same kind of study further, could also be carried out to know the impact of the usage of 
Internet and other cyber or electronic resources (E-Resources) on the academic achievement of M. 
Ed. and B. Ed. students. 

3. The same study could be extended on assessing and measuring the attitude of students of other 
classes such as that of B. Ed., D. Ed. (Diploma in Education) and M. A. in Education course 
work. 
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4. A standardised scale, which can measure and asses the attitude of students towards cyber 
resources should be developed and standardised. Such a scale would also be able to measure and 
assess the attitude of university teachers towards the use of cyber and e-resources. 

5. Such type of researches involves huge amount of cost and funds, so it would be easy to carry such 
type of research analysis, if some proposal or project of such a kind is sent to some higher 
learning bodies or organizations such as UGC, ICSSR (Indian Council of Social Science 
Research), they could provide useful funding or grant-in-aid so as to further carry out research in 
this field of cyber and e-resources. 

6. The present kind of research could be further be extended and carried out at State, District and 
Central University level. 

7. The topics on cyber resources and e-resources and their potentialities to provide help and aid 
towards doing higher level of research work, should be included in the curriculum of B . Ed. and 
M. Ed. classes as a separate paper. 

8. Each Central and State University as well as other centres of higher learning and teacher 
educational institutions should establish a consortium or repository of cyber and e-resources, so 
that it may prove to be beneficial and highly useful for the research scholars, students, teachers 
and other academic fraternity and help them in pursuing further research in any area of their 
interest. 

9. Teachers and teacher educators should be provided adequate training in the proper and ethical use 
of available cyber and other related electronic resources. 

10. The teaching faculty that is appointed to handle and teach these electronic and cyber resources 
should be well qualified and trained. 

Conclusion 

The present age is the ‘information age’ or ‘cyber age’ and the available knowledge and 
information at present is changing at a very rapid and fast pace, that is in leaps and bounds. The ICTs 
and Internet has completely revolutionized the face of teaching and learning taking place in higher 
educational institutions. Internet has proved to be a powerful and lethal weapon in the hands of 
student, research scholars as well as teachers. It ahs made an increasingly powerful and massive 
impact on every area and piece of work, whether is may be school, University, college or any other 
institution of higher learning, especially it ahs show a great impact in the field of education and that 
too in teacher education. 

It is seen that most of the teachers do not know how to use, surf and take advantage of the 
availability of the Internet and other cyber resources. Basically they are not motivated to learn and 
make use of maximum benefit of the cyber resources. This is a very sorry and sad state of affairs and 
this happens so, because the present-day teachers have not been provided adequate training in using 
effectively and efficiently the available cyber and other electronic resources. The teachers should be 
trained and provided adequate e- resources and cyber facilities, so that they are able to handle with 
ease and acquaint themselves with the latest ICT tools, electronic gadgets that would help them to be 
better equipped technically and in turn they would become excellent teachers and teacher educators. 
All this could also be done through organization of workshops, conferences, seminars, orientation 
programmes and refresher courses of University Grants Commission-Academic Staff Colleges (UGC- 
ASCs) on topics related to cyber and electronic resources. Moreover, educational planners and 
administrators should be given proper orientation, Paining and practice in the use of Internet, cyber 
and e-resources so that they can be benefited from the available facilities of these cyber and 
e-resources. 

It could be seen and observed from the finding of the present study that almost all the M. Ed. 
students have a favourable attitude towards the usage of cyber resources. Further, from the present 
investigation, it is revealed that there is no significant difference in attitude among the male and 
female M. Ed. students. The results of the analysis of table-3, reveals that gender has no role to play in 
the attitude of M. Ed. students towards the use of cyber resources. Upon carrying out further 
investigation it was found that, there is no significant difference between urban and rural M. Ed. 
students towards the use of cyber resources. The result of this finding (Table 4) shows that locality 
has no role to play in their attitude among the rural and urban students, towards the usage of cyber 
resources. Another finding indicates that there is no significant difference in the attitude of male and 
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female students towards the use of cyber resources. In another finding (tables 5-7), it is revealed that 
there is no significant difference in the attitude among M. Ed. students of arts, social science and 
science subject areas. This means that subject or stream chosen by the students has no impact on their 
attitude towards the use of cyber resources. It also shows that student of every subject background, 
understands the importance and significance of the use of cyber resources. Ours’ age is a ‘cyber age’ 
and therefore, it is of utmost importance that teachers should motivate and help the students in 
accessing various useful sites, related to their search in job opportunities and related areas of their 
research on Internet, so that they are able to make use of the available cyber resources effectively. 

Thus, it can be noticed and concluded that students not only of M. Ed. class, but as well as of 
other classes and course work, such as that of B. Ed. and D. Ed. and students from other fields like 
medicine, engineering, law and management can perform better in their academic careers and enhance 
their academic achievement, if and only if, they are able to make themselves information literate and 
experts in the usage of cyber resources. So, it is revealed by the above investigation and discussion 
that proper and ethical usage of cyber and e-resources can effectively and satisfactorily enhance the 
classroom achievement of the M. Ed. class, as they have shown a favourable and positive attitude 
towards its usage. 
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ABSTRACT 

The present paper is concerned with the adjustment problems of class XII students. The study 
was conducted on 200 students i.e. 50 boys and 50 girls of science stream and 50 boys and 50 
girls of arts stream in district Hamirpur of Himachal Pradesh in concept of five areas of 
adjustment problems i.e. home, health, social, emotional and school. It is found that gender 
and academic stream differences were significant at 0.05 levels for home adjustment and all 
other selected areas of adjustment problems were insignificant. The researcher suggested 
some measures to solve the adjustment problems of class XII students. 

Key Words : Academic Stream, Adjustment, Arts, Emotional, Gender, Health, Home, 
School, Science, and Social 


Introduction 

Education has been defined by T. R. Raymont as that process of development which consists 
of the passage of human being from infancy to maturity, the process whereby he gradually adapts 
himself in various ways to his physical, social and spiritual environment. This is a broad concept of 
education which indicates that education is synonymous with life of human being which was simple 
and their needs were limited which are satisfied in their immediate environment in the stone age. But 
as the human being became conscious about the things their needs increased and with the increased 
needs the problem of adjustment took place in society so we can say that the concept of adjustment is 
as old as human race on earth. In the modern times development of science and technology has 
accelerated the pace of industrial development in the country. It has given birth to complex system of 
society and this rapid growth in population complied with the rapid development in the field of 
science and technology caused frustration among individuals. One of the main characteristic features 
of living organism is that it continuously tries to adjust with different factors of the environment. 
Adjustment and natural selection at the root of evaluation can adjust successful survive. The word 
“Adjustment” means to fit oneself to proper state in any field of life. It is the extent to which an 
individual’s personality functions effectively in the society. The term adjustment is not used in 
specific field. It is very comprehensive and vast term which is applied in every field. It is very 
important to understand the adjustment problems of secondary school level boys and girls belonging 
to different academic streams i.e. science and arts so that they may be helped to develop healthy and 
adjusted personalities as they are at the verge of their career. 

Taking into consideration the need and importance of adjustment for secondary level students 
in the educational institutions, the concept needs to be researched. Various studies have been 
conducted on adjustment related problems like as Pandey (1976), studied the adjustment, personality 
values and vocational interest of super normal and normal adolescents, the study revealed that there 
exists no difference between super-normal and normal adolescents in regard to their adjustment in the 
fields of home, health and emotional adjustment. Swain and Panda (1982), studied adjustment 
difference among adolescent boys and girls at different levels of academic achievement and found 
that girls with high academic achievement are better adjusted than the low academic achievement 
group. The study also suggested that adolescents of low academic achievement have less probability 
in different areas than the students belonging to middle and high academic achievements. Usha, P. 
(2007), studied the extent of relationship between emotional adjustment and family acceptance of 
child on academic achievement of three District of Kerala. The findings of the study were that there 
exists a significant relationship between emotional adjustment, achievement and also with the family 
acceptance. Pkesplaypa, B. K. (2010), conducted a comparative study of educational adjustment of 
disadvantage adolescence in Thailand and India and found that the Thailand boys were more 
educationally adjusted than Indian Boys. Priyanka, K. (2010), conducted a study on adolescent 
problems of B. Ed. students of H. P. University in relations to their Gender, social category and found 
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that there is a significant difference in the adjustment problems of B. Ed. boys and girl students in 
relation to home adjustment. 

Method and Procedure 

In the present study, Descriptive survey method of research was used. It involves the 
description, analysis and interpretation of conditions that now exists. 

Significance of the Study 

In the present scenario the major problem of secondary school students is adjustment. It is felt 
that the class XII students face various types of adjustment problems like in home, health, social, 
emotional and school. This stage is crucial stage for further development and adjustment plays an 
important role. General conditions in home, health, social, emotional and school settings may create 
certain problems regarding adjustment. Students of both genders who belong to different academic 
streams have to face variety of problems in education which may subsequently influence their 
adjustment patterns. Students who are making poor adjustment usually have less than average insight 
into their own behavior. Education is treated as a source of illuminating thus leading human beings 
properly adjusted to various spheres of life. Adjustment is a very essential element of a well 
developed personality. Only well adjusted students can make good progress in life and achieve their 
goals. The students of class XII may have adjustment problems in home, health, social, emotional and 
school. The students belonging to gender and different academic streams may or may not suffer from 
adjustment problems in these areas of adjustment viz. home, health, social, emotional and school. The 
boys and girls have different adjustment problems. They have different personalities, so their needs 
also vary. The students studying in different academic streams viz. science and arts also have 
differences in their adjustment and personalities. There is a strong need to check these adjustment 
problems of the students so that the parents and teachers are supposed to take proper care, guide, 
provide affection to them and their needs are fulfilled to a large extent. The researcher is trying to find 
out existing conditions and adjustment problems of the class xii students so that some remedial 
measures can be suggested to improve the adjustment problems. 

Objectives of the Study 

The objectives of the present study are : 

1. To study the effect of gender on five areas of adjustment viz. home, health, social, emotional and 
school taken as criterions. 

2. To study the effect of academic stream on five areas of adjustment viz. home, health, social, 
emotional and school taken as criterions. 

3. To study the interactional effect of gender and academic stream respectively on five areas of 
adjustment viz. home, health, social, emotional and school taken as criterions. 

Hypotheses of the Study 

The hypotheses of the study are : 

1. There is no significant effect of gender on the five areas of adjustment viz. home, health, social, 
emotional and school taken as criterions. 

2. There is no significant effect of academic stream on the five areas of adjustment viz. home, health, 
social, emotional and school taken as criterions. 

3. There is no significant interactional effect of gender and academic stream respectively on the five 
areas of adjustment viz. home, health, social, emotional and school taken as criterions. 

Population and Sample 

The target population in the present study covers the students of Govt. Senior Secondary 
Schools of Himachal Pradesh. One district Hamirpur was selected purposely in the state of Himachal 
Pradesh. From the district 200 students i.e. 50 boys and 50 girls of science stream and 50 boys and 50 
girls of arts stream were selected randomly. 
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Design of the Study 


GENDER (A) 


BOYS (Al) 

' ' 

l 

SCIENCE (B 1 ) ARTS (B2) 


r~ 

SCIENCE (Bl) 


GIRLS (A2) 


1 


1 

ARTS (B2) 


> ADJUSTMENT 
PROBLEM 




ADJUSTMENT 

PROBLEM 



Tool Used and Statistical Technique Employed 

To collect the information investigator used “Saxena’s Adjustment Inventory” as a tool for 
the present study. A questionnaire along with answer sheets was distributed to students and was 
collected back from them and then scoring was done according to the prescribed “Scoring key for 
Saxena’s adjustment inventory”. Two way analysis of variance technique with 2x2 factorial design 
was applied to the data concerned in order to study the significant differences between mean 
adjustment scores of boys and girls belonging to different academic streams in five areas of 
adjustment viz. home, health, social, emotional and school. An outline of “ANOVA” design is shown 
below : 

a) Independent Variables : 

(i) Gender : (Ai) Boys (A 2 ) Girls 

(ii) Academic Stream : (B i ) Science (B 2 ) Arts. 

b) Dependent Variables : Home, Health, Social, Emotional, School adjustment scores. 

Results 

In order to study the significant differences between mean adjustment scores of boys and girls 
belonging to different academic streams in five areas of adjustment viz. home, health, social, 
emotional and school the two way analysis of variance technique with 2x2 factorial design was used. 
The same has been presented in the following tables. 


Summary of Analysis of Variance 
i) Home Adjustment, as Criterion 


Sources of Variance 

S.S 

Df 

M.S 

F- ratio 

Level of Significance 

Gender (A) 

32.4 

1 

32.4 

5.49 

Significant at 0.05 level 

Academic Stream (B) 

28.9 

1 

28.9 

4.89 

Significant at 0.05 level 

Gender x Acad .Stream (A x B) 

8.1 

1 

8.1 

1.37 

N.S 

Within 

212.2 

36 

5.9 



Total 

281.6 

39 





Inferences based on Home Adjustment 

> F-ratio for the main factor : gender came significant with home adjustment as criterion. The boys 
and girls showed significant difference in home adjustment. The boys showed poor home 
adjustment than girls. 

> F-ratio for the main factor : academic stream also came significant. The science and arts students 
were found significantly different in home adjustment. The science students showed poor home 
adjustment than arts students. 

> F-ratio for the interactional effect of gender and academic stream came insignificant. It was found 
that there is no joint influence of these two independent variables on the home adjustment. 
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ii) Health Adjustment, as Criterion 


Sources of Variance 

S.S 

Df 

M.S 

F- ratio 

Level of Significance 

Gender (A) 

12.1 

1 

12.1 

1.97 

N.S 

Academic stream (B) 

1.6 

1 

1.6 

0.26 

N.S 

Gender x Acad Stream (A x B) 

6.4 

1 

6.4 

1.04 

N.S 

Within 

221 

36 

6.13 



Total 

241.1 

39 





Inferences based on Health Adjustment 

> F-ratio for the main factor : gender came insignificant. The boys and girls were found to be alike 
on health adjustment. 

> F-ratio for the main factor : academic stream came insignificant. The science and arts students 
were found alike on health adjustment. 

> F-ratio for the interactional effect of gender and academic stream came insignificant. There was no 
joint influence of these two independent variables on health adjustment. 


iii) Social Adjustment, as Criterion 


Sources of variance 

S.S 

Df 

M.S 

F- ratio 

Level of Significance 

Gender (A) 

3.03 

1 

3.03 

0.303 

N.S 

Academic Stream (B) 

4.25 

1 

4.25 

0.425 

N.S 

Gender x Acad Stream (A x B) 

5.62 

1 

5.62 

0.562 

N.S 

Within 

359.88 

36 

9.99 



Total 

372.78 

39 





Inferences based on Social Adjustment 

> F-ratio against the main factor : gender came insignificant. The boys and girls were found to be 
alike on social adjustment variable and hence showed no difference. 

> F-ratio for the main factor : academic stream came insignificant. The science and arts students 
were found to be alike on Social adjustment variable and did not differ with each other. 

> F-ratio for the interactional effect of gender and academic stream came insignificant. It was found 
that there is no joint influence on these two independent variables in social adjustment. In other 
words social adjustment of the class XII students was found neither the function of one’s gender 
nor of one’s academic stream. 


iv) Emotional Adjustment, as Criterion 


Sources of Variance 

S.S 

Df 

M.S 

F-ratio 

Level of Significance 

Gender (A) 

3.03 

1 

3.03 

0.18 

N.S 

Academic Stream (B) 

13.23 

1 

13.23 

0.80 

N.S 

Gender x Acad Stream (AxB) 

7.24 

1 

7.24 

0.44 

N.S 

Within 

592.28 

36 

16.45 



Total 

612.78 

39 





Inferences based on Emotional Adjustment 

> F-ratio against the main factor : gender came insignificant. The boys and girl students of class XII 
were found to be alike on emotional adjustment variable and hence showed no difference. 

> F-ratio for the main factor : academic stream came insignificant. The science and arts students 
were found to be alike on emotional adjustment variable and did not differ with each other. 

> F-ratio for the interactional effect of gender and academic stream came insignificant. It was found 
that there is no joint influence of these two independent variables on emotional adjustment. In 
other words emotional adjustment of the class XII students was found neither the function of one’s 
gender nor of one’s academic stream. 
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v) School Adjustment, as Criterion 


Sources of Variance 

S.S 

Df 

M.S 

F- ratio 

Level of significance 

Gender (A) 

3.6 

1 

3.6 

0.63 

N.S 

Academic Stream (B) 

1.6 

1 

1.6 

0.28 

N.S 

Gender x Acad Stream (AxB) 

1.6 

1 

1.6 

0.28 

N.S 

Within 

204.8 

36 

5.68 



Total 

211.6 

39 





Inferences based on School Adjustment 

> F-ratio against the main factor : gender came insignificant. The students belonging to different 
academic stream i.e. boys and girl students of class XII were found to be alike on School 
adjustment variable and hence showed no difference. 

> F-ratio for the main factor : academic stream came insignificant. The science and arts students 
were found to be alike on school adjustment variable and did not differ with each other. 

> F-ratio for the interactional effect of gender and academic stream came insignificant. It was found 
that there is no joint influence of these two independent variables on school adjustment. 

Conclusions 

The analysis presented in this paper leads to the conclusions that the class XII boys has poor 
home adjustment than girls also the science students has poor home adjustment than arts students but 
it was found that there is no joint influence of these two independent variables on the home 
adjustment. The gender (boys and girls) and academic stream (science and arts) students of class XII 
were found to be alike on health adjustment, social adjustment, emotional adjustment, school 
adjustment and hence showed no difference. These adjustments of the class XII students were found 
neither the function of one’s gender nor of one’s academic stream. The present study depicted that 
boys showed poor home adjustment than the girls. At this adolescent stage lot of tensions, anxiety 
reaction and career consciousness attributes resolve around the minds of adolescent boys. Therefore, it 
becomes the duty of parents to provide congenial and accepting environment to their wards at home 
and other family members should also take care of their needs and requirements. On the other hand 
science students in comparison to the arts students showed poor adjustment in home. 

Parents should not expect too much from their wards that have opted for science subjects. 
They should not overburden their children by extra home responsibilities. They must provide proper 
care and attention towards their studies. Counselors and teachers should also play equally an 
important role by providing right kind of direction and guidance to the science students in order to 
tackle their home related problems. They should hold parent-teacher meetings in which the home 
related problems could be resolved eventually making the adolescent adjusted in home environment. 
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ABSTRACT 

The majority of health problems in today’s people are the result of personal behaviors and/or 
environmental factors. In 2002, the top give loading causes of death in the U. S. were heart 
disease, cancer, stroke -chronic respiratory disease and accidents. Most of these disorders can 
be prevented or disease progression managed through the dimension of behaviors that 
promote or protect the health of the individual. All the subject of this study was selected from 
urban area. There was one group of subject and consisted of 60 middle aged citizen. (Kalyani, 
District-Nadia, W. B.). There were thirteen health related parameters were measured. 
Parameters were measured by a questionnaire which was standardized by some professors and 
supervisor himself. It was seen that only 20% populations had very good general health, only 
20 % populations felt lot of difficulties to lifting groceries and 25 populations had the ability 
of walking several blocks without any problem. 15% populations were suffering from chronic 
diseases, 15% populations were suffering from skin disease and 55% subjects were suffering 
from dental problem whereas 20% subjects were suffering from heart disease. Most of the 
population was shows good general health. A small number of the population was shows a 
few problem like chronic diseases, skin disease. Hearing problem, heart disease but most of 
the populations were suffering from dental problem. 

Key Words : Heart Disease, Cancer, Stroke-Chronic Respiratory Disease and Accidents 

Introduction 

The majority of health problems in today’s people are the result of personal behaviors and/or 
environmental factors. In 2002, the top give loading causes of death in the U.S. were heart disease, 
cancer, stroke -chronic respiratory disease and accidents. Most of these disorders can be prevented or 
disease progression managed through the dimension of behaviors that promote or protect the health of 
the individual. Health promoting behaviors have been described in a variety of ways but most agree 
that health-promoting behaviors are displayed behaviors that are motivated by an individual’s desire 
to increase personal well-being and seek the highest level of health potential. 

Health : Health is the level of functional or metabolic of a living organism. In Human it is the general 
condition of a person’s mind and body-usually meaning to be free from illness injury or pain (as in 
“good health” or healthy’). The world Health Organization (WHO) defined health in its broader sense 
in 1946 as a state of complete physical, mental and social well being and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity. Although this definition has been subject to controversy - in particular as lacking 
operational value and because of the problem created by use of the word “complete” it remains the 
most enduring. 

Chronic Disease : Chronic diseases are the major cause of death and disability worldwide. Chronic 
disease will take the live of over 35 million people in 2005, including many young people and those in 
middle age. The total number of people dying from chronic disease is double that of all infectious 
diseases (including HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis and malaria), maternal and prenatal conditions and 
nutritional deficiencies combined. 80% of chronic disease deaths occur in low of middle income 
countries and half are in woman. 

The causes of chronic disease are well established and well known, a small set of common 
risk factors are responsible for most of the main chronic disease. These risk factors are modifiable and 
the some in men and women : unhealthy diet, physical inactivity tobacco use. 

These causes are expressed through the intermediate risk factors of raised blood pressure, 
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raised glucose levels, abnormal blood cupids, overweight and obesity. The major modifiable risk 
factors in conjunction with the non-modifiable risk factors of age and heredity, explain the majority of 
new events of heart disease, stroke, chronic respiratory diseases and some important cancers. 

Methodology 

All the subject of this study was selected from urban area. There was one group of subject and 


consisted of 60 mic 

die aged citizen. (' 

Kalyani, District- Nadia, W. B.) 

Subject 

Sex 

No. of the Sub ject 

Category 

Urban 

M 

60 

Middle aged urban males 


Location : Urban area Kalyani 

Country 

State 

District 

Population 

*Density 

Area 

Elevation (AMSL) 

Website 


India 

West Bengal 
Nadia 

81,984 (2001) 

2,813/Km 2 (7,286/sq mi) 
29.14 Km \ 11 sq mi) 
.113 (36 ft) 

Nadia.nic.in 


Criteria Measured : Health status was the criteria. Data on health status was collected through a set 
of questionnaire prepared in consultation with experts and supervisor and on the basis of available 
literature. 


Procedure for administering the tests : The following procedures were maintained for the proper 
administration of the tests. 

Measurement of personal data : For measuring height, weight and age the standard procedure were 
followed. 

Health Status : A questionnaire was prepared for the purpose and relevant information on personal 
health status was collected in consultation with expert and supervisor. The information collected on 
the following heads : a) General health, b) Activities during a typical day difficulty in regular daily 
activities, c) Problem in daily activities as a result of emotional feeling, d) Emotional problems 
interfered normal social activities, e) Bodily pain, f)The way of feeling, g) Chronic disease, h) Skin 
problem, i) Dental problem, j) Gout, k) Hearing problem, 1) Heart disease. 

Result and Discussions 

For every research work on human being, physique is a unique and interesting variable. In 
this study physique consists of several parameters. Results are presented taking each parameter 
separately as shown below. The relevant data related to physique is presented in table No- 1 . 


Table 1. Mean and 

l SD of Age, Height, Weight and B. M. I. of M 

liddle Aged Urban Inmates 

Variables 

Mean 

SD 

Gender 

Age (years) 

48.75 

±6.41 

Male N = 60 (100%) 

Height (cm) 

163 

±0.06 

Weight (kg) 

65.6 

±9.96 

BMI 

22.56 

±3.23 


Mean age, height; weight and Body Mass Index are presented in this table. It is indicated 
from the Table 1 that the Mean and SD of Age of the middle aged citizens were 48.75 ± 6.41. Mean 
and SD of Height and Weight were 163 ± 0.06 & 65.6 ± 9.96 respectively. Mean of Body Mass index 
of middle aged inmates was 22.56 where SD was ± 3.23. 
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Table 2. Health Status : the condition of general health of the inmates 


Variables 

Very good 

Fair 

Poor 

General health 

20% 

60% 

10% 

*The percentage does not add up to 100 because of mu] 

Itiple responses. 


From Table 2 we can see that 20% population expressed that they had very good general 
health and 60% population have fair health where only 10% people thought that they have poor 
general health. 


Table 3. Percentage wise distri 

tmtion of respondents by their ability to perform physical work 

Ability 

Yes limited a lot 

Yes - limited a little 

No- Not limited at all 

Lifting groceries 

20% 

40% 

40% 

Climbing several flights of stair 

40% 

40% 

20% 

Walking several blocks 

50% 

25% 

25% 


Table 3 revealed that only 20% population of the total subject reported that they felt lot of 
difficulties to lifting groceries and 40% people felt a little difficulty and 40% population didn’t feel 
any difficulties. Climbing several flights of stair created lots of problem to 40% population and 40% 
population felt a little problem and rest of the population had no problem to climbing several & lights 
of stair. 25% populations had the ability of walking several blocks without any problem but 50% 
population found lot of difficulty and 25% population found a little problem. 


Table 4. Percentage wise distribution of some problems in last four weeks 


Problems 

Not at all 

Slightly 

Moderately 

Difficulty in regular daily activity 

40% 


45% 

Emotional problems interfered normal social activities 

25% 

55% 


Emotional problem interfered normal social life 

40% 

25% 

30% 

Bodily pain 

20% 

60% 

15% 


*The percentage does not add up to 100 because of multiple responses. 


Table 4 shows that 40% inmates could do regular daily activity without any problem and 45% 
population felt difficulty moderately. This table also reveals that emotional problems interfered 
normal social activities of the 55% population and 25% population separated that they didn’t feel such 
problems. And this problem (emotional) didn’t interfered normal social life of 40% population 25% 
population felt slightly problem and 30% population thought that this problem interfered normal 
social life moderately. This table shows that 60% population got bodily pain in last four weeks, 20% 
people didn’t get bodily pain in that session and 15% population got moderately pain. 


Table 5. Feeling and how things have been with them during the last 4 weeks 


Variables 

All the 
time 

Most of 
the time 

A good bit 
of time 

A little of 
the time 

None of 
the time 

Feeling of calm and peaceful 

10% 

35% 

30% 

25% 


Feeling of energetic 

45% 

15% 

25% 

15% 


Feeling of downhearted & blue 

5% 



65% 

30% 

Happy person 

35% 

45% 

5% 

15% 



It can be seen from Table 5 that middle aged population reported during last four weeks only 
10% population felt calm and peaceful all the time, 35% population most of the time and 30% a good 
bit of time and 25% population feel calm and peaceful a little of the time of the last four weeks. This 
table also indicates that 45% population remained energetic all the time, 15% remained energetic most 
of the time and 25% remained energetic a good bit of time. Only 15% population remained energetic 
a little of the time. This table also shows that during last four weeks 65% population felt downhearted 
and blue a little of the time and 30% population didn’t felt like that and only 5% population felt down 
hearted and blue all the time. During these four weeks 35% population felt happy person all the time 
45% of them felt such, most of the time. It also appears that only 15% urban subject felt happy person 
a little of the time. 
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Table 6. Percentage of affected persons suffering from various diseases 


Disease 

Number in % 

Chronic disease 

15 

Skin disease 

15 

Dental Problem 

55 

Gout Problem 

20 

Hearing problem 

10 

Heart disease 

20 


It appears from the Table 6 that 15% of the subjects were suffering from chronic disease and 
15% populations were suffering from skin disease. Table no-6 also indicates that 55% subjects were 
suffering dental problem and 20% had gout problem. It also found that only 10% population had 
hearing problem where as 20% subjects were heart disease. 

Conclusion 

The present study has its limitation; however, within these limitations following specific 
conclusion may be (on physique). 

Height : Mean height of urban middle aged citizens was 1.70 mt. 

Weight : Mean body weight of urban middle aged subjects was 65.6 Kg. 

Body Mass Index (BMI) : BM1 of urban subjects was 22.56 Kg / m 2 . 

On Health Status : 

a) The condition of general health of the 60% inmates was fair. 

b) 40% population did not feel any difficulty to lifting groceries. 

c) Climbing several stairs was difficult to 40% population. 

d) Walking several blocks was difficult to 50% population. 

e) 45% urban population faced difficulty in regular daily activity. 

f) Emotional problems slightly interfered normal social activities to 55% population. 

g) Emotional problems didn’t interfered normal social life to the 40% population. 

h) 60% population got slightly body pain during last four weeks. 

i) 45% population thought that they were energetic all the time. 

j) A little of the time of the last four weeks 65% population thought that they were downhearted and 
blue. 

k) Most of the time 45% middle aged urban citizen thought they were happy person. 

l) 15% urban subjects were suffering from chronic disease. 

m) 15% subjects were suffering from skin disease. 

n) 55% population suffering from dental problem. 

o) 20% population suffering from gout problem. 

p) 10% population suffering from hearing problem. 

q) 20% population suffering from heart disease. 
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ABSTRACT 

By using survey method cluster sampling technique, a sample of 400 male and female 
teachers of rural-urban Senior Secondary Schools of Dehradun region. The sample was 
selected by stratified cluster sampling technique. The sample was selected to collect the data 
regarding (i) role conflict scale which was developed and standardized by S. P. Gupta. 

(ii) Frustration tolerance test which was developed and standardized by Prof. S. N. Rai. The 
result suggests that role diffusiveness conflict is significantly related to frustration tolerance 
i.e., in terms of attempts in male and female teachers. Role vulnerability conflict and total role 
conflict are significantly related to frustration tolerance i.e., in terms of time in male and 
female teachers. On the other hand role marginal conflict is differed significantly with 
frustration tolerance i.e., in terms of attempts in rural and urban teachers. Coefficient of 
correlation does not have significant difference between role conflict and sum of time in rural 
and urban teachers. 

Key Words : Role Conflict, Frustration Tolerance, Senior Secondary School Teachers 

Introduction 

Role conflict is a concept which arises due to overburdening of expectations on the part of 
teachers, when they have to meet several requirements towards different parties besides teaching. Not 
all expectations for teachers are shared, of course, and many studies have reported non-consensual 
expectations for teachers. Teachers may experience stress as their lives are overloaded because of 
inadequate salaries or poor physical conditions in the school or because of ethnic conflict in the 
community or physical violence in the school or classroom. Given stagnation in the economy of many 
countries since the early 1970s, these latter problems seem to have escalated for teachers and studies 
of role conflict have correspondingly declined in numbers. Nevertheless, role conflicts remain a 
source of strain for teachers and various studies have shown that such conflicts are a major correlation 
of low morale in the organizational context. 

Siebar (1974) has mentioned the term ‘role strain’ to signify the difficulties due to multiple 
roles. The notion of ‘role-strain’ is composed of two types of problems : role -overload and role 
conflict. Role overload refers to the constraints imposed by time. Role conflict refers to discrepant 
expectations irrespective of time pressures. Latha Kumari (1991), results indicated that the Secondary 
School women married teachers had significantly more role conflict than unmarried teachers in their 
personal, interpersonal and domestic dimensions and the group of teachers with low morale conflict 
than the group of teacher with high morale, on all its dimension viz. personal, interpersonal, domestic 
and occupational. When an individual hold a position in each of two or more different social systems, 
there is a conflict of role expectations which are incompatible and hence, results in role conflict. 
Lynch, (2007) said Role conflict occurs when different expectations impinge concurrently, resulting 
in “dissonance” for the individual who aims to perform the incompatible role. Biddle (1979) define 
concept of role conflict as the conflict arising due to overburdening of expectations on the part of 
teacher when they have to face several social and family situations other than teaching. 

The terms frustration tolerance refers to the amount of stress one can tolerate, before his 
integrated functioning is seriously impaired. Thus, frustration tolerance refers to the capacity of the 
individual to show persistence in efforts despite repeated failures and antagonistic environment Rai & 
Gupta (1988). Frustration tolerance is a part and parcel of life. This is a feature of wholesome 
personality Tallent (1978). Frustration tolerance is a level beyond which the tension and 
unpleasantness of frustration results in disruptive behaviour. This level varies depending very much 
on the person concerned. In the very same circumstances one individual before breaking down may 
show disruptive behaviour. Frustration tolerance is the ability to accept frustration without engaging 
in maladaptive or disruptive behaviour. The level of frustration tolerance varies from individual to 
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individual David, (1976). Frustration is an elaborated phenomenon or motivation. Unless a man is 
motivated, he can’t be frustrated Karen and Weitz (1955). Agarwal and Rai (1988), Rai (1988), which 
have indicated that situational factors affect the frustration aggression and frustration tolerance. 
Teachers are attributed as social engineers and builders of nation. They are deprived of making an 
effective contribution in decision making process but they are neglected by our bureaucratic leaders. 
Such conflicting situations generate a struggle in the mind of teachers which is manifested either 
through aggressive behaviour or withdrawal from reality. They may deviate form group norms and 
norms of teacher’s behaviour as well. The present study has been conducted to examine whether 
effect of Role Conflict on senior secondary teachers frustration tolerance. 

Objectives 

The present study was designed with following objective. Gender and location of residence 
were taken. 

• To ascertain the relationship between the role conflict and the frustration tolerance of Secondary 
School Teachers. 

• To compare the relationship between the role conflict and the frustration tolerance of Male and 
Female teachers. 

• To compare the relationship between the role conflict and the frustration tolerance of rural and 
urban teachers. 

Hypothesis 

• The role conflict and its six components have significant correlation with frustration tolerance of 
Secondary School Teachers. 

• Male and Female teachers have significantly different correlation between role conflict and 
frustration tolerance. 

• Rural and Urban teachers have significantly different correlation between role conflict and 
frustration tolerance. 

Methodology 
Sample : 

The present study was conducted on senior secondary school teachers of Dehradun district 
Uttarakhand. The investigator used cluster sampling method in which the entire group of male and 
female teachers working in Sr. Secondary Schools were treated as a unit of study. The selection was 
done on the basis of gender and locality. The sample consists of 200 senior secondary rural/urban 
male and 200 senior secondary rural / urban female teachers. The number of total sampling was 400 
in-service senior secondary school teachers. 

Tools used in Study : 

The investigator adopted survey method for the present study. In this study data was collected 
from the 400 Senior Secondary teachers of different schools. Following tools have been used- 

• Teachers role conflict scale was developed and standardized by S. P. Gupta. 

• Frustration tolerance test was developed and standardized by Prof. S. N. Rai. 

Statistical Techniques : 

To test the null hypothesis relationship between the role conflict with frustration tolerance 
ascertained by product moment correlation coefficient and critical ratio were computed. The results 
have been presented in Table 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
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Table 1. Showing the significance difference between male and female senior secondary 


Teachers in respect to their correlation of all six dimensions of role conflict with irst 
dimension of frustration tolerance, i.e., in term of attempt 


Dimensions of Role Conflict 

Frustration Tolerance, i.e., in Term of Attempt 

Male (N = 200) 

Female (N 

I = 200) 

t 

r 

Sig. 

r 

Sig. 

t 

Sig. 

Role Diffusiveness C. 

0.1484* 

Sig- 

-0.1138 

Insig. 

2.6** 

Sig- 

Role Vulnerability C. 

0.0982 

Insig. 

-0.0476 

Insig. 

1.5 

Insig. 

Role Marginal C. 

0.1604* 

Sig. 

0.0910 

Insig. 

0.7 

Insig. 

Role Commitment C. 

0.1481* 

Sig- 

0.0528 

Insig. 

1.0 

Insig. 

Role Value C. 

0.0662 

Insig. 

0.0925 

Insig. 

-0.2 

Insig. 

Role Institutional C. 

0.1248 

Insig. 

-0.0554 

Insig. 

1.8 

Insig. 

Total Role Conflict 

0.1841** 

Sig- 

0.0169 

Insig. 

1.6 

Insig. 


Results and Discussion 

Significance of the difference of correlation coefficient between Role Conflict and first 
dimension of Frustration Tolerance, i.e., sum of attempts for male and female senior secondary 
teachers. 

• First ‘t’ value for correlation coefficient between male and female teachers was found significant 
(t=2.6**). This ‘t’ value, for correlation of role diffusiveness conflict and sum of the attempts is 
significant, ‘t’ value inferred that correlation for male and female teachers are different. For male 
teachers correlation is positively high (r = -0.1484*) as compared to their counterpart female 
teachers (r= -0.1138). It may therefore be inferred that role diffusiveness conflict is better related 
with sum of the attempt. Verma (1975) supported the present finding and reported that role conflict 
is positively related to worries. 

• Rest of five ‘t’ values for correlation coefficient between male and female teachers were found 
insignificant. These ‘t’ values for correlation of role vulnerability conflict (t=1.5), role marginal 
conflict (t=0.7), role commitment conflict (t=1.0), role value conflict (t=0.2), role institutional 
conflict (t=1.8), role institutional conflict (t=1.8) and sum of the attempts is insignificant, ‘t’ values 
suggest that male and female teachers do not differ on this correlation. 

• Total ‘t’ value for correlation coefficient between male and female teachers was found insignificant 
(t=1.6). This ‘t’ value for correlation of total role conflict and sum of the attempts is insignificant, 
‘t’ value suggest that male and female teachers do not differ on this correlation. Marry Ann (1979) 
Supported the finding of this study and he reported that frequency of Role conflict was observed as 
a significant variable in the predictions. However, significant relationships were not observed 
between work orientation and tenure, role conflict and burnout. 


Table 2. Showing the significance difference between male and female senior secondary teachers 
in respect to their correlation of all six dimensions of role conflict with second 
dimension of frustration tolerance, i.e., in term of time 


Dimensions of Role Conflict 

Frustration 1 

folerance, i.e., in Term of Time 

Male (N = 200) 

Female (N = 200) 

t 

r 

Sig. 

r 

Sig. 

t 

Sig. 

Role Diffusiveness C. 

0.2409** 

Sig- 

-0.1579* 

Sig- 

4.0** 

Sig- 

Role Vulnerability C. 

0.1567* 

Sig. 

-0.1268* 

Sig. 

2.9** 

Sig. 

Role Marginal C. 

0.1763* 

Sig. 

0.1137 

Insig. 

i.i 

Insig. 

Role Commitment C. 

0.0662 

Insig. 

0.0192 

Insig. 

0.3 

Insig. 

Role Value C. 

0.0444 

Insig. 

0.0870 

Insig. 

0.3 

Insig. 

Role Institutional C. 

0.1428* 

Sig- 

-0.0190 

Insig. 

1.6 

Insig. 

Total Role Conflict 

0.1994** 

Sig- 

-0.0106 

Insig. 

2.1* 

Sig- 


Significance of the difference of correlation coefficient between Role Conflict and Second 
Dimension of Frustration Tolerance, i.e., Sum of Time for Male and Female Senior Secondary 
Teachers. 
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• First ‘t’ value for correlation coefficient between male and female teachers was found significant 
(t=4.0**). This ‘t’ value for correlation of role diffusiveness conflict and sum of the time is 
significant, ‘t’ value suggests that correlation coefficient for male teachers is positively high 
(r=.2409**) as compared to their counterpart female teachers (r=-.1579*). Mabley also (1995) 
reported that age, gender and years of experience play an important roles and/or responsibilities 
which are most often related to role conflict and role ambiguity. It may be suggested that role 
diffusiveness conflict is better related with sum of the time. 

• Second ‘t’ value for correlation coefficient between male and female teachers was found 
significant (t=2.9**). This ‘t’ value for correlation of role vulnerability conflict and sum of the 
time is significant, ‘t’ value suggests that for male teachers it is positively higher (r=. 1567*) as 
compared to their counterpart female teachers (r=-.1268*). It may be suggested that role 
vulnerability conflict is better related with sum of suggested time. Present finding of the study 
supported by Freeman; M. Kenneth Coll (1997). They found that elementary school counselors 
have more roles and functions and are in less secure positions than middle and secondary school 
counselors. They were generally experienced more role conflict. 

• The ‘t’ values for correlation coefficient between male and female teachers were found 
insignificant. These ‘t’ values for correlation of role marginal conflict (t =1.1) role commitment 
conflict (t=0.3) role value conflict (t=0.3) and role institutional conflict (t= 1 .6) and sum of the 
attempts is insignificant, ‘t’ values inferred that male and female teachers do not differ on this 
correlation. Stephen & others (1991) indicated that in school organizations, managerial strategies 
that reflect professional ethos may have no impact on teacher’ s role conflict and role ambiguity. 
In secondary schools, certain managerial strategies that run counter to professional ethos may 
reduce organizational role conflict and ambiguity. 

• Second ‘t’ value for correlation coefficient between male and female teachers was found 
significant (t=2.1*). This ‘t’ value for correlation of total role conflict and sum of the time is 
significant, ‘t’ value suggests that correlation coefficient for male teachers is positively higher 
(r=.1994**) as compared to their counterpart female teachers (r=-.0106). It may be suggested that 
total role conflict is better related with sum of the time. The finding of this present study similar 
of Latha, Kumari (1991) indicated that the married women teachers had significantly more role 
conflict than unmarried teachers in their personal, interpersonal and domestic dimensions and the 
group of teachers with low morale had significantly more role conflict than the group of teacher 
with high morale, on all its dimension viz. personal, interpersonal, domestic and occupational as 
well as in toto. 


Table 3. Showing the significance difference between rural and urban senior secondary teachers 
in respect to their correlation of all six dimensions of role conflict with first dimension 
of frustration tolerance, i.e., in term of attempt 


Dimensions of Role Conflict 

Frustration Tolerance, i.e., in Term of Attempt 

Rural (N = 200) 

Urban (N 

= 200) 

t 

r 

Sig. 

r 

Sig. 

t 

Sig. 

Role Diffusiveness C. 

0.0487 

Insig. 

0.0181 

Insig. 

0.3 

Insig. 

Role Vulnerability C. 

0.0680 

Insig. 

-0.0132 

Insig. 

0.8 

Insig. 

Role Marginal C. 

0.2520** 

Sig- 

0.0196 

Insig. 

2.4* 

Sig- 

Role Commitment C. 

0.0828 

Insig. 

0.1064 

Insig. 

0.2 

Insig. 

Role Value C. 

0.1575* 

Sig- 

-0.0130 

Insig. 

1.7 

Insig. 

Role Institutional C. 

0.1095 

Insig. 

0.0526 

Insig. 

0.4 

Insig. 

Total Role Conflict 

0.1577* 

Sig- 

0.0427 

Insig. 

1.2 

Insig. 


Significance of the difference of correlation coefficient between Role Conflict and First 

Dimension of Frustration Tolerance, i.e., Sum of Attempts for Rural and Urban Teachers. 

• Third ‘t’ value for correlation coefficient between rural and urban teachers was found significant 
(t=2.4*, table no. 3). This ‘t’ value for correlation of role marginal conflict and sum of attempts is 
significant, ‘t’ value implies that correlation for rural teachers is positively high (r=.2520) as 
compared to their counterpart urban teachers (r=.0196). It may therefore be suggested that role 
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marginal conflict is better related with sum of the attempt. Locality do not play significant role. 
Whenever rural areas situations become complicated even then, teachers got less role conflict in 
comparison to their counterpart urban teachers. T. K. Satadin & Corbin (1998) found that race and 
gender do interact and impact faculty perceptions of roles. 

• Role conflicts of five dimensions ‘t’ values for correlation coefficient between rural and urban 
teachers were found in significant. These ‘t’ values for correlations of role diffusiveness (t=0.3), 
role vulnerability conflict (t=0.8), role commitment conflict (t=0.2), role value conflict (t=1.7) and 
role institutional conflict (t=0.4), some of the attempts were insignificant, ‘t’ value suggests that 
rural and urban teachers do not differ on this correlation. 

• The ‘t’ value for correlation coefficient between rural and urban teachers was found insignificant 
(t=1.2). This ‘t’ value of total role conflict and sum of the attempts is insignificant, ‘t’ value 
suggests that rural and urban teachers do not differ on this correlation. 


Table 4. Showing the significance difference between rural and urban senior secondary teachers 
in respect to their correlation of all six dimensions of role conflict with second 
dimension of frustration tolerance, i.e., in term of time 



Frustration Tolerance, i.e 

in Term of Time 

Dimensions of Role Conflict 

Rural (N 

= 200) 

Urban (> 

I = 200) 

t 


r 

Sig. 

r 

Sig. 

t 

Sig. 

Role Diffusiveness C. 

0.0797 

Insig. 

0.0570 

Insig. 

0.2 

Insig. 

Role Vulnerability C. 

-0.0446 

Insig. 

0.0895 

Insig. 

1.3 

Insig. 

Role Marginal C. 

0.1296 

Insig. 

0.1517 

Sig- 

0.3 

Insig. 

Role Commitment C. 

0.0175 

Insig. 

0.0646 

Insig. 

0.5 

Insig. 

Role Value C. 

0.0133 

Insig. 

0.1325 

Sig- 

1.3 

Insig. 

Role Institutional C. 

0.0240 

Insig. 

0.0992 

Insig. 

0.8 

Insig. 

Total Role Conflict 

0.0438 

Insig. 

0.1443 

Insig. 

1.1 

Insig. 


Significance of the difference of correlation coefficient between Role Conflict and Second 
Dimension of Frustration Tolerance, i.e., Sum of Time for Rural and Urban Teachers. 

Total ‘t’ value for correlation coefficient between rural and urban teachers was found 
insignificant. Namely role diffusiveness, conflict (t=0.2), role vulnerability conflict (t= 1 .3), role 
marginal conflict (t=0.3), role commitment conflict (t=0.5), role value conflict (t=1.3), role 
institutional conflict (t=0.8) and total role conflict t=l.l). The ‘t’ value for correlation of total role 
conflict and sum of the time are insignificant, ‘t’ values suggest that rural and urban teachers do not 
differ on this correlation. 

Findings 

• Coefficient of correlation differed significantly between role diffusiveness conflict with sum of the 
attempt of frustration tolerance of male and female secondary teachers. But rest of five role conflicts 
namely viz. - role vulnerability conflict, role marginal conflict, role commitment conflict, role value 
conflict, role institutional conflict and total role conflict in male and female secondary teachers do 
not differ significantly. 

• Coefficient of correlation differed significantly between role conflict (role diffusiveness conflict, 
role vulnerability conflict and total role conflict and Frustration Tolerance with sum of the time in 
male and Female Secondary Teachers. However, rest of four role conflicts do not differ 
significantly namely viz.- role marginal conflict, role commitment conflict, role value conflict and 
role institutional conflict with Frustration Tolerance i.e., in terms of sum of the time in male and 
female teachers. 

• Coefficient of correlation differed significantly between role marginal conflict with the dimension 
of frustration tolerance i.e., in terms of the attempts in rural and urban teachers and rest of five role 
conflicts and total role conflict do not differ significantly. 

• Coefficient of correlation do not have significant difference between role conflict with frustration 
tolerance i.e., in terms of time in rural and urban teachers. 
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Teacher Education is the very sine qua non of all educational improvements. But the quality 
of teacher education in our country especially at the secondary level is far from satisfactory. The 
present state of secondary teacher education in the country presents a mixed picture of far-sighted 
intentions and innovations coupled with alarming distortions and structural shortcomings. Looking 
back, from past to present it appears that although nomenclature has undergone a change from 
‘training’ to ‘education’, the system by and large remained unchanged. The major weaknesses of the 
secondary teacher education system have been successively pointed out by University Education 
Commission (1948-49), Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), Education Commission (1964- 
66), The National Commission on Teachers (1983-85) and many other policy documents released by 
the government. It has been observed that the existing system of teacher education is rigid and static. 
Keeping in view the inadequacies of the teacher education program, NCERT (1978) prepared a 
framework for teacher education and called for drastic changes starting from its objectives, content 
and methodology; the Council stressed on, (a) pedagogical theory (20%); (b) working with 
community (20%); and (c) content cum methodology (60%). This curriculum did not find 
implementation in totality in Secondary Teacher Education Institutes (STEIs). Bhatnagar (1982) 
observed great variation in foundation courses. NCERT (1983) workshop concluded that there was no 
uniformity in B.Ed. curriculum of various universities. The National Commission on Teachers (1983- 
85) recommended reforms in teacher education and called for revamping the current courses and 
curricula. “Challenges of Education : A Policy Perspective (1985)” observed that the process of 
updating teacher education is extremely slow and a major portion of the teacher education curriculum 
was irrelevant even to contemporary needs. NPE (1986) stated that the existing system of teacher 
education will be overhauled. Educational Consultants India Limited (EdCIL) (1987) observed much 
scope for improvement in the system. It stressed on developing national norms for STEIs and to 
evolve a statutory mechanism for enforcing them. NCTE (1988) gave a fresh look to the existing 
curriculum and stressed on (a) foundation course (20 per cent) (b) stage relevant specialization (30 per 
cent); (c) additional specialization (10 per cent) and (d) practical / field work (40 per cent). This 
curriculum also did not find implementation in totality, NPERC (1990) criticized the present teacher 
education program as theory-oriented and isolated from school and community. POA (1992) noted the 
major drawback of teacher education as alienation of theory from practical component. National 
Curriculum Framework for Teacher Education (2009) stated that teacher education as a whole needs 
urgent and comprehensive reforms. It also stressed the need to bring greater convergence between 
professional preparation and continuing professional development of teachers at all stages of 
schooling in terms of level, duration and structure. 

These observations clearly indicate that teacher education program at secondary level needs to 
be examined critically in terms of various issues related to it. The program cannot achieve its 
objectives until it thoroughly examines the various issues and makes sincere efforts to resolve them. 
Through this paper, the author has tried to critically examine the secondary teacher education system 
and provide some important suggestions to improve it : 

1. Although there has been a tremendous growth and development of secondary teacher education in 
the country, yet the secondary teacher education has neither been well planned nor systematically 
coordinated. The expansion of secondary teacher education has been uneven throughout the 
country. IASEs, CTEs and RECs have also not been distributed logically over all the regions and 
states. Thus there is a need to re -plan and reorganize the secondary teacher education system in 
the whole country in order to have a balanced expansion and equal distribution of quality public 
institutions of secondary teacher education in all regions and states. 

2. The admission policies and procedures for secondary teacher education program differ from state 
to state and even from university to university within the state. Even minimum percentage of 
marks also varies from university to university as criteria for admission. In some states the self- 
financed institutions of teacher education have made their federations and these federations have 
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been allowed by the courts to admit students in their institutions by following their own separate 
admission processes. Further knowledge of content and teaching aptitude has hardly any place in 
most of the universities as criteria for admission. Percentage of marks at graduate and post 
graduate level forms the main criterion for the admission, which will never ensure favorable 
attitude, and aptitude for teaching. NCTE (2009) norms and standards state that admission criteria 
may be fixed as at least 50 per cent marks on the aggregate at the bachelor’ s or master’ s degree 
examination. But the earlier policy documents clearly state that admission shall be on the basis of 
merit which should be determined by a selection test to be conducted at national/state level. Of 
course, details about selection tests have not been given. The author feels that weightage must be 
given to the following aspects during admission : (a) knowledge of content for two selected 
school subjects; (b) general knowledge; (c) teaching aptitude; (d) academic records and (e) 
communication skills. 

3. Teacher-student ratio also varies from state to state. NCTE (1995) suggested 1 :10 ratio. In 
author’s opinion it must be 1 :7; such smaller ratio will facilitate the work of teacher educators in 
lesson guidance and observation; guiding and evaluating practical work. Present ratio of 1 :12 (at 
present for intake of 100 students one Principal and seven lecturers are suggested which comes to 
be 1 : 12.5) is in fact 1 :14 for teacher educators as Principal/Head of the institution will generally 
not involve himself in practice teaching and related practical work. With such a high ratio quality 
of the program in general and practice teaching in particular suffers a lot. 

4. NCFTE (2009) has suggested that the layout of a curriculum for teacher education can be 
conceived as comprising three broad curricular areas : (A) Foundations of Education which 
include courses under three broad rubrics, namely, Learner studies; Contemporary Studies and 
Educational Studies; (B) Curriculum and Pedagogy which include courses under two broad 
rubrics, namely Curriculum Studies and Pedagogic Studies; and (C) School Internship leading to 
the development of a broad repertoire of perspective, professional capacities, teacher sensibilities 
and skills. But at present many STEIs offer various courses like : philosophy and sociology of 
education, current problems and issues of secondary education; school management, principles 
and techniques of teaching, as combination of these courses differ from university to university. 
Many STEIs have introduced a course called “Education in Emerging India” or “Teacher in 
Emerging Indian Society” but still focus is on philosophical and sociological aspects. Major focus 
of a foundational course should be on understanding Indian Culture - its concept, process and 
practices and economics of education. 

5. NCERT (1978) suggested for content cum methodology and practice teaching including related 
practical work with sixty percent weightage. This was a new concept especially to minimize 
emphasis on theory aspect and raise practicability of methods of teaching. Courses like principles 
and techniques of teaching and measurement and evaluation in education are taught in isolation 
from content as compulsory courses. Instead of this, to make methods more meaningful linkages 
must be established between method and contents. Kothari (1998), observed that content mastery 
among the candidate has always been doubted by school Principals during selection interviews. 
Such a course will help in mastery of content. 

6. During the last two decades the school curriculum in India has undergone a series of changes. 
After NPE (1986), school curriculum has undergone a big change in terms of educational 
concerns and priorities. NPE (1986) stated that the implementation of various parameters of the 
New Policy must be reviewed every five years. NCERT (1988) developed a curricula in response 
to the NPE (1986) which stressed on ten core elements. These ten core elements were (1) the 
history of India’s freedom movement; (2) the constitutional obligations; (3) the content essential 
to nurture national identity; (4) India’s common cultural heritage (5) egalitarianism, democracy 
and secularism; (6) equality of sexes; (7) protection of environment; (8) removal of social 
barriers; (9) observance of small family norms; and (10) inculcation of scientific temper. These 
were identified to strengthen national identity and promote national integration and social 
cohesion by activating values as enshrined in the Constitution of India through school curriculum. 
Syllabus at school level was revised and new textbooks have been designed accordingly but the 
program of teacher education did not respond to this. A meaningful school curriculum has to be 
responsive to the society, reflecting the needs and aspirations of its learners, but further a good 
teacher education curriculum has also to be responsive to the school curriculum, reflecting various 
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aspects of training of teachers to equip them with all those abilities and skills which are needed to 
implement the school curriculum. The National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
(2005) places different demands and expectations on the teacher, which need to be addressed both 
by initial and continuing teacher education. NCF requires a teacher to be a facilitator of children’s 
learning in a manner that helps children to construct knowledge and meaning. The teacher in this 
process is a co-constructor of knowledge. It also opens out possibilities for the teacher to 
participate in the construction of syllabi, text books and teaching-learning materials. Such roles 
demand that teachers be equipped with an adequate understanding of curriculum, subject-content 
and pedagogy, on the one hand, and the community and school structures and management, on the 
other. Moreover, NCTFE (2009) has also emphasized on the performance area for practical 
training. In terms of foregoing stipulation of required performance areas, NCFTE (2009) has 
suggested to give due emphasis to community-based field work and community-based social 
work. Thus, the professional education of secondary teachers must relate to pedagogy and the way 
the instructional materials can be put to a judicious use. This envisages a teacher training which 
may suggest a way of working with young learners, to help them seek and find answers to 
problems to their immediate concern. 

7. Curriculum development essentially is a dynamic phenomenon, a ceaseless process of searching 
for qualitative improvement in education in response to the changes taking place in the society. 
NCERT prepared teacher education curriculum framework first in 1978, and then in 1998. Further 
in 2001, UGC came out with a model curriculum for teacher education. The UGC chairman stated 
in his foreword “The UGC model curriculum has been produced to take care of lacunas, defects / 
shortcomings in the existing curricula in certain universities to develop a new model curriculum 
aiming to produce the one which is compatible in tune with recent development in subject to 
introduce innovative concepts, to provide a multi-disciplinary profile and to allow a flexible 
cafeteria-like approach including newspaper to cater for frontier development in the concerned 
subject”. Further in the year 2009, NCFTE has been prepared by NCTE, and many universities 
have changed their syllabus accordingly, but now UGC has asked the universities to implement 
the semester system in B.Ed. course and therefore the curriculum has to be redesigned again. 
Thus, there are many agencies involved in issuing directives about the framing of the curriculum 
for teacher education at secondary level, like NCERT, NCTE, UGC and various universities etc. 
As a result there is always a confusion and STEIs remain in a dilemma whom to follow. So it is 
suggested by the author that NCTE should exclusively be empowered in designing the teacher 
education curriculum. 

8. Inevitable thrust from the changing society is hoping for suitable changes in teacher education. 
Thus, one needs to critically evaluate the emerging trends in teacher education. Outdated, 
conventional and conservative approaches run the risk of de-motivating the future teachers in their 
professional learning and working. On the contrary, updated and upgraded approach. Taking the 
best benefits of ICT is likely to enhance their motivation. It is for the designers and practitioners 
of teacher education curricula to suitably amalgamate the proven age-old basics of teacher 
education with the current technological facilities into the emerging teacher education content, 
methods and practices. Government of India has launched a national campaign called ‘operation 
knowledge’ to universalize computer literacy and information literacy in education. The major 
feature is that computer and internet shall be made available to every school and other institution. 
Thus, in light of this impact on scenario of teaching in 21 st century, it is inevitable to plan, prepare 
and organize information-based teacher education courses to fulfill the emerging needs of our 
society. 

9. The most important part of teacher education program is practice teaching and related practical 
work. An analysis of feedback clearly indicates that global and subjective remarks are given by 
teacher educators. Majority of remarks pertain to methods of teaching and very few for content of 
teaching. Instead of fixing the number of lessons, mastery of particular competencies related to 
classroom situations mainly devoted to actual interaction in the class with pupils should be 
stressed. 

10. One of the objectives of teacher education according to NCFTE (2009) is to develop critical 
awareness about the social realities which can be achieved through those types of activities which 
may help the future teachers to grow and develop the insights into sensitivity and attitude towards 
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social problems. Such activities could be of the following nature : studying the problems of drop 
outs, understanding the various provisions of Right to Education Act(2009) and problems of its 
implementation, educational surveys in slums, activities related to preservation of environment 
and developing scientific temper, etc. Such program will help student teacher to deal with people 
belonging to different socio-economic groups, which will ultimately help in knowing their 
problems and elements of culture. 

11. The second working group appointed by NCERT (1987) pointed out a series of shortcomings of 
in-service teacher education program. Earlier in-service education program was managed by 
Extension Service Centers, but they do not exist now. EdCIL (1987) proposed CTEs and IASEs 
should be expected to organize a substantial number of in-service program, but it has still not 
materialized. In fact, after PMOST very few in-service education programmes have been 
organized at secondary level. This issue needs urgent attention. With advancement in the field of 
educational technology and other new ideas like : value education, environment education, special 
education, computer education, etc., it is now high time to organize some concrete program of in- 
service education for teachers. 

12. In practice, the typical secondary teacher educator is a graduate with post-graduate degree in 
education. But the NCTE(2009) norms prescribe a Master’s degree with 55% as well as M.Ed. 
with 55% marks, along with other qualifications as prescribed by UGC or the affiliating body or 
state government etc. Although M.Ed. has been prescribed as the requirement for one to become a 
teacher educator, the program as offered in most universities is an extension of B.Ed., lacking in 
inputs focused on the preparation of teacher educators. Moreover, qualification for teacher 
educators at secondary level varies from university to university and one management to another. 
This does not convey anything about the experience of school teaching at secondary level. In spite 
of higher secondary stage being identified as a distinct one, it is found that secondary and higher 
secondary teachers are put under the same garb for pre-service. The teacher educators should also 
have at least two or three years of experience in teaching at a secondary school but NCTE has 
now done away with this requirement. This requirement should be reconsidered. 

13. Each type of training institute is isolated from the other. There is an urgent need to break down 
this isolation that exists at present between different levels of teacher education — pre-primary, 
primary, secondary teacher education institutes. This could be attempted by bringing together 
different levels of training in one institution such as comprehensive colleges of education and 
schools of education in the universities 

14. NCTE (2009) has prescribed 200 days per year for B.Ed. course; but in reality hardly these 
number of days are completed by any STE1. As a result the program just becomes a ritual. For 
meaningful transaction of foundation component, content cum methodology, practice teaching 
with related practical work and working with community, we will have to rethink about the 
duration of the secondary teacher education program. As the prospective teachers need updating 
of knowledge, intensive preparation for practice teaching, exposure to media and computers as 
supports to teaching learning process and adequate mastery of pedagogy. Above all they need to 
develop commitment to their tasks and a professional outlook which must characterize teaching. 
These can be ensured only when the prospective teachers undergo, as in case of other professions, 
a training of sufficiently long duration. Thus, the author feels that it is perhaps the high time that 
we pay heed to the specific suggestion of increasing the duration of initial teacher education, 
recommended by the two significant policy Commissions : the Kothari Commission (1964-66) 
and the National Commission on Teachers (1983-85). 

15. There is a mismatch between the demand and supply of teachers. There are no good teachers 
available in certain subjects like Sciences, Mathematics and English Language etc. while in the 
other areas there is a mushroom growth. Thus, in certain subject areas, the supply of teachers far 
exceeds the demands while in others there is acute shortage and unqualified teachers are working 
under different names. Moreover the program of teacher education institutions need to be 
expanded to take care of the newly emerging area viz. computers, media support, environmental 
and population education also. The manpower planning is practically missing in teacher 
education. The author feels that there is a dire need to focus on this issue. 

16. Another serious issue is to visualize the equivalence between M.A. (Education) and M.Ed. The 
author feels that this should be seriously looked into and thought appropriately because the former 
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is more of academic and the latter more of professional in nature. Many universities now offering 
both these courses M.A. (Education), M.Ed. through distance mode also. For professional 
preparation of teachers and teacher educators, this issue needs to be seriously examined. 

17. Due to proliferation of private self-financed institutions of secondary teacher education, the very 
concept of quality has also started changing. The owners of these institutions interpret quality in 
their own terms relating it to ‘saleability’ or ‘marketability’. The market values have deeply 
penetrated into the system of self-financed institutions of secondary teacher education, the 
teachers who get training in these institutions never prove to be dedicated workers of the nation. 
In such a scenario Central and the state governments should shoulder the responsibility to train 
more and more teachers needed for the secondary schools of the country. 

After above discussion, we can easily conclude that although there has been a tremendous 
development of secondary teacher education in the country, yet it has neither been well planned nor 
systematically coordinated. Government of India must re-plan and reorganize the existing system of 
secondary teacher education with the help of MHRD, UGC and NCTE to get rid of all the problems, 
shortcomings/lacunas as discussed above. Secondary Teacher Education Institutions need to come out 
with better pedagogy to train teachers not only in teaching and intellectual skills but also to awaken 
moral sense, humanistic, ethical, spiritual values to encourage peace, justice, freedom and equality 
among students. And the student teachers should be made aware of how to judiciously integrate these 
with all the subjects of study in scholastic areas and all the activities and programs in co-scholastic 
areas that the objectives there of would be directly and indirectly achieved in the classrooms, at the 
school assembly place, playgrounds, cultural centers and such other places. 
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ABSTRACT 

Life skill based education is introduced in school education in response to the need to reform 
traditional educational system. With the introduction of continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation at the school level by CBSE, the focus on Life skills of students have become an 
integral part of the student evaluation system in CBSE schools from upper primary. Life skills 
are abilities, individuals can learn that will help them to live a fruitful life. Life skills are 
abilities for adaptive and positive behaviour that enable individuals to deal effectively with 
the demands, challenges, and stress of everyday life. Childhood and adolescence are the 
developmental periods during which one acquires these skills through various methods and 
people. The study was conducted on Stratified Random Sample of 100 students, comprising 
of 50 Male students and 50 Female students of High School level. Subjects were administered 
the Life-Skill Scale constructed and standardized by the investigator herself in a group to 
collect data. Results show that there was significant difference between Male and Female 
students in Problem Solving, Creative Thinking, and Empathy Life Skills. But they were 
similar in regard to Self Awareness, Decision Making, Critical Thinking, Interpersonal 
Relationship, Effective Communication, Coping with Stress, and Managing Emotions. 

Key Words : Life-Skills, Self-Awareness, Problem-Solving, Decision-Making, critical 
Thinking, Creative-Thinking, Interpersonal Relationship, Effective 
Communication, Empathy, Coping with Emotions, Managing Emotions. 

Gender, High School 

Introduction 

Adolescence, a vital stage of growth and development, marks the period of transition from 
childhood to adulthood. It is characterized by rapid physiological changes and psychosocial 
maturation. Adolescence is also the stage when young people extend their relationships beyond 
parents and family and are intensely influenced by their peers and the outside world in general. 

As adolescents mature cognitively, their mental process becomes more analytical. They are 
now capable of abstract thinking, better articulation and of developing an independent ideology. 
These are truly the years of creativity, idealism, buoyancy and a spirit of adventure. But these are also 
the years of experimentation and risk-taking, of giving in to negative peer pressure, of taking 
uninformed decisions on crucial issues, especially relating to their bodies and their sexuality. 
Adolescence is thus a turning point in one’s life, a period of increased potential but also one of greater 
vulnerability. 

The world health organization considers children and adolescence of 6 to 16 years as the 
target group of the life skills programme '.Though, biological forces play a significant role in the 
physical changes that takes place during the transition period from a child to an adult, a combination 
of biological psychological and social forces influences an adolescence development. It is a time 
young people drift away and distance from parents spending more time with peers and confirming to 
the ideas and judgement of their peers are common during this period. This transition is so crucial that 
adolescents face problems in certain areas of life such as parent -child conflicts, risky behaviours and 
mood changes. If these issues are not resolved the individual suffers role diffusion or negative 
identity, which results in mismatched abilities and desires, directionless and is unprepared for the 
psychological challenges of adulthood 2 . These internal stresses and social expeditions lead to 
moments of uncertainty self doubts and disappointment in adolescents. In these situations the young 
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people indulge in risk taking behaviours. For these reasons, life skills education is important to help 
young people to cope with challenges that they face in their day to day lives. 

Keeping above guidelines of WHO, Continuous and comprehensive evaluation was 
formulated by Ministry of Human Resource Development, Kapil Sibal. This is the new teaching 
method introduced recently to decrease the accumulated stress of board exams on the students and to 
introduce a more uniform and comprehensive pattern in education for the children all over the nation. 

According to the manual developed by CBSE, life skills education for adolescents students is 
crucial for developing psychological competencies, and interpersonal skills, and helps them in making 
informed decisions, problems solving, critical thinking, effective communication, building healthy 
relationships and managing their lives in a healthy productive manner, the four basic components for 
imparting life skill training through participatory learning, practical activities, feedback and 
reflections, consolidating and reinforcement and practical application of day life challenges 3 . 
Adolescence, the second decade of life (10-19 years) is a period of rapid development, when young 
people acquire new capacities and are faced with many new situations that create not only 
opportunities for progress, but also risk to health and well being. 4 There is much research literature 
that indicates that life skills education is needed by young people and should therefore be developed. 
The literature points to deficits in life skills and the need to teach life skills for abused children, for 
delinquent children, shy children, pregnant adolescents, for anger control, and for the prevention of 
anorexia and bulimia nervosa 5 . Educating children and adolescents in the early years can instil 
positive health behaviours and prevent risk and premature death. Prevention can cost less than 
treatment. 

Statement of the Problem 

“A Study of Life Skills Among High School Students in Relation to Gender”. 

Definition of Related Terms 
Life Skills : 

1. Life skills are abilities for adaptive and positive behaviour that enable individuals to deal 
effectively with the demands and challenges of everyday life. They are abilities that facilitate the 
physical, mental and emotional well- being of individuals 6 . - World Health Organization, 1997 
‘Adaptive’ means that a person is flexible in approach and is able to adjust to different 
circumstances. ‘Positive behaviour’ implies that a person is forward looking and finds a ray of 
hope, solution and opportunities even in difficult situations 

2. “Life skills are a behaviour change or behaviour development approach designed to address a 
balance of three areas; knowledge, attitude and skill”. 7 - UNICEF 

3. “Life skills” are defined as psychological abilities loosely grouped into three broad categories of 
skills. Cognitive skills for analysing and using information, personal skills for developing 
personal agency and managing oneself, and inter personal skills for communicating and 
interacting effectively with others 8 . - UNICEL 

Operational Definition of Life-Skills 

The ten core life skills as laid down by World Health Organization and included in co- 
scholastic area of students’ evaluation in continuous and comprehensive evaluation (CCE) are as 
follows : 

1. Self-awareness, 2. Empathy, 3. Critical thinking, 4. Creative thinking, 5. Decision making, 
6. Problem solving, 7. Effective communication, 8. Interpersonal relationships, 9. Coping with stress 
10. Coping with emotion. 

The above ten life skills can be further segregated into three core groups as depicted below : 


Life 5 

{kills 




Thinking skills Social skills Emotional ski ll s 

High-School : A secondary school that usually includes grades 9 or 10 9 . 

Gender : “Gender" refers to the socially constructed roles, behaviours, activities, and attributes that a 
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given society considers appropriate for men and women 10 . The state of being male or female is called 
gender generally. 


Review of Literature Related to Life-Skills 

Botvin, G. J., Eng, A. and Williams, C. L. (1980) 11 conducted a study in preventing the onset 
of cigarette smoking through life skills training. Botvin, G. J., Baker et al (1984) 12 conducted a study 
on substance abuse prevention. Saxena, N., Godyal A., Gandhi. B. V. J. (2002) 13 . The findings 
indicate that the program was able to make an impact on helping the attendees develop a positive self 
esteem. Dunn and Arocle (2003) 14 find out in their studies that the Life programme has helped 
children and youth to improve their social competencies, communication skills, and decision making 
s ki lls. Zollinger, T. W., Commings, S. F. & Caine, V. (2003) 13 in his study assessed the impact of the 
Life Skills Training Curriculum on students knowledge, attitude, and ability to make good lifestyle 
decisions. Nair, M. K. C. (2005) l6 . In his article wrote that The Family Life and Life Skills Education 
Programme is a good support system for adolescents. The Department of Adult and Continuing 
Education (2006) 17 that life skills are essentially those activities that help promote mental well being 
and competence in young people as they face the realities of life. Dogra, Bharti (2007) 14 find out that 
online discussion group can help pre service teachers to gain in terms of life skills in an ODL 
environment. Lineo, Kolosoa., Institute of Development Management-Lesotho, (2009) 19 , conducted a 
study on Life Skills of adolescents. Srikala, B., and Kishore, K. V. (2010) 20 . In their study of the 
NIMHANS model of LS program concluded that the model improves adjustment of the adolescents 
with teachers, school, increases pro-social behaviour, coping, and self-esteem. Pachisia and Rajesh 
(201 1) 21 revealed that literacy and education level has significant correlation with the skills. 

Objectives of Study 

1 . To study the life skills of high school students. 

2. To study the life skills of high school students in relation to gender. 

3. To compare the life-skills of male and female high school students. 

Hypotheses 

1 . Life skills of high school students are not found satisfactory. 

2. Life skills of male and female high school students are not found satisfactory. 

3. There exists no significant difference between the life skills of high school students with respect 
to gender. 

Research Methodology 

a) Research Method : Present study was based on Normative Survey Method. 22 

b) Population : High School students of schools of Saharanpur Comissionary (UTTAR PRADESH) 
will be the population. 

c) Sample : 100 students of High School of Saharanpur District will be taken as sample. The students 
belong to CBSE schools as the CCE is only implicated in CBSE Schools and they emphasized on 
non-scholastic development of students. 

Tool Used : Life-Skills scale developed and standardized by the investigator. 

Analysis and Interpretation of the Data 


Table 1. To find out the level of Life-Skills (dimension-wise) of high school students 


Dimensions of Life-Skills 

Mean (N = 100) 

Level of Life Skills 

Self- Awareness 

22.64 

Satisfactory 

Problem Solving 

23.78 

Satisfactory 

Decision Making 

21.5 

Satisfactory 

Critical Thinking 

22.84 

Satisfactory 

Creative Thinking 

22.47 

Satisfactory 

Interpersonal Relationship 

22.91 

Satisfactory 

Effective Communication 

23.41 

Satisfactory 
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Dimensions of Life-Skills 

Mean (N = 100) 

Level of Life Skills 

Empathy 

23.1 

Satisfactory 

Coping With Stress 

24.59 

Satisfactory 

Managing Emotions 

22.62 

Satisfactory 


It is clear from the Table 1 that level of Life-Skills in all the ten dimensions among High 
School students are found to be of satisfactory level. Hence the Null Hypothesis, formulated is 
rejected. 


Table 2. To find out the level of Life- Skills (dimension wise) among male and female high school 
students 


Dimensions of Life- Skills 

Mean of Male 
Students (N = 50) 

Level of 
Life-Skills 

Mean of Female 
Students (N = 50) 

Level of 
Life- Skills 

Self- Awareness 

22.48 

Satisfactory 

22.8 

Satisfactory 

Problem Solving 

23.14 

Satisfactory 

24.42 

Satisfactory 

decision Making 

21.44 

Satisfactory 

21.56 

Satisfactory 

Critical Thinking 

22.64 

Satisfactory 

23.04 

Satisfactory 

Creative Thinking 

21.78 

Satisfactory 

23.16 

Satisfactory 

Interpersonal Relationship 

22.8 

Satisfactory 

23.02 

Satisfactory 

Effective Communication 

23.26 

Satisfactory 

23.56 

Satisfactory 

Empathy 

22.2 

Satisfactory 

24 

Satisfactory 

Coping With Stress 

24.2 

Satisfactory 

24.98 

Satisfactory 

Managing Emotions 

22.18 

Satisfactory 

23.06 

Satisfactory 


In the above table Life-skills of both gender are shown dimension wise and its clear from the 
table that Life-Skills of both Male and Female students at High school level are found to be of 
Satisfactory level. Therefore the Null hypothesis that the Life Skills of Male and Female High school 
students are not found to be satisfactory, is rejected. 

Table 3. To compare the various dimensions of Life-skills of male and female high school 


students, the mean of the two groups were tested for significance of difference using 
t-test 


SI. 

Dimension of 

Male Students 

Female Students 

se d 

t 

Level of si: 

gnificance 

No. 

Life-skills 

N 

M 

SD 

N 

M 

SD 



0.05 

0.01 

1 . 

Self-Awareness 

50 

22.48 

2.18 

50 

22.8 

2.18 

0.436 

0.734 

Insignificant 

Insignificant 

2. 

Problem solving 

50 

23.14 

2.74 

50 

24.42 

2.52 

0.525 

2.438 

Significant 

Insignificant 

3. 

Decision 

Making 

50 

21.44 

1.9 

50 

21.56 

2.57 

0.459 

0.261 

Insignificant 

Insignificant 

4. 

Critical 

Thinking 

50 

22.64 

2.27 

50 

23.04 

2.35 

0.463 

0.864 

Insignificant 

Insignificant 

5. 

Creative 

Thinking 

50 

21.78 

2.89 

50 

23.16 

2.74 

0.563 

2.451 

Significant 

Insignificant 

6. 

Interpersonal 

Relationship 

50 

22.8 

2.47 

50 

23.02 

3.99 

0.664 

0.331 

Insignificant 

Insignificant 

7 

Effective 

Communication 

50 

23.26 

3.19 

50 

23.56 

2.72s 

0.593 

0.506 

Insignificant 

Insignificant 

8 

Empathy 

50 

22.2 

2.56 

50 

24 

1.95 

0.461 

3.905 


Significant 

9 

Coping with 

Stress 

50 

24.2 

2.90 

50 

24.98 

2.37 

0.530 

1.475 

Insignificant 

Insignificant 

10 

Managing 

Emotions 

50 

22.18 

2.34 

50 

23.06 

2.23 

0.457 

1.926 

Insignificant 

Insignificant 
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1. It is clear from the Table 3 that there is no significant difference between the Self-Awareness of 
male and female students of High school level. Thus Null Hypothesis is accepted at both levels of 
significance. Thus we find that High School male and female students are similar in the Self- 
Awareness, and they have a satisfactory level of Self-Awareness. 

2. Table No.3 indicates that there is a significant difference between the Problem Solving Skill of 
male (M=23.14) and female students (M=24.42) at High school level. Problem solving Skill of 
female students was found to be more satisfactory than compared to the male students. Although 
problem solving skill of both male and female students at High school Level was found to be 
Satisfactory. 

3. There is no significant difference between Decision Making Skill of male and female students at 
High School Level. Thus null hypothesis is accepted at both levels of significance. So it can be 
concluded that male and female students of High School level are similar in their Decision 
Making Skill, and both have satisfactory level of Decision Making ability. 

4. Table also shows that the difference in Critical Thinking of male and female at High School level 
was found insignificant at both the levels of significance. So our level null hypothesis is accepted 
at both levels of significance. Thus it can be interpreted from the above analysis that male and 
female students at High school have satisfactory Critical Thinking Skills, and they are similar in 
this regard. 

5. There is a significant difference between the Creative Thinking Skill among male (M=21.78) and 
female (M=23.16) students at High school level. Thus null hypothesis is rejected at 0.05 level of 
significance. Although Creative Thinking Skill of both male and female High school students was 
found to be satisfactory but creative thinking of female students was found to be more than those 
of male students. 

6. It can be concluded from the above table that there is no significant difference between the 
Interpersonal Relationship Skill of male and female students at High school level at both the 
levels of significance. So null hypothesis is accepted. Interpersonal Relationship Skill of both 
male (M=22.8) and female (M=23.02) are found to be satisfactory. 

7. There is no significant difference between the Effective Communication Skill of High school 
students in relation to Gender. Thus null hypothesis is accepted. Both male and female students 
are found to be having satisfactory level of Effective Communication Skill, and they are similar in 
this regard. 

8. It is clear from the Table no.3 that there is a significant difference between the Empathy of male 
and female students at High school level. Empathy of female students (M=24) was found to be 
significantly higher than those of male students (M=22.2). Thus null hypothesis is rejected at 0.01 
level of significance. And it is concluded that female students at High school level have more 
Empathy than those of male students. 

9. There is no significant difference between the male and female students at High school level with 
reference to Coping with Stress Skill. So null hypothesis is accepted here. 

10. There is no significant difference between the Managing Emotions Skill of male and female 
students at High school level. Thus null hypothesis is accepted at both levels of significance. Thus 
we find that High school level male and female students are similar in Managing Emotions skill, 
and they both have satisfactory level of Managing Emotions Skill 

Results 

It is concluded that High school students have satisfactory level of Life skills. From the above 
study it is concluded that both Male and Female students at High school level have Satisfactory level 
in all the ten dimensions of Life-Skills. On comparing the mean of two groups i.e. Male and Female 
students of High school level it was concluded that they were similar in Self-Awareness, Decision 
Making, Critical Thinking, Interpersonal Relationship Skill, Effective Communication Skill, Coping 
With Stress, and Managing Emotions. But they differ in Problem Solving Skill, Creative Thinking, 
and Empathy. Female students at High School level have better Problem solving skill, Creative 
Thinking and Empathy than compared to the Male students. 

This finding is substantiated by the studies conducted by Pajares (1996) 36 , Tartre (1993) 37 , 
Macoby and Jacklin, 1974; Halpern 2000) 38 . Coone, G. (1969) 39 Bhardwaj 40 , Warren and Luria, 
(1972, 1985) 41 Flaherty, (1972) 42 , Klein & Hodges, (2001) 43 , Batson et «/.,( 1996) 44 ; Gault & Sabini, 
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(2000) 45 ; Lennon & Eisenberg, (1987) 46 ; Baron-Cohen (2005.2002) 47 . 


Implications of the Study 

On the basis of results of the present study the level of Life-Skills in the given Ten core 
dimensions of High School Students can be known and if adolescents develop some Life-Skills, then 
positive feelings of self -worth will follow - or if such youth have acquired positive feelings of self - 
worth, they will be more likely to develop and practice new Life -Skills. On the basis of these 
findings it is concluded that Life-Skills of High School Male and Female Students have satisfactory 
level of Self-Awareness, Problem Solving, Decision making, Critical Thinking, Creative Thinking, 
Interpersonal Relationship Skill, Effective Communication Skill, Empathy, Coping with Stress, and 
Managing Emotions. 
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Introduction 

Land problems in India were primarily socio-political. As such enquiries in to the land 
problem were initiated by those concerned directly with the formulation of land and revenue policies 
and not by professional social scientists. As a matter of fact land problem as an area of research in 
India was the gift of the British rule during its earlier and more dynamic phase before the so-called 
Mutiny. The earlier phase of British rule was, in Ranade’s words, characterized by ‘the tendency to 
innovation and the leveling of Oriental institutions to the requirements of the most radical theorists in 
Europe. This fundamental and drastic tendency was seen in the British interference with the 
traditional land and revenue systems in India (Chandra, 1990). 

The discussion on land policy was conducted with an appeal on the one hand to the principles 
of Western economic theory and on the other to the facts relating to the Indian society in general and 
the agrarian system in particular as they were perceived by the British administrators. The pre-mutiny 
phase of British rule was a very eventful period of modem Indian history not only because it initiated 
a major change in the traditional agrarian system but also because the very genesis of what is termed 
the “land problem in modem India’ is in some important respects traceable to the socio-economic 
impact of those changes. The scope of British land policy and its impact on the traditional agrarian 
structure continues to be one of the challenging areas of scientific enquiry (Joshi, 1975). 

In India the political situation was vastly changed after the Mutiny. There was deep and 
widespread dissatisfaction among different classes of Indian society which were adversely affected by 
the impact of British policies, specially land and revenue policies. Land problem and land policy were 
proposed as crucial problem areas for intellectual enquiry by Indian nationalists from an early period. 
This concern for the agrarian structure and its effects on economic progress was a very important part 
of the institutional approach upheld by the early nationalists. Among them Ranade’s considered 
institutionalism to be the key for the development of an “Indian Political Economy’. He questioned 

the view that ‘the truths of economic science are absolutely and demonstrably true and must be 

accepted as guides of conduct for all time and place whatever might be the stage of national advance’ 
(Chandra, 1990). 

Dutt (1882) attributed agricultural backwardness to the British which created ‘institutional 
framework of agricultural production’, including land tenure, credit system, revenue system, 
marketing structure etc. He contributed insights into the interconnections and interactions between 
different elements of the institutional framework. He also indicated the scope as well as the limits of a 
land policy in tackling the evils of the institutional framework. In concrete terms he also showed how 
lack of industrialization accentuated basic evils of the agrarian structure including preponderance of 
tenancy and small sized holdings. 

The North East India is the home land of a large number of people of different ethnic groups 
with both tribal and non-tribal identity.. The mainstay of the people of this vast area is agriculture. 
The land of North Eastern region consists of hills and plains. The undulating nature of the topography 
of the area has compelled the inhabitants to adopt mainly two methods of agriculture, permanent and 
shifting, according to their suitability. 

The present study undertakes a brief review on the pattern of changes in the agrarian system 
of hills and plains, land tenure, land holdings, land management, revenue system etc during colonial 
period in the North East India. 

Database and Methodology 

The study is based on both secondary and primary sources. The secondary source materials 
have been collected from different official publications. The primary source materials are the Archival 
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sources collected from National Archives, New Delhi, National Library, Kolkata, State Archives, 
Guwahati, Assam. 


North East India : A Profile 

The present north eastern region consisted of eight states, viz., Assam, Manipur, Mizoram, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Tripura, Nagaland and Sikkim. The hills constituted about 70% of the 
total land area, where shifting agriculture, locally called ‘Jhum” is the chief land use (Ramakrishnan, 
1996). Undivided or greater Assam covered large and varied regions comprising the entire valley of 
the Brahmaputra, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Garo Hills, Mizo Hills and Sylhet. Though the Naga Hills 
and the North-East Frontier Agency (now Arunachal Pradesh) were both administered directly by the 
British the people of these two areas have had centuries of contact with the people of the Assam 
Valley. 

The tin neat ion of Assam began with the inception of political movements in religious 
inhabited by the non-Aryan, both within and on the borders of Assam. As these movements gained 
momentum and the hill tribes required enough political self-consciousness their demands for 
statehood or Union Territory status were met one by one. The result is the formation of Meghalaya 
consisting of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and Garo Hills and the Union territories of Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh. Nagaland had earlier come into being as a direct result of nationalist agitation. 
The Ahom rule in Assam lasted about 600 years (Hunter, 1879). The people of Assam plains are of 
mixed origin. Here the Aryan, Dravidian and the Mongolian traits and features have intermingled. 
Most hill tribes, however, are of predominantly Mongolian origin (Hunter, 1879). 

Review of Literature 

The prime motto of the colonial administrator was to extract revenue from acquired land as 
much as possible and north east India was not an exception in this regard. When an installment of 
revenue became due, weekly notices were served to the defaulters and they were asked to pay. The 
first notice was served free of penalty while the second and third notices were accompanied with fines 
from 3 paise to 1 anna respectively. 

In the north eastern region the traditional tribal economy, more particularly that of the hill 
tribes, centers around primitive system of agricultural practices which has been characterized by the 
use of primitive technology, shifting cultivation, community ownership of land resource and a 
cooperative sense of appropriation of community labour force. Since the British penetration private 
ownership of land, forest and natural resources has been recognized and revenue administration 
organized as well (Behera and Roy, 1997). 

In the plains Assam was constituted into a separate province in 1874, and the three districts 
Cachar, Sylhet and Goalpara were transferred from Bengal to the new province. This resulted in the 
development of a new land revenue system. With the close of Major Stewarts Settlement, another 
fresh arrangement was made in 1878-79 but the work was not completed till 1884. 

Under the settlement of 1884 three fiscal divisions were created. These were Katigora Tahsil, 
Silchar Tahsil and Hailakandi Tahsil. The land which came under the operation was divided into four 
classes : (1) homestead and garden (2) cultivation including the land under san-grass (3) tea and 

(4) culturable waste. Each Tahsil was again divided into four homogeneous net profit tracts, called 
circles. These tracts or circle bore different rate of assessment for each class of land. The rate 
therefore assessed on a given class of land i.e. homestead, cultivation etc. in the circles of one Tahsils, 
did not necessarily correspond with those assessed on the same class of land in the corresponding 
circles of first, second, third or fourth of another Tahsil. The circles were constituted on the basis of 
the following considerations : (1) Productiveness of the soil (2) The facility or otherwise of 
communication (3) The liability of inundation (4) The exposure to the ravages of wild animals 

(5) Proximity to dense forest 1 . 

The rate for tea varied from Rs.6 to Rs.7-2 per hal, and waste was uniformally assessed at 
Re.l per hal, or 3 annas 4 pies per acre. The acre rates assessed on homestead varied from 15 annas 3 


1 Reports on the Administration of Land Revenue in Assam, 1883-84, Assam Secretariat Records and Library, 
Gauhati. 
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pies to Re. 1-7-6. The total increase of revenue brought out by the settlement was Rs. 60,000 or nearly 
88 percent (Singh, 1989). 

The first Anglo-Burmese war came to an end by signing the Treaty of Yandabooin February 
1826 between the British Government and the King of Burma. Under its provision Cachar was 
restored to Gobinda Chandra who agreed to pay Rs. 10,000 annually to the British. The assassination 
of Govinda Chandra in 1830 offered a golden opportunity to the British to annex Cachar by a 
Proclamation in August 1832. 

The political situation was no doubt bad but the socio-economic situations were from bad to 
worse. Following the assassination of Raja Govinda Chandra in 1830 many people fled away to 
Sylhet and other safe places. Between 1800-1830 there was large scale depopulation in the district of 
Cachar. The advent of British meant a change in Government. Along with change in the Government 
there was also change in revenue administration. So tradition was replaced by change under the 
colonial rule. This change is the other name of modernization. It evokes its kinship with the concept 
like ‘development’, ‘growth’, ‘evolution’, ‘progress’, ‘change’, ‘advancement’ etc. Modernization as 
a process of change in societies of pre -colonial north east was Governed by the historical dialectics 
where the process of transformation of societies and culture was linked both to ‘continuation of 
traditional activities’, under changed situation and ‘modification of the old circumstances with new 
activities’ (Roy Barman, 2002). 

Farming Systems 

There are two farming systems in the north eastern region viz., shifting cultivation, called 
jhum or jhuming and permanent or settled cultivation. The former is practiced by the forest areas and 
steeper hills slopes; the latter is limited to plains, valleys and gentler slopes. Tribal farmers slash the 
forest and burn it to make it fit as jhum land to rise mixed crops for one or two successive years and 
then abandon the land and move to new areas. After some years farmers return to the original plot. 
The periodicity after which cultivation is again taken up in the jhum land is called jhum cycle. Inputs 
used in jhuming are traditional. Use of modem inputs like fertilizes on hill slopes is not feasible 
(Neog, 1997). The state of Assam comprises almost plain areas except two districts, the North Cachar 
and the Karbi Anglong which are hilly areas. In the plain areas of Assam permanent cultivation is the 
only method adopted by the people for agricultural operation; while in the hilly regions the nature of 
the land has forced the people to practice shifting cultivation. Similar is the case in respect of the 
states of Manipur and Tripura where shifting cultivation is practiced by those people who live in the 
hilly regions while others dwelling in and around the plain areas practice settled cultivation with 
plough and bullock. In Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Meghalaya and Mizoram there is dearth of 
sufficient plain land suitable for permanent cultivation and in these states shifting cultivation is 
mainly practiced. During the days of British administration in Arunachal Pradesh name of the tribes 
Nocte and the Wancho found frequent mention in the Annual Administrative Reports of the British 
Government. They were generally referred to as Eastern Nagas. The Ahom Kings also maintained 
friendly relations with these two hill tribes (Dutta, 1997). 

In most hill areas of north east India land was owned by the community as a whole. 
Individual ownership of land recognized in certain areas is usually confined to homestead and settled 
farm land. Each jhum field has a name given either according to the nature of the soil or for its 
situation or for abundance of some particular variety of plant etc (Allen, 1905). There are four types 
of land such a village land, agricultural land, jungle land and reserved forest land with three categories 
of ownership such as- land owned by individual, land owned by the clan and common village land. 
The distribution of land among the individual families is done by the village councils 2 . 

In the plains areas of the north eastern region the rice plant was known as katiya; unhusked 
rice, dhan; husked rice, chawl; uncleaned rice, achhata chawl; cleaned rice, uncooked, chhata chawl; 
cooked rice, bhat. Rice beer, called mad, is made and sold at about a halfpenny a quart. Distilled 
liquor prepared from rice, called phatika, is sold at the rate of a little over a penny a quart. Two modes 
of husking paddy are followed. One is by merely drying the grain in the sun, and husking it in the 
ordinary way by pounding in a larger wooden mortar. The second method was to boil the paddy in 
order to loosen the husks, then to dry it in the sun, and afterwards to husk it. This mode of husking is 


2 Letters, R. C., Dutt’s to Lord Curzon, Regarding land settlement in Bengal, Procd. No. 22 and Serial No. 4 
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called ukha or ushna (Hunter, 1879). 


Conclusions 

The hills constituted about 70% of the total land area, where shifting agriculture, locally 
called ‘Jhum” was the chief land use. The ownership pattern of forest also differs in the different 
states of the region. In the hilly region, the ownership rests with the local communities and therefore, 
the proportion of reserved forest in those hilly states was quite well. The Brahmaputra and the Barak 
valley in Assam is the largest valley land where settled agriculture was confined. There are hundreds 
of different tribes in the region differing linguistically and culturally. The traditional land tenure 
system of different tribes differs according to the traditions and customs prevailing among them. In 
the post independence period the land reform policies were enacted in different states of the region. 
The sixth schedule of the constitution of India legislative powers have been given to the District 
Councils in some states of the region to administer all matters concerning land and forest management 
except the State Reserved Forests and to enact suitable laws. According to the Land Settlement Policy 
Resolution of 1954, the first preference goes to indigenous local tribals in settlement of government 
land. The second preference was given to the permanent non-tribals residents of the region. A tribal 
belonging to the same community but hailing from another village was also given the settlement 
rights of land in that village provided the other people of the village where the person is person is 
proposed to be given the settlement rights do not object. 

However the biggest challenge in the post independence period has been to transform the 
shifting cultivation to permanent of terrace cultivation in tribal lands. The government and other 
agencies have undertaken various measures for controlling shifting cultivation in desired direction. 
The North Eastern Council and the Indian Council of Agricultural Research has been effectively 
involved to find way out to solve the problem. From fifth plan onwards different programme have 
also been undertaken in this direction. 

Although various attempts have already been made by the governments and various other 
agencies in weaning the north east tribal in to modern scientific cultivation but most of these attempts 
have failed to achieve the desired results. However, tribal resistance to change alone is not the only 
reason rather lack of wholehearted effort on the part of government agencies is responsible for such 
failure. The fact that recently the village council bans jhum around Cherrapunji is a positive indication 
of transformation. 
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Introduction 

Mahatma Gandhi has rightly said, “Educate a man, you educate a person; educate a woman 
and you educate a family ”, 

Education is the most important instrument for human resource development. It plays a vital 
role in the present juncture of development both in social, economical and political fields. But now, in 
the era of globalisation, the women are still in the last benches in education, health and in all stages of 
socio- economic fields. With the spread of education among women, exploitation and oppression of 
women is of paramount important for the development of individuality. Education takes us form 
traditional backwardness, darkness, poverty misery and overpopulation to enlightment, prosperity and 
happiness. 

Empowerment and Muslim Women 

The concept of empowerment of women is of recent origin. It will enable the women a greater 
degree of self- confidence, a sense of independence and capacity to resist discrimination imposed by 
the male dominated society. Empower means to make one powerful or equip one with power to face 
the challenges of life to overcome the disabilities, handicap and in equalities. So empowerment is an 
active multidimensional process which enable women to realize their full identity and powers in all 
sphere of life. It would consist in providing greater access to knowledge and resources, greater 
autonomy in decision making, greater ability to plan their lives, greater control over the circumstance 
to influence their lives and freedom from the shackles imposed on them by custom, belief and 
practice. 

The status of women, like man is largely based on three pillars : such as education, 
employment and political participation and achieving these is in another word, “empowerment”. 

India has the third highest concentration of Muslim world wide after Indonesia and Pakistan. 
The Muslim population was 138 mi llion out of a total population of 1028 million in 2001. On the 
other hand, Muslim Constitute the Second largest religious minority. No Country can afford 
development without considering woman who Constitute about half of the population women’s 
empowerment encompasses their enhanced status in social; political and economic spheres. 
Empowerment of Muslim women is imperative as Muslim women continue to the victims of 
traditional Social Structure of the Community. 

Education of Muslim Women 

According to census 2011, though the number of Literacy rate of women in India has 
increased over years, but still has a largest number of uneducated children in India. The literacy rate 
of Muslim women is 53% according to 2011 census, which is less than the national average literacy 
rate of women i.e. 65% and the literacy rate of women of other Minority Communities i.e. Jain 90.6%, 
Christians 76.2% Sikh 63.1% and Buddhist 61.7%. It clearly depict that the educational empowerment 
of Muslim girls is very much vital for building an equal competent community and also for creating 
an educationally empowered society. 

The very first word of the first verse in Glorious Quran emphasizes the all important need of 
education. It is imperative on all Muslim men and women to gain as much knowledge as could enable 
them to differentiate between what is right and what is wrong. This is taken to mean that Islam 
encourages women’s education. Here not only does the prophet gives priority to the education of 
female but also by likening the female with the nation he conferred a special position and by virtue of 
the position a special role for the female. 

But the Muslim women are among the least educated section of India society. The 
Constitution of India in Article 15(1) on right to equality, provides the basic policy frame work that 
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enshrines the vision of girls education and spirit is which their education is to be provided. 

Historically, while there has always been gap between the education of boys and girls in India 
in case of Muslims, the gap has been a yawning chasm. The education of Muslim girls has always 
demanded higher investment in terms of more facilities, more women teachers, separate Schools, easy 
transport and scholarship to provide the much needed incentives. 

Sachar Committee Report regarding Education 

The Rajinder Sachar Committee, appointed in 2005 by the Indian Prime Minister Monmohan 
Singh was commissioned to prepare a report on the latest ‘Social, Economic & Educational status of 
Muslim Community of India’. According to Sachar Committee’s findings the literacy rate for Muslim 
in 2001 was far below the national average. The difference between the two rates was greater in urban 
areas than in rural areas. For women, too, the gap was greater in the urban areas. 

Committee also reported that the literacy rate of Scheduled caste & Scheduled tribe was 
higher than Muslim. The female urban enrolment in literacy ratio for the SCs/STs was 40% in 1965 
that rose to 83% in 2001. The equivalent rate of Muslim that was considerably higher in 1955 (52%) 
recorded a figure of 80%, lower than the figure for the SCs /STs. 

According to Sachar Committee findings 25% of Muslim Children in the 6-14 age group 
either never went to School or else dropped out of some Stage. The disparity in Graduate Attainment 
rates between Muslim and other Categories has been widening since the 1970 s in urban and rural 
areas. According to Committee, only one out of 25 undergraduate Students and one out of 50 post 
graduate Student in ‘premier Colleges’ are Muslims. The percentage of graduate I poor households 
pursuing post graduate Studies is Significant by lower for Muslims : Hindu General (29%), SCs/STs 
(28%), OBCs (23%) and Muslims (16%). 

Status of Women in Islam 

Right from the medieval period of Indian history women education is not looked with favour 
by Muslims. That is why find the examples of educated women in royal families or in affluent people. 
In the modern era also their percentage is less than the all Indian percentage. According to a survey of 
Higher Education amongst Muslim girls is less than the all Indian figures, and the technical & 
professional education is still more poor. 

For his day, the prophet Muhammad was a feminist. The doctrine he laid out as the revealed 
word of God considerably improved the status of women in 7 th century Arabia. In local pagan society 
it was the custom to bury alive unwanted female newborns; Islam prohibited the practice women had 
been treated as possessions of their husbands; Islamic law made the education of girls a sacred duty & 
gave women the right to own & inherit property. Muhammad ever decreed that sexual satisfaction 
was a woman’s entitlement. He was a liberal at home as well as in the pulpit. Even in early period of 
Islam, ladies, like men moved freely & were not required to be in veil. None of them had ‘Purdah”. 
Later, as the wickedness continued to increase, ladies were not allowed to go out of the houses 
without being escorted. It is show that ‘Purdah’ was not an essential part of Muslim religion but it 
originated because of a social emissary. 

In Muslims, marriage is a contract. And so, it can be broken also. But unlike other contracts, 
here consent of both the parties is not required. And it is heavily weighed in favour of males. A 
Muslim husband can give ‘divorce’ to his wife unilaterally, even without informing her of his 
intentions. To give a revocable or irrevocable Talaq, it is not necessary eve to seek the help of a Qazi. 
Equality of men and women and non- discrimination on the basis of gender constitutes one of the vital 
human rights concern, finding expression in all international instruments as well as in the Indian 
Constitution. In reality, however, Muslim women in India constitute one of the most deprived groups 
who are unable to fully enjoy their equal rights. Their deprivation and vulnerability derives from 
various sources - cultural & religions, legal, socio-economic & educational and violence against 
Muslim women. 

The problems of Muslim women are many- sided and closely related to the problems of 
Muslim society as a whale. Hence the approach to bettering the lot of Muslim women depends mainly 
on the approach towards solving the problems of the Muslim society. 
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Some Causes for Low Literacy among Muslim Women in India 

Women education is a multidimensional phenomenon. No single factors or cause can be held 
responsible for very low rate of Muslim women in India. Subsequently it is associated with 
combination of many factors including social, cultural, economic, demographic, political & so on. 
The following are the some of the important factors which could be attributed for the present poor 
education status of Muslim women. 

High Drop-out Rate among Muslim Girls from Schools : The incidence and prevalence of drop-out 
among Muslim girls especially in rural and slums areas seen to be quite high. There is non availability 
of schools with in easy for girls at lower levels. 

Early Marriage : There is high association of female literacy with female age at marriage. By and 
large the female age at marriage of 1 8 (recently 2 1 years) as prescribed by various legislations not at 
all followed in India. This obnoxious practice discourages female children to continue their schooling 
and higher education. 

Orthodox Attitude : Absence of girls hostels and female teachers are also impeding factors. Many 
religions books point to the fact that women are not heated badly by Islam. Unfortunately, in actual 
practice, the tendency seems to be to over look or misinterpret the principles and orders of the Quran 
and consequently to accord to the woman an inferior status. 

Poverty as a Barrier : In many poverty stricken families, children especially girls are considered as 
economic asserts as they bring income for livelihood as well to save from economic rises due to death 
or incapacity of parents. 

Trafficking of Girls : Trafficking or trade in humans constitute one of the worst forms of crimes 
against humanity. According to the National Crime Records Bureau (NCRB) West Bengal stands very 
high in women trafficking. 

Child Labour Practice : A large segment of child population in India is engaged in child labour 
practice. In most of the industries girl children are preferred for high productivity and low cost. 

National Efforts for Women Empowerment 

Empowerment of women in any society is an important factor to enable women to participate 
in the economic and political development of the society. In India educational programmes aim at 
eradication of illiteracy among women for their equality in the society and to ensure their 
empowerment. 

The National policy on Education (1986) provides that education be used as a strategy for 
achieving a basic change in the status of women. The women’s equality is essential for the over all 
growth of the society. Further, the women’s equality can be achieved through education so that they 
are in a position to develop the critical under- standing of all the things surrounding them. 

The National Policy for the Empowerment of women (2001) out lines three policy approach : 

Judicial Legal Empowerment 

By making the legal system more responsive and gender sensitive for women’s need. 

Economic Empowerment 

By main streaming gender perspectives in the development process, enhancing women’s 
capacity & access to economic opportunities. 

Social Empowerment 

Through focused efforts on education, health and nutrition. 

Education a Means to Muslim Women Empowerment 

Education is a force to reduce gender inequalities and access to nobility, share in decision 
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making and contribution to national development. Education enhances women’s economic 
productivity in the form and non- form sector. 

Despite pressures of religious orthodoxies, social prejudice and class or gender bias, Muslim 
women at the individual determined to claim greater role in public affairs. The theme of women’s 
education was taken up by all communities including Muslims. 

Women’ education and empowerment is not only essential to economic development, but it 
will also have a transformative effect on the goals of both economic and social development. 
Education, specially for women, is an important agent of socialization and instrument of social 
transformation and a channel of social mobility and equality. 

Conclusion 

Girls’ empowerment is directly linked with over all development of country. Girls 
empowerment is a global issue. It gained momentum in recent decades. The issue of empowerment of 
girl came up in the light when linked nation declared 1975 to be concentration women’s year. 

The role of women in Islam has been misunderstood due to the general ignorance & education 
of the true Islamic system and the Islamic way of life. The need of the hour is to come to gather to 
find a new approach which will overcome the short comings and limitations of the above approaches. 
It is now necessary for the Muslim women to realize and enjoy their full human rights and start a 
process of reform within the community and empowerment through affirmative action programmes 
for their greater access to educational, economic and political institution and opportunities. Women 
are agent of change and education is considered a key instrument for this change, which is responsible 
for the national development. 
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A vision of underlying harmony has been the consistent result of the religious experience in 
the development of the Indian tradition. R. N. Tagore expressed this vision in his literature. He has 
been called "the supreme reconciler, harmonizer and peacemaker in the domain of modern thought”. 
In Indian art rasa is the aesthetic sense which achieves a full expression of reality. For Tagore, 
however all human experiences contributed to a creative and more integral vision of reality; the 
principle of harmony and rasa, the aesthetic sense, pervaded all his life experiences. The development 
of an ananda - yoga was cultivated and universal harmony achieved. Ananda yoga is a spiritual path 
characterized as joyful and filled with aesthetic delight; the aesthetic path in achieving growth in 
consciousness, the aesthetic path towards liberation. The path (yoga) was joy filled (ananda) because 
it elicited from him (man) consistent creativity. 

The basis for Tagore’s philosophy of man rests upon the fact that man evolves from the lower 
forms of life to become ultimately its highest expression. Physical man, according to Tagore, 
experiences reality as a specialist because his vision has been narrowed by the world of quantity. If he 
is to raise himself to the level of personal man, the individual must extend his relationship beyond 
quantity. Personal man advances from quantity to quality, from facts to truth, from necessity to 
choice, from utility to self- expression. When personal man extends his relationship in a qualitative 
manner, he contributes to his own evolution which consists in growth of his inner life. 

The surplus in man is the source of human creativity. Artistic expression and productions 
originate in the surplus which impels him toward creative life. Art is the response of man’s creative 
soul to the call of the Real. For Tagore, the pursuit of art is the pursuit of life. According to him “man 
is by nature an artist, and it is art which completes man by bringing him to an experience of 
wholeness in life”. Tagore’s experience of religion was indistinguishable from his experience as poet, 
dramatist and artist. Religious consciousness, according to the poet, is achieved in the love 
relationship between paramatma (universal self) and the jivatma (individual self). The personality of 
religious man is fulfilled in the same manner as in relationships. A twofold relationship raises man in 
his conscious experience of reality : his relationship to the finite and his relationship to the infinite. 

The fine arts for Tagore were spiritual disciplines reflecting the integral conception of man in 
the Upanishads and the Vaishnava poets the universal man brought into being through art. The 
aesthetic experience became for him a discipline integrating man in his search for meaning. Among 
the purusarthas (goals of life), kama (desire) was looked upon not only as the fulfillment of passion 
and emotion but also as the development of aesthetic and artistic qualities. Once kama was 
spiritualized by the bhakti (love) tradition of India, it become the goal that satisfied man’s desire and 
his aspiration for the divine. The goal of kama, raised now to the aesthetic and spiritual level, 
becomes the duty (dharma) of artistic man. Tagore had a strong continuity with the Indian tradition 
because he exemplified that aesthetic experience is a spiritual path for those who can integrate their 
lives with discipline. 

Tagore’s total philosophy is an attempt to articulate anandayoga as a path of salvation. He 
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saw his own pursuit if ananda as the effort of his life : “This has been the subject on whom all my 
writings have dwelt - the joy of attaining the infinite within the finite”. 

As a naturalist he gave very important place to ‘Nature’, which he loved immensely. In his 
whole philosophy he has used the term ‘Nature’ to mean a) the world of inanimate physical world like 
the sky, river, mountains, sun, the moon, the stars, wind and rain, the cycle of seasons and day and 
night, b) the non - human world of plants, Pees, flowers, fruits, animals, and insects; and c) the state 
of nature, that is original nature of man, as distinguished from the domesticated, sophisticated, and the 
civilized condition of man brought about by the modern material conditions of the so-called civilized 
life. 

In ‘nature’ he saw the manifestation of the creator (Brahman). ‘Brahman’, he said, revealed 
Himself through the various forms, colours, and rhythms of nature. 

Tagore was a realist, who tried to revive the traditional culture of India. Reinforcing his 
realism he says, ‘our education should be in full touch with our complete life, economic, intellectual, 
aesthetic, social and spiritual and our educational institutions should be in the very heart of our 
society. ... For true education, is to realize at every step, how our training and knowledge have organic 
connection with our surrounding”. His stalling of Rural Farm the Institution of Rural Reconstruction 
and the Siksha Satra, are indicative of the fact that wanted to combine idealism with realism. The 
genesis of Tagore’s educational theory lay in recalling his own boyhood days; ‘he goes beyond death 
and rises above all circumstances’. 

Like Rousseau, Tagore was an individualist and a naturalist. As an individualist, he believed 
in the right and freedom of the individual to shape his life in his own way. He sought a form of 
learning that would be linked organically to the whole of life, the people, the land and its culture. 
Emerging as a prophet of an educational renaissance in India, he believed that, “The widest road 
leading to the solution of all our problems is education”. He began to reflect on the best educational 
thought of the world, past and present. He was aware of the innovations brought out by Rousseau, 
Froebel, Pestalozzi and Herbart who all tried to release education into the area of life-experiences. 
Tagore’s theory is distinctive. Yet he sought a synthesis of East and West in both ideals and methods. 
His theory is marked by a synthetic, naturalistic, aesthetic and international character. 

The three cardinal principles of his educational philosophy are 1) Freedom, 2) Creative Self- 
Expression, 3) Active Communication with Nature and Man 

His basic philosophy of life emerges as does his educational philosophy from this body of 
writing - “The highest mission of education is to help us realize the inner principle of unity of all 
knowledge and all the activities of our social and spiritual being”. True education is the realization of 
an inner quality of man, a realization that places human life in harmony with all existence, with the 
universe. Tagore has described this ideal as the full growth of the individual in harmony with the 
universal, the supreme person who has in himself the various level of consciousness and experiences 
corresponding to man’s physical self, life, mind and soul. 

The realization of harmony is specified in Tagore’s educational idealism as the pursuit of 
fullness (bhuma), the whole man. He employed the word bhuma to describe the ideal. Only man can 
pursue and ultimately realize bhuma that immensely with deepest self as distinguished from the 
surface self or ego. Tagore sought an education that was in touch with the whole of life : economic, 
intellectual, physical and spiritual aspects of man, man must be in touch with his physical and natural 
environment. 

The pursuit of bhuma is both individual and social. It seeks an inner and individual perfection, 
on the one hand, and the realization of an expanding social awareness and function on the other. 
Tagore’s most important aim in education is the development of individual leading to a harmonious 
growth of personality. The development of personality to fullness is also the core of his basic 
philosophy of life : “To attain full manhood is the ultimate end of education; everything else is 
subordinate to it”. 

Fullness as an educational ideal is achieved by means of relationships. Tagore would 
encourage his students to read world literature in order to understand how men had established 
relationships with the world and had achieved an intimacy with the cosmos. For Tagore self-extension 
constitutes fuller humanity and in education, especially man consciously extends himself by thought, 
sight, sound and imagination in relations of affection. In relationships man becomes more fully 
educated. 
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Freedom, sympathy and joy are also constitutive of Tagore’s educational thought and the 
more immediate goals in extending relational life towards a pursuit of fullness in an essay titled “My 
school”, he said that the object of education is freedom. Freedom is conceived as a formative 
discipline drawing mind, heart and will into liberation from ignorance, passion, and prejudice, and the 
laws of entropy. Freedom (moksha) is the ideal at the heart of India’s spiritual history for man’s 
highest aspiration has been the realization of the relationship between his deepest self (Atman) and the 
Absolute (Brahman). In Tagore’s conception of education, the freedom principle liberates the powers 
and energies of the personality to relate the individual with the universe, nature, man and finally 
Universal man. 

Two distinctive elements that Tagore brings to education are sympathy and joy. Tagore 
sought a close and intimate contact between the student and nature, believing that such contact 
brought about an expansion of sympathy. Ananda-yoga is most descriptive of poet’s personality, and 
it is also his most original contribution to educational theory. He considered “work wedded to joy” as 
the best work. The problem in education is to wed joy to knowledge. According to Tagore all life 
relationships are to fulfill knowledge, or need or joy. He wrote : “All our relationships with facts have 
an infinite medium which is law, Satyam; all our relationship with truth has an infinite medium which 
is reason, Jnanam; all our personal relationship has an infinite medium which is Love, Anandam”. 
Truth, knowledge and joy are constitutive of reality as they are constitutive of the divine person. 

“School should be a home and temple in one where teaching should be a part of worshipful 
life”. Tagore tried to create a particular atmosphere in his school. An atmosphere filled with living 
aspiration was far more important to him than class room teaching or reading the great books. “For 
atmosphere there must be”, he wrote, “for developing the sensitiveness of soul, for affording mind its 
true freedom of sympathy”. More important than academic growth was the building of culture, of 
atmosphere and vocation. This was accomplished by providing an environment that was natural, open 
and free, simple and primitive and within a communal context. A child should be surrounded by 
nature and natural objects for they have their own educational values. The child should be given the 
freedom to celebrate the nature. 

Tagore believed that for the first seven years a child education should be left to nature 
because what a child needs most is freedom in nature in order to love it. The true basis for Tagore’s 
learning environment was an atmosphere of creative activity in the midst of nature where enquiry and 
feeling found full scope, formal teaching being the least significant aspect of education. 

The poet designed his first school as an ashram community, modeled along the lines of the 
forest colonies of ancient India. He believed that the ashrams of ancient India gave an answer to 
instilling the religious spirit. Santiniketan was established on the outskirts of a small town with 
surrounding villages wherein the sympathy for nature is quite visible. (1) The school in Tagore’s 
conception may be described as open, free, abundant and spontaneous where young people could be 
free in spite of themselves. (2) Education should not be heavy and burdensome or abstract. There 
were no desks, chairs, or class-rooms in his first school. (3) Laying no stress on knowledge through 
books he emphasized learning directly from nature, life and teacher. (4) He believed that children 
should be free “to organize their own immediate environment”. (5) He wrote, “Let the child never tire 
in his efforts to give play to his creative joy by inventing things with the help of whatever material lies 
ready at hand”. 

His school was simple and primitive much like any Indian Ashram. He tried to direct the 
mind and spirit of the children outward to experience the world. His basic conception of 
brahmacharya which he tried to inculcate among the young was a life of discipline where by both 
enjoyment and renunciation would come with ease to a resolute youth. Tagore saw the period of 
Brahmacharya as a moment for the disciplining of youth against premature gratification, and his 
ashram school provide the right kind of environment for it. (6) Tagore’s educational environment 
natural, open, free and communal, was the primary means to evoke imagination and emotions, love 
and knowledge for the building of the whole man. A holistic education is realized through creative 
activity which elicits the aesthetic sense. Art, for Tagore, is the bridge between man and the world, 
since the cardinal principle in his educational theory is the freedom for creative self-expression. Thus 
he was able to stress the creative and artistic aspects of learning, crafts, work and play. He considered 
education essentially as an art whose methodology is determined by the aesthetic imagination. 

For Tagore the mind is nourished in truth; the imagination is nourished in art; and the world 
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of relationship is nourished in sympathy for the created universe. He realized “that artists in all parts 
of the world have created forms of beauty, scientists discovered secrets of the universe, philosophers 
solved the problems of existence, saints made the truth of the spiritual world organic in their own 
lives, not merely for some particular race to which they belonged, but for all mankind”. (An Eastern 
University 171 - 172) 

Education in his school began with training of instincts and emotions and in self-reliance and 
communal cooperation. Then art, music and play were introduced; only with this foundation was an 
attempt made toward intellectual understanding; the social and economic patterns of national and 
international culture were introduced last of all. He advocated a teaching system that analysed history 
and culture for the progress that had been made in breaking down social and religious barriers, such 
an approach would emphasise the innovations that had been made in integrating individuals of diverse 
background into a larger framework and in devising the economic policies which emphasized a social 
justice and narrowed the gap between poor and rich. 

The curriculum was not subject centered but activity centered. Education in activity and play 
preceded all else, and this was followed by training through activity and play in order to develop a 
hardy youth. 

Tagore pursued culture in the widest sense : through art, dance, drama, music, crafts and 
practical skills of daily life. He, nonetheless, placed emphasis on the fine arts and literature. Music 
and Fine arts had a place at the center of Indian education and were among the highest forms of 
national self-expression. Without these the people remained inarticulate, according to Tagore. He 
urged his teachers to discover how education could be made musical in one way or another. He 
created opportunities at Shantiniketan whereby those teachers who had musical talents could exercise 
them and this was meant to have an unconscious effect upon the ears of students. He suggested music 
and art not only for educated but also for the inspiration of villagers. 

Tagore believed, literature was the true vehicle of education which carried it beyond schools 
and colleges. He encouraged the reading and knowledge of folk literature for its cultural significance 
and in order to grasp the psychology of the common people. Tagore made a strong plea for Bengali as 
the medium of education and publicly opposed the use of English in Indian schools. He observed that 
harmonization of education and life could only come about through one’s own language. Tagore 
ultimately called for a bifurcation of the language medium, whereby basic education was imparted 
through the mother tongue, and other languages were pursued for their literary and social importance. 

Tagore believed that children must express themselves with their whole bodies and that 
education of the body i.e. physical education must be in contact with air, water, earth and light. Now, 
what were his views about religious education? Tagore considered moral education a waste of time 
and effort. He also opposed any teaching of world religions in the school due to the communal 
factionalism existing in India. Tagore believed that man’s education had to be liberated from the 
physical envelopment of religion and that this liberation would lead to the establishment of spiritual 
bond within the community. 

Tagore’s educational theory is based on his experience of the child’s mind. He viewed the 
child as a child not as an adult, and he realized that the sub-conscious mind of a child is more vital 
than its active mind. He anticipated that their creative minds would build their own words and would 
be free to manage their own lives. They should be free to do as they wished. Tagore enunciated three 
principles in a child’s self-education : freedom, fullness and vastness. 

For Tagore the more important medium of human development is the guru-sisya relationship. 
Guru and sisya are bound together in the classical Hindu rite of initiation, upanayana. And it is the 
same intimacy of relationship that Tagore tried to recreate. Teacher is ultimate in Tagore’s 
educational thought. The primary function of the teacher is to produce an atmosphere for creative 
activity within the Asram School. Tagore’s exemplary teacher is a reader, a pioneer “whose chief 
specialization is in the art of liberating individual initiative and enterprise and making the active use 
of the freedom principle joyous and fruitful in each case”. He is one “who can knock on doors of 
mind”. Those fit for teaching must have a natural feeling of respect even for the very young. 
Highlighting the childlike character of the teacher in his educational essays, he observed that “If one 
is born a teacher, the primitive child in him spontaneously comes out at the call of children”. 
Reflecting upon his own experience, he recalled that “I became the playmates of my students and 
shared their life completely”. Such a teacher must accept his students as his friends. He wrote “only 
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he can teach who can love. The greatest teachers of men have been lovers of men. The real teaching is 
a gift; it is a sacrifice; it is not a manufactured article of routine work; and because it is a living thing, 
it is the fulfillment of knowledge for the teacher himself’. The prototype of Tagore’s ideal teacher is 
found in his popular play Falguni. Tagore gave importance not only to the creative self-giving of the 
teacher but also to communication through personality of teacher. Nonetheless, Tagore’s personality 
reflected his conception of the educative process as an effective harmony of relationships and growth 
of total personality through relationships. 

Now to conclude, it is the question of hundred times importance ‘Does Rabindranath 
Tagore’s ideas have importance, necessity in new era education system’? Modern psychologists, 
thinkers also argued for developing a form of education which goes beyond the fragmentary and 
disconnected approach to learning which characterizes today’s curriculum. Gardner, in his book 
named ‘Frames of Mind; The Theory of Multiple Intelligences’ pleaded for a holistic learning 
environment like Tagore, in which child can achieve mastery of skills in a joyful manner suited to 
their own natural development. He advises educator to “pay close heed to the biological and 
psychological proclivities of human beings and to the particularly historical and cultural context of the 
locales where they live”, this advice sounds just like Tagore’s theme. Another psychologist Daniel 
Goleman argued that, emotional intelligence is equally as important as mathematical logical 
intelligence and that an educational system which does not aim at harmonizing thought and emotions 
is responsible for problems such as violence, depression, physical illness and failure in life. So, the 
answer to the question put forward would obviously be ‘Yes’. In today’s turmoil situation where 
depression, anxiety, hopelessness of individuals result in violence, immoral activities and finally into 
devastation of mankind the path suggested by Tagore can ‘led’ the ‘mind’ ‘into ever widening thought 
and action’. 
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One of the boldest features of the decentralization policy adopted by the Indian Parliament 
through the 73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendment Acts (CAAs), in 1992, is the provision 
that one third of seats in elected assemblies at the local level shall be reserved for women. The 
decentralization policy indeed aims at further democratizing the Indian polity : the 
representation of local interests is favour both by the constitutional status provided to local 
self-government institutions, who are invested with a new, more important role in the 
management of public life, and by the presence in these institutions of social categories 
hitherto largely excluded from the electoral process. 
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Introduction 

This policy embodies with some anticipation the current consensus about the importance of 
gender in governance, a consensus repeatedly expressed at the international level through United 
Nations Conferences such as that of Beijing in 1995, or Istanbul in 1996. It is now agreed that the 
sexual division of labour and the reproductive role socially ascribed to women result, in all societies, 
in the fact that women have specific needs and can make specific contributions regarding the 
management of public affairs. Indeed, in the fourth UN Conference on Women in Beijing, the unequal 
distribution of political power between sexes was identified as one of the twelve critical domains for 
the improvement of women's condition. Again, the Istanbul Declaration on Human Settle -The two 
CAAs also provide reserved seats for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in proportion of their 
respective demographic weight in a given constituency and make it possible for seats to be reserved 
for Other Backward Classes as Wellments pledged to "promote decentralization through democratic 
local authorities [and to] enhance the role of women" (The Habitat Agenda). The most prevalent form 
taken by this concern about gender in governance is a larger presence of women in government. In the 
1990s, an increasing number of countries in South America, Europe and Asia, have experimented 
with policies of quotas for women in the political field, through various modalities and at different 
levels of political life. 

One can notice two general trends concerning this phenomenon. Firstly, despite the 
diversity of national contexts in terms of women's condition and political systems, 
die debate about the objectives of an increased political representation of women 
involves everywhere die same three arguments. One, the massive presence of 
women, who form half the population, in elected assemblies, is a must for 
democracies to be truly representative. Two, women possess specific talents, qualities 
and/or values (whether those be due to nature and/or to the socialization process), 
which constitute a potential resource for political life, a resource that must be tapped 
through women's increased participation in the decision-making process. Three, 
women have specific needs, concerns, and interests and these can be adequately ' 
addressed only if women are better represented in political assemblies. 2 

Secondly, local politics appear to be a privileged site for experiments with women's quotas, 
albeit not always for good reasons. The case for promoting women's participation in the management 
of local affairs often rests on a series of assumptions that reinforce gender stereotypes, such as the 
concrete nature of issues dealt with by local representatives, the part-time character of their job, and 
its closeness to social work. In the Indian case, one can only be struck by die contrast between die 
reaction to women's reservations at the local level and at the state and national level : while the former 
were simply not discussed in the course of die parliamentary debates surrounding the decentralization 
policy, -the latter provoked a violent debate and seem very far from becoming a reality. 3 In retrospect, 
it appears that reservations for women at the local level resulted (i) from a convergence of interests 
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between Rajiv Gandhi, who wanted to reform the State and modernize political life, and the Indian 
women's movement, who had been advocating an increased presence of women in political life 
(notwithstanding disagreements as to die desirable means and sites thereof) since the mid-seventies; 
(ii) from a political context (the destruction of the Babri Masjid) that diverted attention from the 73rd 
and 74 th Amendments when they were submitted to vote, in December 1992; and (iii) from a sheer 
lack of interest : the stakes of participation in local self-government were not considered as very 
important by Members of Parliament. 

One can derive two types of conclusion from these findings. At a pragmatic level, a 
recommendation emerges from the above series of observations : training sessions must urgently be 
planned and conducted in all the urban local bodies that have been elected for the second time under 
the 74th CAA. Indeed, three important potential sources of training must be tapped simultaneously 
since all three pertain to a meaningful political representation of women at the local level. Some 
training must be conducted within the Corporation, and by Corporation officials, to acquaint newly 
elected councillors with the technical and legal aspects of their new functions. Some training should 
be conducted within and by political parties, to clarify the political dimension of the councillors' 
work. The women's wings of political parties could here play a facilitating role for women 
councillors, which would give themselves more importance within the party. Lastly autonomous 
women's organizations could play a very important role in sensitizing female voters and female 
candidates to the importance of women's issues as urban development issues, before and during the 
electoral campaign; they could also mobilize women voters to form support groups for those women 
councillors who commit themselves to solving at least one problem of importance for the women of 
their ward. 

At a more reflexive level, the above findings show that the presence of women in urban local 
bodies does not guarantee gender perspective in urban governance. As Beall put it, 

[...] a gender perspective refers not to a constituency or the participants but to the 
practice of urban policy-making, planning, management and organization itself. It 
refers to recognition of and responsiveness to the different roles and responsibilities 
of women and men in human settlements and the social relations between them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that urban governance goes beyond the action of urban local bodies, 
this statement highlights die fact that electoral quotas have a much more limited impact than what is 
suggested by the debate surrounding them. The reservation of seats does ensure (i) a greater 
representation, in terms of sex, of elected bodies, and (ii) a fairer / distribution of the symbolic and 
material benefits of elective office to the individuals concerned. Moreover, one can reasonably expect 
reservations to have a larger symbolic impact, insofar as they help popularize the idea that politics is 
not an exclusively male field. But die available evidence refutes the idea that a change in the sex of 
representatives automatically produces a change in the style and content of politics. The "agenda for 
change" attached to the claim for women's quotas must be, can only be, carried by feminists, i.e. by 
women's rights activists, whether female or male. This implies that feminist organizations confront 
their own reluctance to engage with electoral politics, and address the major issue of the 
unacceptability of feminism in mainstream political discourse. 
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ABSTRACT 

The present study was conducted on Evaluation of Social Science Curriculum at Elementary 
Stage in Assam. This study is conducted on a sample of 550 students and teachers selected 
from 20 schools from urban and rural settings of Lakhimpur District. The sample is comprised 
of 400 students taking 200 each from rural and urban with 100 each belonging to males and 
females from both the areas respectively. Similarly, teacher’s sample of 150 was consisted of 
75 each from rural and urban with 50 and 25 males and females respectively from rural and 
urban areas. The descriptive survey method was used for data collection using questionnaire 
for Evaluation of Social Science Curriculum (QESSC) and Attitude Inventory Towards 
Evaluation of Social Science Curriculum (AITESSC). On the basis of the analysis of the 
responses of the whole sample, 94% students and 97% teachers reported that social science 
helps the learners to adjust with the social and physical environment. It also found that Social 
science is the applied branch of social sciences introduced in the curriculum at school state 
with a view to developing proper attitudes, sensibilities and skills in future citizens. 

Key words : Evaluation, Social Science, Curriculum, Attitude Inventory and Elementary 
Level 


Introduction 

The evaluation of curriculum material occupies an important place as on the provisions of 
effective, meaningful, need based and rational curricular material depends the growth of the learners. 
Good study materials contribute to desirable changes in the learners. It has therefore, to be assumed 
that the curriculum materials are of good quality. At the same time, these should be acceptable both to 
the learners and the teachers. These should be of practical use and fit well in the existing educational 
setting. This can be assured by evaluation alone. Evaluation helps in modifying the curriculum to 
adequately meet the growing challenges. 

Thus, the evaluation of social science curriculum at elementary level is the assessment of the 
outcome of the learning of that subject. The scope of the social science is very vast. As there is a 
limited period of time and even the thought must be carefully selected to help students to develop 
major ideas, skills, attitudes and every good student can learn but a few new things each day, the 
decision on what to teach at different levels should be made wisely and carefully. 

Review of Related Literature 

Srivastava (1969) conducted a study entitled, “Teaching of Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools of Uttar Pradesh”. The aims of the study were : 

i) To assess the achievements of the students of social studies in regards to developing certain 
democratic understanding, attitude and abilities. 

ii) To see how far the students of social studies were superior to their counterparts who had not 
studied any of the subjects of social studies at all. 

The findings of his studies were : a) Teaching of civics was found to be successful in 
developing the understanding that a high standard of honesty and honour, a sound system of 
education, a sound public opinion, respect for the right of the minority, strong and independent 
judiciary and goodwill of the masses were necessary in democracy, b) The role of geography and 
economics is worth mentioning in regards to developing the above stated understanding, c) The 
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teaching of history could develop an awareness towards the need of ‘a high standard of honesty and 
honour’ , consciousness about the community and the need for a sound public opinion, d) The students 
of no-social studies did not know at all any value of ‘a sound system of education’ and need of a 
strong and independent j udiciary in democracy. 

Gupta. (1983) conducted his study on “A Critical Study of the Social Studies Curriculum, 
with Special Reference to Secondary Stage in Himachal Pradesh” and came out with the findings : 

i) There was no provision of participation in human relationship and other social adjustment, 
although man’s cultural heritage was a part of the existing syllabus. 

ii) There was no scope for the development of self-reliance, tolerance, initiatives, creativity, world 
mindedness, appreciation and adventurousness of outlook in the existing curriculum of social 
studies. 

iii) The content matter did not focus on the variety and changes in human behaviour in group 
interaction with physical environment and social environment, development of cross-culture and 
international understanding and lastly successful integration on the subjects. 

iv) It did not provide for a spirit of enquiry, flexibility, interaction between man and his environment, 
careful planning and experiment. The traditional approach of history, geography and civics 
pervaded the content matter. 

Veerkar (1980) in his study entitled, “A study of the Effect of Integration Approach of 
Teaching Social Studies on Performance of the Pupils of Fourth Standard of the Primary School”. The 
findings of his study were : 

i) The treatment resulted in better achievement as far as total performance related to knowledge; 
comprehension skill and attitude objectives were concerned. 

ii) The treatment benefited the pupils of average intelligence in developing skills and the pupils of 
below average intelligence in total performance and skill and attitude development. 

Arora and Gupta (1981) of NCERT conducted a study on “Comparison of Curriculum Load 
at the Secondary Stage in Different States (Delhi, Haryana, Maharashtra and Kerala) to analyze the 
Load of Curriculum on Students of Secondary Stage viz. class IX and X”. The main findings of the 
study were : 

i) In Delhi, at the secondary stage, the existing curricula in English, Mathematics and Hindi were 
considered negligibly heavy while the curricula in Science and Social Studies were considered 
somewhat heavy by teachers. In the opinion of students, Science was the only subject with a 
heavy curriculum. 

ii) In Maharashtra, the existing curriculum in English and Social Studies were considered negligibly 
heavy while the curricula in Marathi, Science and Mathematics were considered to be somewhat 
heavy. In the opinion of the students, Science was the only subject with a heavy curriculum. 

iii) In Haryana, at the Secondary Stage, the present curricula in the five subjects, namely English, 
Hindi, Science, Mathematics and Social Studies were negligibly heavy. According to study 
mathematics had heavy curriculum. 

iv) In Kerala, the curricula in English, Malayalam, Mathematics and Social Studies were somewhat 
heavy while that in Science was considered to be negligibly heavy. Students considered 
Mathematics to be the only subject which had a heavy curriculum. 

Chanana, P. S. (1967) studied on, “A Critical Study of the Development of the High School 
Curriculum in the Punjab during the Twentieth Century”. In this study, the author enquired into the 
development of the High School Curriculum in the Punjab. By the 1869, the High School was well 
defined institution in Punjab. The College, established in Lahore in 1870 was converted into a full- 
fledged University in 1882 and the high school was given a wider and better curriculum. At the close 
of 19th Century, the high school curriculum was undifferentiated. In the beginning of the 20th century 
there was no vocational bias. Everybody condemned the narrow and transplanted curriculum. In 
twenties, there was widening of the curriculum, when provision of extra class activities was made. 
Civics and hygiene was added to the curriculum in 1927 and household accounts for girls in 1935. In 
1940’s the need for modernizing the curriculum of the high school was realized. 

Chaturvedi, M. G. and B. V. Mohale (1972) worked on the project, “A Study of the position 
of Language in School Curriculum in India”, NCERT, New Delhi. The main purpose of the study was 
to assess the position with regard to the study of different languages, at different stages of school 
education, in the state and Union Territories of India. 
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Gupta, P. K. (1973) worked on, “A critical Analysis of the Elementary School Curriculum in 

NEFA”, Arunachal. The objectives of the study were : 

i) To analyze the elementary or junior school curriculum in NEFA on the basis of an examination of 
its socio-economic and cultural conditions. 

ii) To offer suggestions. 

a) The findings of the study were : 

iii) There was an increase in the number of primary schools with emphasis on agriculture and crafts. 

iv) The defects of the existing curriculum were : Over emphasis on three R’s (3 R’s), isolation from 
life outside the school, inadequate provision for the needs of child life, subject-centered rather 
than child-centered, dominated by examination, inadequate as a preparation for life and not 
related to the NEFA environment. 

Some of the modifications suggested in the basic school curriculum were : 

i) Emphasis should be given on the child rather than the craft. 

ii) Music and fine arts must be included for the emotional growth and aesthetic development of 
children. 

iii) Concept of ‘work experience’ should be included in NEFA schools. 

Tharayani, D. K. (1978), worked on “Critical Study of the Effectiveness of the Revised 

Curriculum for Class VIII, IX and X in Maharashtra State”. The main objectives of the study were : 

i) To examine the various measures taken by the Government of Maharashtra for the effective 
implementation of new curriculum in classes VIII, IX and X. 

ii) To look at the existing facilities in both the rural and the urban schools in the state for effective 
implementation of the new curriculum; and 

iii) To find out the difficulties experienced by schools in implementing the new curriculum. 

Ramdas, J. (1981), did research on “Curriculum Development in Science Relevant to the 

Indian School System”. The objectives of the study were : 

i) To formulate operational objectives to be achieved by science teachers in the classroom. 

ii) To implement these objectives and to evaluate their effectiveness in terms of changes in teachers 
and pupils behaviour; and 

iii) To develop text strategies for curriculum changes which could be suitable for Indian condition. 

Chaudhari, I. S. (1977), did research on, “A Critical Evaluation of School Textbook 

Improvement Programmes in India”. The objectives of the study were : 

i) To assess the nature and extent of improvement in textbooks, that the textbook improvement 
programme has brought about. 

ii) To reveal the bottlenecks and hidden malpractices in the way of textbooks improvement. 

iii) To assess the efforts of various textbooks agencies in writing, publication, production and 
revision of textbooks. 

iv) To determine the value of existing textbooks improvement programmes more fruitful and 
productive. 

The Findings of the Study Were : 

i) All nationalized text book were written strictly according to prescribe syllabus. 

ii) Answer in some mathematics text books and maps in geography textbook and certain facts in 
science textbook were erroneous of serious nature. 

iii) Latest approaches in content presentations were perceptible in some books produced by NCERT. 

iv) Latest approaches in content presentations were perceptible in some books produced by NCERT. 

v) Illustrations were the best features in some English textbook, but mathematics textbooks suffered 
much due to poor illustration. 

vi) Syllabus, objectives and biography were usually absent in nationalized text-books. 

Ghosal, T. (1973) conducted a study on, “An Inquiry in the Curricular Trend in the Secondary 

Schools of India During the British Rule”. The objectives of the study were : 

i) To test the validity of the educational system of the country which had always been, to some text, 
the microcosm of the larger social system. 

ii) To analyze the curricular trends in secondary education in India in context with the developments 
in England. 

The study revealed that 

i) The secondary school curricula, both in India and England, had during the period of the inquiry, 
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introduced reforms as and when it needed an adjustment with the changes in the social, economic 
or political spheres; 

ii) Curricular reforms, when introduced gradually and at a lower pace, generally suited well with the 
system into which they were introduced, whereas quick and involuntary changes had an apparent 
risk of ignoring the interacting influences of many institutions which were closely connected with 
the reforms was immense; 

iii) Indian secondary education at the end of the British rule was much the same as it was in 1904 and 
had changed a little from what it was in 1884; 

iv) The reformers of Indian education studied foreign systems of education and tried to derive benefit 
from it, which resulted into a system unsuitable to the Indian situation; 

v) The first quarter of the present century witnessed in India a reaction against the lowering down of 
the standard of the secondary education; and 

vi) The secondary school in India had failed to deliver goods for the simple reason that its curriculum 
was an imitation of the British model without proper consideration of the social, economic or 
cultural context of the nation. 

Sinha, D. K. (1976), in his study entitled, “Evaluation of Curricular Materials in New 
Mathematics”. The main puipose of the investigation was to establish some broad outlines of criteria 
for evaluation of curricular materials in new mathematics. Therefore an attempt was made in this 
investigation to set forth in quantitative terms yardsticks of evaluation. 

A quantitative analysis from statistical considerations on the basis of the questionnaire and 
tryouts showed that materials in new mathematics, rather on topics with a different slant, were by and 
large acceptable. Materials did not reflect necessarily the spirit of the so-called new mathematics; it 
had often been mixed up with a ritual, in the shape of role learning of techniques. 

Devi, Sushila A. (1990), investigated on, “A Critical Study of the Environmental Curriculum 
in Andhra Pradesh. The main objectives of the study were : 

i) To content analyze the environmental studies curricula of grades I-V in terms of the stated 
curriculum. 

ii) To assess how far the curricula were studied to the needs and interests of the learners. 

iii) To assess whether the curricula had any provisions for gifted learners; and 

iv) To investigate the reactions of science teachers to a need based curriculum 

The major findings of the study were : 

i) The environmental Studies (EVS) Curricula did not cater to the essential needs of learners for 
whom they were sent. 

ii) The EVS Curricula did not introduce children to the desired scientific skills and attitudes. 

iii) The prescribe curricula did not adequately reflected the stated curriculum objectives. The 
investigator highlighted that EVS curricula in order to be more effective, should be 
comprehensive, sequential and full of experiences that link children’s school based learning with 
their environment and the universe. 

Manish, Aejaz (1995) did research on, “Scientific literacy : Paramount Criterion for 
Evaluation of School Science Curriculum”. The objectives of the study were : To ascertain the level 
of students scientific literacy measured in terms of three variables, viz., science related attitude, 
understanding of nature of science and concept attained in science. The main findings of the study 
were : 

i) Though the students showed a favourable attitude towards dimensions of science but it was not so 
strong that it could be regarded as positive. 

ii) Majority of students had some serve deficiencies in understanding the nature of science and 
scientists like, they failed to realize the skeptic nature of scientific knowledge, were unable to 
differentiate the nature and function of science from that of technology and believed that scientists 
were extraordinary or abnormal. 

iii) The conceptual understanding of three different science subjects, viz. Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology when considered separately as measured by three different sub-scales, was also found to 
be poor. 

iv) The poor performance of students in the three tests revealed that the present science curriculum 
has failed to promote ‘scientific literacy’ among the young learners. 

Uppal, S.S. (1977), did research work on “Development of Curriculum in Science for 
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Secondary Schools in the State of Maharashtra”. The objectives of the study were to develop a 
curriculum in science for standard VIII of the secondary school in the State of Maharashtra. Data were 
collected by means of a questionnaire administered to science teachers and by conducting an 
experiment on pupils of standard VIII of English-Medium schools. 

The main findings of the study were : 

i) The existing syllabus in force in the state needed modification. 

ii) The syllabus suggested by the investigator was effective. 

Rationale of the Study 

Curriculum Evaluation is a process of assessing the different components of the curriculum 

i.e. objectives content, methods and evaluation procedures for the assessment of the students. It 
includes assessment of how a curriculum is planned, developed and implemented. Therefore the 
investigator rationalized a study on evaluation of social science curriculum at elementary level in 
Assam. 

Social Science is to serve a core-curriculum which is evolved as a part of efforts of the 
forward looking educates to develop a more significant programme of general education for all young 
children. It is intended to provide the “irreducible minimum” regard as necessary to everyone to be 
able to understand the modem society and line effectively in it. It is intended to equip the student with 
the fundamental knowledge for social living. The primary purpose of the core curriculum is to let a 
person become ‘a good human being’ first and good artist, doctor, engineer, technician, scientists etc. 
afterwards. Social Science as a core curriculum aims enabling the child not only to adjust himself but 
also to improve his social cultural and economic environment in actual cooperation with others. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) have outlined the 
importance of social science at the school level in these words, “The study of social science as 
component of general education is of critical importance of facilitating the learner’s growth into a 
well informed and responsible citizen. It should aim at developing him/her an understanding of his/her 
physical and social environment, both immediate and remote, in terms of time and space, and an 
appreciation of the cultural heritage of India and various cultures of the world. The study of the 
present physical and social environment should help him or her in developing an understanding of the 
interaction of man with his physical and social environment and with institutions- social, economic 
and political through which human beings inter-relate with one another and function in the society. 
The study of social science should also aim at enabling him to see the present in the perspective of 
past developments”. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem under study is stated as “Evaluation of Social Science Curriculum at 
Elementary Stage in Assam’ ’. 

Objectives of the Study 

The study is designed with the following objectives : 

1. To examine the aims and objectives of social science at elementary level. 

2. To find out the importance of social science in the elementary school curriculum 

3. To analyse the views of the students and teachers of elementary level regarding the component 
subjects of social science curriculum. 

4. To analyse the social science curriculum at upper elementary level in terms of its content. 

5. To find out the attitude of elementary school students towards the social science curriculum. 

6. To find out the attitude of elementary school teachers towards the social science curriculum. 

7. To suggest measures for improvement of social science curriculum at elementary level in Assam. 

Hypotheses 

The following hypotheses are formulated : 

1. There is no significant mean difference in the attitude of rural male and female students towards 
social science curriculum at elementary level. 

2. There is no significant mean difference in the attitude of urban male and female students towards 
social science curriculum at elementary level. 
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3. There is no significant mean difference in the attitude of male and female students towards social 
science curriculum. 

4. There is no significant mean difference in the attitude of rural and urban students towards social 
science curriculum. 

5. There is no significant mean difference in the attitude of male and female teachers towards social 
science curriculum. 

6. There is no significant mean difference in the attitude of urban and rural teachers towards social 
science curriculum. 

Methodology 

The research methodology is a systematic procedure of investigation of problem starting from 
its initial identification of the problem to the final conclusion. A sound methodology and procedure 
includes an appropriate strategy in carrying out each and every step of investigation of facts. The 
present study is descriptive in nature using survey method to describe the place of Social Science 
Curriculum at Elementary (Upper primary) stage of Education in the district of Lakhimpur in Assam. 
The descriptive study is concerned with condition or a relationship that exists or processes that are 
going on, effects that are evident, or trends that are developing at present. It often considers past 
events and influences as they related to current conditions. Descriptive research involves events that 
have already taken place and may relate to a present condition. 

Design of the Study 

Research design is a plan, structure and strategy of the investigation concerned so as to obtain 
answer to research questions. Design of the present study is discuss below. 

Population 

The present study is conducted to know the status of social science curriculum at elementary 
stage in Lakhimpur district of Assam. The students and teachers of upper primary level form the 
population for the study. In the district different types of school are providing elementary education as 
Lower Primary School (L. P. School, Classes I to V), Middle English School (M. E. School, Classes 
VI to VIII), Composite Secondary School. (Classes VI to XII). Therefore students and teachers who 
are enrolled and teaching respectively at the Upper Primary level in Assam in general and Lakhimpur 
district in particular for the population of the study. 

Sample 

The investigator selected a sample of 550 randomly. The sample is selected from 20 schools 
urban and rural settings of Lakhimpur Di strict. From The sample is comprised of 400 students taking 
200 each from rural and urban with 100 each belonging to males and females from both the areas 
respectively. Similarly, teachers sample of 150 was consisted of 75 each from rural and urban with 50 
and 25 males each belonging to and females respectively from rural and urban areas. 

Sources of Data 

The sources of data are generally two types i.e. Primary and Secondary sources. The 
investigator had collected data from the field himself about status of social science curriculum at 
upper primary level of education from Teachers and students of the different schools of urban and 
rural of the district of Lakhimpur. 

In order to know the status of social science curriculum in terms of its different contents at the 
upper primary level and attitude towards social science curriculum, the data from students and 
teachers were collected. The report of the different Education Commissions, NCERT, ‘State 
Curriculum for Upper Primary Stage of School Education 2010’ of SCERT, Assam, is used to know 
the status of social science curriculum for upper primary level. In order to collect data annual/half 
yearly/unit wise schools records of student’ s achievement in social science were also used. 

Tools Used 

Considering the problem the investigator has constructed the following tools : 

1. Questionnaire for Evaluation of Social Science Curriculum (QESSC) : A questionnaire is 
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constructed to find out various components, objectives and dimensions of social science 
curriculum. The views of experts are incorporated while standardizing the questionnaire. The 
questionnaire consisted of 26 items. The questionnaire is standardized on fairly large (N=100) 
students of urban schools in Lakhimpur District. 

2. Attitude Inventory towards Evaluation of Social Science Curriculum (AITESSC) : An attitude 
scale (AITESSC) was constructed by the investigator himself to know the attitude of students and 
teachers both belonging to males and females and urban and rural areas. The AITESSC has 45 
statements comprised of 40 positive and 5 negative items. The scale has high reliability of.82 and 
high content and face validity. The scale is developed on a sample of 100 students of upper 
primary level of urban schools in Lakhimpur district. 

Collection of Data and Analysis 

The data are collected personally by administering constructed tools and as per the direction 

therein. In addition, official documents, record, reports of various commissions, books, research 

journal and other reports are consulted for the study. The data are organized and analyzed 

quantitatively and qualitatively using percentage and t-test of significance. 

Major Findings 

Objectives of Social Science Curriculum 

1 . As per the analysis of the responses of the whole sample, 94% students and 97% teachers reported 
social science that helps the learners to adjust with the social and physical environment. 

2. It is found that social science curriculum appreciates individual’s own culture and traditions; it 
has been supported by 91% students and 98% teachers of the elementary level. 

3. It is found that 95% student’s 100% teachers have reported social science enables the learners to 
know the constitutional rights and obligations. 

4. Eighty percent of students and 98% of teachers reported that history part of the social science 
curriculum promote an understanding the process of social change and development of society. 

5. Geography section of social science studies lifestyle of the people in different regions and the 
effect of environment and climatic conditions on human beings. 

6. Political science part of social science promotes among students an understanding of various 
social responsibilities and social awareness as well as system of administration both at Centre and 
state levels. 

7. However, 94% of students and 91% of the teachers of the elementary level look at economics 
which makes familiar with the economic life and activities for their livelihood and sustaining life. 

8. One of the important objectives of teaching social science is to provide unified and integrated 
knowledge of different subjects to the students. 92% students and 97% teachers supported this 
objective of social science. 

9. Most of the students and teachers support the objective of teaching social science is that it helps 
the learners to adjust in social environment. 

10. More than 90% of students and teachers have considered that social science develops a sense of 
belongingness among pupils. 

11. Social science acquaints the learners about the men’s basic needs emanating from social, 
economic, political and environment which are considered important by most of the students and 
teachers. 

Importance of Social Science Curriculum 

1. Social Science curriculum is an important part at upper primary level of education; 95% students 
and 98% teachers have recognized it. Social science is the applied branch of social sciences 
introduced in the curriculum with a view to developing proper attitudes, sensibilities and skills in 
future citizens. 

Component Subjects of Social Science 

1 . Social science is broad and composite instructional area which draws its contents from different 
social sciences, covering the individual and group life. It was found that 97% student’s 100% 
teachers supported it respectively. 
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2. Social science is an integrated subject. It has been reported by 95% students and 100% teachers. 
At the upper primary level the curriculum of social science in Assam included the subject’s 
history, geography, economics and political science. 

3. The analysis of liking of different components of social science it has been found that the higher 
preference has given to the history part where geography, political science has and economics got 
2 nd , 3 ld and last preference respectively by the students. 

4. When asked about liking and disliking of different components of social science it was found that 
(a) 45% of students and 28% of teachers did not like history because of memorization of more 
facts; (b) 5% to 7% of students and teachers did not like geography because of its comprehensive 
nature; (c) 48% of the students did not like economics due to its difficulty in understanding and; 
(d) 22% of students and 12% of teachers did not like political science due to the nature of its 
content. There was also reported to be quite comprehensive and sufficient content for this stage in 
Assam. Eighty six percent of students and 84% of teachers claimed that the integration of 
different subjects in social science curriculum creates interest among the learners. 

5. The performance of urban students was found to be higher in all component subjects than that of 
their rural counterparts. 

Contents of Social Science Curriculum 

1 . It is found that social science curriculum at upper primary stage in Assam mainly contains three 
sections- geography, history and economics and political science. The scope of the content areas 
is that, the curriculum familiarizes the students with the origin of Indian history, environment, 
cultural values and effects of technological and scientific developments on human beings and 
society as a whole. The contents are included keeping into view the recommendations of various 
commissions, committees and policies. 

2. In social science curriculum more weightage has been given to geography and history sections 
than economics and political science section with 40% each in geography and history and 20% for 
economics and political science as per the approved guidelines of ‘State Curriculum for Upper 
Primary Stage of School Education 2010 ‘ in Assam. 

3. However, both the students and teachers felt that there is scope of enriching the content in all its 
different components in the light of changing social structure globally and locally. But, 70% of 
students and 50% of teachers reported that the integration of subjects in social science posed more 
difficulty in their comprehension In this context 90% of students and teachers also opined in 
favour of teaching the constituent subjects separately. 

4. Further, 100% of teachers and 85% of students were favouring the revision of social science 
curriculum from time to time. 

Attitude of Students and Teachers Towards Social Science Curriculum 

1. Whereas there was no significant mean difference in the attitude between rural male and female 
students, their urban counterparts had shown significant difference towards social science 
curriculum. 

2. In the overall sample, males and female students had shown significant difference. But urban and 
rural students had not shown any difference in their attitude towards social science curriculum. 

3. Teachers when compared in terms of sex and locality had shown significant mean difference 
towards social science curriculum. 

Recommendations of the Study 

Taking into consideration of the findings of the study and interaction of investigator with the 

various groups of students and teachers during the data collection, the following recommendations are 

presented for the benefit of the planners and policy makers. The recommendations will help in the 

development of quality curriculum in social science at upper primary stage in Assam. 

1 . In society man has been struggling with many socio-economic problems in life, where religious 
prejudice, urbanization and over population etc. creates economic deficiency, unemployment and 
other related social evils in society. Rapid industrialization, urbanization and maximum use of 
scientific products in agricultural sector etc. created environmental problems and ecological 
imbalance. So there is a need to make young generation aware about these socio-economic 
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problems related to unemployment, population explosion, environmental problems family 
planning, small family norms and social evils and focus on these should also find place in 
curriculum at elementary stage. 

2. The importance of human civilization and the contribution of various civilizations on human 
progress and development should also form part of social science. Hence the importance of topics 
like social customs, traditions, manners, folkways, cultural heritage, cultural achievements and 
future possibilities etc. cannot be ignored in social science curriculum. The curriculum planners 
may look into this aspect for inclusion in the school curriculum. 

3. Students should be given not only knowledge about physical, social, political and economic 
affairs but should also be helped to develop understanding, abilities and skills to deals with 
current and emerging social problems boldly and effectively. Therefore, current affairs and 
contemporary social problems should be included in the curriculum, lie future of democracy, need 
for world peace, national integration, international understanding etc. 

4. Science and technology have been playing an important role in the development of human kind. 
Physical and life sciences have contributed much towards the end. Therefore the importance and 
role of science and technology in changing social conditions as well as cultural changes should 
form point of focus in the social science curriculum. 

5. In revision and modification of social science curriculum, local experienced teachers and 
educated parents of the students should be involved in this service. Because they are well 
acquainted with the local needs and problems on which they deliberate more exactly and 
judiciously to decide a more suitable curriculum for their children at this stage. 

6. Social science curriculum is an integration of geography, history, economics and political science, 
so in teaching of these component subjects experienced and specialized teachers for each section 
are necessary to be appointed as against for the present practice of general teachers who are 
supposed to teach all the subjects. This aspect need to be looked at seriously for doing justice in 
curriculum transaction. So the state government should make the provision for appointment of 
sufficient and qualified teachers for better transaction of curriculum as this stage is a foundation 
stage in whole educational structure. 

7. The curriculum in social science at elementary stage should include the knowledge of soft skills 
for their practical experience of children. 

8. Various kinds of activities should also be included in social science curriculum, as these provide 
practical experiences of life to children. The activities and skills are such as- making of charts, 
models, figures, tables and maps, organizing social activities, exhibitions, conducting field 
surveys, going on education tours etc. should find place in social science curriculum. 

9. The social science curriculum goes on changing because of changes in society and application of 
science and technology in our ways of doing things. Therefore orientation courses for social 
science teachers should be organized by state government from time to time while revision of 
social science curriculum has been done more specifically teachers are oriented to new curricula 
before being enforced. 

10. Evaluation of textbooks should be got done by experts at national level for judging their 
suitability. 

11. Textbooks are the sole study materials for school education. Therefore textbooks should be made 
available in the beginning of academic session in the state. 

The above mentioned recommendations are not the last words. It is only suggestive in nature. 
As social science is dynamic in nature continuous changes need to be done in it. Therefore curriculum 
framers should think carefully to change the curriculum once in 5-10 years to keep pace with the 
changes at national and international level. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

In the present study is on the evaluation of social science curriculum at upper primary stage in 
Assam. It is not possible for any researcher to cover various aspects of problem. Due to the limitations 
the investigator could delimit his research area. There are many other research issues which could 
have been studied or researched. The following suggestions are put forward for future researchers : 

1. Study on curriculum frame work on social science curriculum at lower primary and secondary 
levels of school education. 
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2. A comparative study on the academic achievements of rural and urban as well as interstate students 
in social science will be another important area for research. 

3. Study on the methodologies of teaching of social science as an integrated and separate subject at 
the different levels of school education may be taken up. 

4. Study on the development and utilization of teaching learning materials (TLM) /audio visual aids 
for effective teaching of social science. 

5. Study on the Minimum Levels of Learning in social science at elementary level which will 
enhance the quality of education may also be an important area for research. 

6. Similar study on environmental studies curriculum at the lower primary stage may be conducted. 
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ABSTRACT 

Historians are different in their opinions regarding the origin of the word ‘Sufi’. Whatever 
may be Sufism originated in Iraq in the 8 th century A.D. some historians are of the opinions 
that Sufism is the bosom of Islam. They argue that all the tenets and practices of Sufism are 
similar to that of Islam, viz. prayer, fasting, charity, simplicity etc. the Sufis offered their 
compulsory prayers five times daily as well as observed the Ramadan fast with carefully. 

Other historians contested the above opinion. They argue that Sufism can never be the bosom 
of Islam as its beliefs and practices are not corresponding to that of Islam, such as the Sufis 
incorporated many practices from outside the Islam, such as pantheism which is totally 
discarded by Islam. The author has candidly tried to focus on the real origin of the Sufism 
which may help to know the real truth. 

Introduction 

Origin of Sufism is very much debatable matter. Scholars in this field vary in their opinions 
i.e. regarding the origin of Sufism. Both Muslim and non-Muslim scholars who have no basic idea of 
Islam unconsciously deceive their readers by saying that Sufism is very much consistent with Islam. 
But really conscious and learned in Islam scholars argue that Sufism came to existence from un- 
Islamic culture. The latter are true in the sense that in Sufism many un-Islamic believes and practices 
are incorporated. Whatever may be the fact the etymological discussion may be tried first and then the 
Origin. In this regard I have done field work, collected oral history and consulted Islamic and related 
works of Sufism. 

Etymology 

Sufism is a mystical movement of Islam. The name derives from the woolen clothing Suf 
0-j worn by the Sufis as a token of penitence (a feeling of being sorry because you committed 
something wrong), similar to the Christian penitent tradition of wearing hair shirts. 

Scholars wrangle about the derivation of the word Sufi. Whatever may be, the lexical root of 
Sufi (tyj j^>) is variously traced to Suf or “wool”, referring either to the simple cloaks the early Muslim 
ascetics wore (however, it is true that all Sufis didn’t wear cloaks or cloths of wool.), or possibly to 
Safa ('A-=>) meaning “purity”. This places emphasis of Sufism on purity of heart and soul. In this 
regard, Bishr ibn al-Harith said : “The Sufi is he whose heart is sincere (W^>) towards God”. But if the 
term Sufi were derived from “Safa” the correct form would be “Safawi”. Others hold this view that 
the origin is from “Ashabul Suffa”(companions of the verandah) or “Ahlus Suffa” (people of the 
verandah), who were a group of Muslims during the time of Prophet Muhammad (pbu), who spent 
much of their time on the verandah of the Prophet’s mosque devoting to prayer and learning. But if 
the word Sufi were originated from ‘Suffah’ the correct form should have been ‘Suffi’ and not Sufi. 
Yet another etymology, advanced by the 10 th century author Al-Biruni is that the word, as ‘Sufiya’, is 
linked with the Greek term for ‘Wisdom’— ‘Sophia’, although for various reasons this derivation is 
not accepted by many at the present. 

Finally it can be concluded that they were only termed Sufis because they usually put on suf 
or wool, so if the derivation from suf (wool) be taken the term Sufi is correct and the expression 
sounds from the etymological point of view. Ibn Khaldun, a renowned medieval Arab historian shares 
the same view. 

Origin 

The 10 th century was noteworthy in the history of Islam as well as the Muslim. In this century 
the Turks captured power on the ruins of Abbasid Caliphate as well as notable changes brought about 
in the realm of ideas and beliefs. In regards of philosophy a new ideas came into existence based on 
the doctrines of Islamic theology marking the end of the domination of the Mutazila or rationalist 
ideology, affecting the rise of the Sufi spiritualist. 12 
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The Mutazilas or rationalists were favored by the Abbasid rulers. They used political power to 
persecute their opponents and tried to systemize theology on the basis of reason (aql). They were busy 
with the formalization of the nature of Allah (God), relation of man with God, creation, nature of the 
soul etc. By the influence of Greek philosophy they began to believe that man was the author of his 
own actions, good or bad, and that the Qur-an was created, disagreeing the orthodox view that it was 
the word of God and hence eternal and infallible. 

The real followers of Islam accused that the Mutazalites of spreading skepticism and atheism 
in the name of reason. They also argued that their philosophy of non-dualism or monism which 
believed that God and the created world were fundamentally the same. This belief, according to the 
orthodox elements of Islam, led to heresy on the ground that it refused the difference between the 
Creator and the Created. 

With the help of the then political authority, the orthodox Muslims took the recourse of 
sustained persecution and opposition that decimated the Mutazalites. In this way, the traditionalists 
became champion which led to the crystallization of the four schools of Islamic Law. Of these, the 
Hanafi School, which was the most liberal, was adopted by the eastern Turks who later came to India 
and established their empire here. However, the main importance of s such development lies in the 
fact that it ultimately led to origin of Sufism, a new spiritualistic philosophy in Islam. 

Whatever may be, some historians as well as some Muslims believe that Sufism, or, to give it 
its proper appellation, Tasawwuf, has its origin in the teaching and personality of the Prophet 
Muhammad (pbu). It may have begun in a state of ecstasy; and that phase of mind always has 
remained the sublime mystery of all mysteries. 

In such condition the Prophet is said to have asked his wife Ayesha (which is not more than a 
discovery) : “Man Anti” 13 (Who art thou?). At this Ayesha replied, discovers the author of Kunsul 
Asrar il Qidam : “Ana Ayesha” (I am Ayesha). For the second time he asked : “Man Ayesha” (Who is 
Ayesha?). At this, she replied : “Ibinnatus Saddiq (daughter of Siddiq, the first Khalifa of the Muslim 
world)”. Next question of the Prophet was : “Who is Siddiq?” The Prophet’s wife replied that he was 
the father-in-law of Muammad (pbu). When it was asked who Muhammad was, Ayesha maintained 
silence, because she knew well that the Prophet was not in a normal state. In such condition the 
philosophy of Hama-Oust 14 (A11 is He) prevails and this became the index of life, when the Mystery 
of all that exists through divine radiance, into whom all shall be absorbed. So, Prophet Muhammad 
(pbu) is considered as the first Sufi of Islam. But this type of incident did never happen in the 
Prophet’s life. 

During the Prophet’s life some persons reverted to Islam, who were very poor having no 
property, house-hold or anything else. They fervently learned Islam from the Prophet and did not take 
any job keeping in mind this that their learning might have been hampered. Actually, they sacrificed 
their total life for the sake of Islam. They engaged themselves in prayer and learning only. They sat on 
the porch of the mosque. Abul Fida, a well-known historian, opines that these men of God, known as 
Ashabi Suffa (sitter of the porch), were styled as Sufis. The porch of the mosque became their 
mansion, and thence they obtained their appellation. 

No doubt the sect of the Sufis came into existence, argues the celebrated Khaja Khan, about 
this time : but he does not believe that they did bear that name just then. He adds that the author of 
Awarif-ul-Marrif 15 (Sheikh Shahabuddin Suhrawardi, 632 A.H.) argues that this name did not come 
into existence for two hundred years after the death of Prophet Muhammad (pbu). His argument is 
borne out by the fact that the word Tasawwuf does not find a place either in the Sittah compiled in 
392 A.H. or even in the Qamus, the standard Arabic dictionary compiled in 817 A.H. 16 According to 
some enthusiasts, these men are termed in the Qur-an as Muqarrabun 17 or friends of God. Who are 
Muqarrabun ? They are Sabirin (patient men), Abrar (virtuous men), Zuhhad (pious men) mentioned 
in the Muslim’s revealed book. But the appellations like these are not meant for the Sufis rather true 
pious Muslims in general. However, they were known as Muqarrabun, for six hundred years in the 
regions of Turkistan and Mesopotamia for common people was unaware of the true definition of the 
word Muqarrabun. 

The author of Ghiathul-Lughat mentions that Suffa was the name of an Arab tribe. They 
became separated from their own people and took the job of servicing the Meccan people. This Arab 
people of Mecca lived in Bani Muzarttle. It has also been said that they derived their name not from 
Suff (bench), though they might have been bench-sitters, as Abul Fida opines, but from soof or wool, 
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as they wore woolen garments. But this theory is discarded, as wool is the garment of cattle. It is 
believed that the Greek word Sophia means wisdom is responsible for the growth of Sufi. But it is 
contested that Sufism is an esoteric form of Islam. So, Sufism originates from the bosom of Islam and 
has no connection with either Greek or outside influence. But there is other story. 

Before the advent of Islam in the Middle East several ascetic groups were prevalent there. 
These sects, such as. Buddhism, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism etc., with some difference, believed that 
emancipation of self from the prison of matter, which leads to the evil and miseries of life, lies in the 
renunciation of worldly pleasure. All non-Muslims, Christians or Zoroastrians, preferred ascetic 
ideology (considering it a universal faith) to formal religions. After embracing Islam they did not 
shake their earlier ascetic ideology as they could see any antinomianism so Islam in it. 18 

So, it is clear that Sufism is not the bosom of Islam but a blend of Islam and un-Islamic 
dualistic asceticism. 19 Actually, Sufism is a continuation of pre-Islamic asceticism which incorporated 
in it Islamic doctrines also. Whatever may be, Dhunnun was the first to put the doctrines in words; 
Junaid of Baghdad systematized the same. Abu Bakr Shibli was the first to preach them from the 
minbar of the mosque. He brought them out from the innermost recesses of the heart which is the 
throne of God to the rungs of the pulpits. It was committed to writing by Abul Qasim al Qushayri 
(A.H.) in his Risalai-Qushairryah fil Ilm-ut Tasawwuf. 

Feeling again is connected with meditation, that is, getting above earthly things, and 
surveying them as if from a tower, flying to the dizzy heights of imagination, or it may be being 
drawn up to the heights of illumination. It was on a mountain height that Christ had His 
transfiguration. The men of action were those who were mostly concerned with moral and spiritual 
regeneration. Those who meditated were also those who ascended the ladder of certain phases of 
moral conduct. Junaid, for example, based his Tasawwuf on eight different qualities of mind, viz. 
submission, liberality, patience, silence, separation (from the world), woolen dress, travelling, 
poverty — as illustrated in the life of Issac, Abraham, Job, Zachariah, Moses, Jesus, and the seal of the 
Prophets (may peace be upon all of them). The salik or Novice- Wayfarer adopts any of the paths thus 
chalked out for him; and thereby attain his station or Maqam, i.e. he stations himself on the attribute 
in which God manifests Himself in him. Now he is a man of Mushahada or Manifestation; Syedna 
Uthman’s station was bashfulness; Syedna Ali’s largeness of heart; imam Hasan’s patience, Imam 
Husain’ s steadfastness in truth. 

It is said that Syedna Abu Bakr and Syedna Ali, the first and fourth caliphs, founded their 
own orders. It is propagated that three important orders originated from the first, viz. Naqshbandiyah, 
Baktashashiyyah and Bistamiyyah; the remaining orders were offshoots of the one founded by Hazrat 
Ali. On the demise of the former, his mantle was handed over the shoulders of Salman Farsi, one of 
the principal disciples of the Prophet; and on that of the latter, his mantle descended on Hasan al 
Basri. There were some Sufis which were removed from their inner court like the Mujassamiyyah (the 
corporealists), the Hululis (Incarnationists), and the Tanasukkhis (Transmigrationists). The first of 
these sects traces its origin to Abi Halman of Damascus; and the second, to Mansur Abul Hallaj (who 
lived in Iraq and was a contemporary of Juanaid). The latter was not Mansur-i-Farsi of Baghdad, who 
was treated as Mulhid (atheist). The first Mansur gave out Anal Haq (I am the Truth). Hallaj simply 
meant that he was a manifestation of God. For this very reason he was supported by Junaid, though he 
signed the fatwa declared for the execution of the former, out of regard for the mythical esoteric 
shariat, Junaid said : “Mansur and I are one and the same thing, only that madness has saved me, and 
reason ruined him”. 

Sheikh Abu Said Abul Khayr (440 A.H.), the Murshid of the famous Wali Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir Jilani (Pir Dastagir), considered him to be “a man of the secret”. The doctrine of Tanasukh 
(Transmigration) was that the soul transmigrated into another body,— re-incarnation (Naskh); or into 
the bodies of animals (Maskh) or into vegetables (Faskh), or into minerals (Raskh). Ahmad ibn Sabit 
and his disciples Ahmad ibn Yabus, Abu Muslim of Khorasan, Sheikh-ul-Ishraq, Omar Khayyam 
were the exponents of the doctrine of re -incarnation basing their arguments on Suratul Baqara : 61-92, 
Suratul Maidah : 55, etc. Druses, who were the followers of Darazi were also believers in it. They 
even went to the length of saying that Christ had reappeared in the person of Salman Farsi; and that 
Hamza had reappeared in the person of a son of Ali. 
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Conclusion 

J. S. Trimingham has divided the transition of Sufism into three different phases, namely, the 
khanqah, the tariqa and the ta’ifa . 20 The most important characteristics of khanqah phase that it 
followed very simple way of life. This was certainly the golden period of Sufism which was 
characterized by creativity and publication of original mystical literature in abundance. Early Sufis 
like Hasan al Basri, Ibrahim bin Adham etc. were totally disillusioned to the comfort and charm of 
this world. So did not like extravagancy of Abbasid Caliphate and kept a safe from them. Their main 
attention was to spiritual elevation. They always feared Allah (God) and were busy to please Him. 
From the ninth century, under the guidance of the mystics like Bistami, Junaid etc., Sufism got a new 
dimension incorporating in it a new philosophy, that is, ‘fear of God’ was replaced by ‘Love of God.’ 
In this period, the mystics began to follow some types of discipline or spiritual sadhana (intense 
devotion) in the expectation of attaining communion with God, though it was totally an unlslamic 
ideology. From now on the tradition of master and disciples began to be crystallized in Sufism, 
however, till then it was devoid any systematic organization. In this period no Sufi claimed divinity or 
intermediary between the disciple and God. The khanqah or hospice of a Sufi was some sort of school 
where the wandering Sufis practiced spirituality under the informal guidance of some master. From 
the ninth throughout the twelfth century khanqahs were found throughout the Islamic world in an 
unorganized way. From the khanqahs the Sufis preached Islam which inspired and motivated the non- 
Muslims to come to the Islamic fold. 

The ideology of the Sufism underwent a big change from the thirteenth century by effecting 
organizational and doctrinal change, mystical school coming under a certain master or Shaikh and 
various techniques and practices making systemized. This is stage was known as tariqa phase. These 
techniques and practices were institutionalized which ultimately led to the growth of various schools 
where well-defined system of spiritual exercises was practiced. The spiritual techniques transmitted, it 
was believed, from one master to another, which led to the emergence of a certain order or silsilah 
corresponding to each school. Also, the silsilah traced back its origin to its founder. Thus we can find 
that the Chisti silsilah traced back its origin to its founder Shaikh Mu’nuddin, and so the Suhrawardi 
order to Bahauddin Zakariya etc. the Sufis were now affiliated to a certain silsilah. In the tariqa phase 
there was a clear-cut line of demarcation between the pir or murshid and the murid. It was compulsory 
that the murid should surrender at the feet of his pir. A murid had to go rigorous training under the 
guidance of his pir. Besides ordinary murid there was special type of disciples who were known as 
khalifa. The khalifa could initiate new murid and succeed his pir. 

The transition of the Sufi thought culminated in the phase of ta’ifa in which the Sufi belonged 
to a cult-association than mere submission to a system of discipline. This was the final stage of 
Sufism which started from the fifteenth century. In this phase divinity was associated with the Sufis or 
pirs. Pir worship by the murid started. Now the pir was elevated to the stature of intermediary between 
his murid and God. In this regard Richard M. Eaton observes : 

Pir thus became saint or wali (friend of God), and silsilah which was in the second stage 
centre of spiritual discipline now became saint-cult centered on the spiritual power or barakat, of a 
single individual. Moreover the headship of most ta’ifas, particularly in India, became mainly 
hereditary. This led to the growth of individuals who by virtue of their blood descent from a saint 
could claim special spiritual status . 21 Saints now began to be considered as the holder of infinite 
mystical power (by which he could establish direct contact with God) which could be transmitted not 
only to the descendants of a pir, but also to his dargah. In this dargah period Sufism became more of a 
devotional than a mystical movement. Its dimension was much that it took the form of a popular 
movement which people from all walks of life, particularly the lower and illiterate classes, in large 
numbers. 
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ABSTRACT 

The paper attempts to determine and analyze empirically the patterns of Human Resource 
development by the Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs) in the light of MGNREGA (Mahatma 
Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee Act) Scheme in rural Bengal in general and 
Howrah district in particular. Human Resource Development refers to proper utilization of 
Human Resource of the organization to achieve the organizational objectives. The basic 
objectives of Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs) is that the socio-economic development of 
people of rural area. So Human Resource Development also is the key element of Panchayati 
Raj Institutions (PRIs) to attain its basic goals. The Eleventh Schedule (Article 243G) of 73rd 
Constitution Amendment Act listed twenty-nine broad areas where the PRIs have to play a 
crucial role in improving the overall standard of life of village populace. As a result, the PRIs 
are now dealing with the Human Resource Development Programme sponsored either by 
State or Central Government throughout the country. Proactive disclosure of key information 
regarding implementation of NREGA is one of the most important activities to ensure 
transparency in the MGNREGA works. Development of a sound financial management 
system armed with modern financial control techniques and integrity in building up proper 
accountability and transparency mechanism would likely be the weapons of the PRIs for 
proper implementation of MGNREGA scheme to fulfill objectives of development of Human 
Resource in rural Bengal and to take on those challenges as will emerge in the economy of 
21st century. 

Key Words : PRIs, MGNREGA, Human Resource Development, Socio-Economic 
Development 


Introduction 

Human Resource Management refers to proper utilization of Human Resource of the 
organization to achieve the organizational objectives. The basic objectives of Panchayati Raj 
Institutions (PRIs) is that the socio-economic development of people of rural area. So Human 
Resource Development also is the key element of Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs) to attain its basic 
goals. The Government of India passed 73rd Constitution Amendment Act, 1992. The Act makes it 
mandatory for every state government in India to constitute three -tier Panchayati Raj Institutions 
(PRIs). As a result, the PRIs are now dealing with a huge fund from MGNREGP sponsored by Central 
Government throughout the country. Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee 
Programme is a programme to provide a legal guarantee of 100 days of wage employment in a year to 
every rural House-Hold to develop Human Resource of our country. It is necessary to develop a sound 
financial management system armed with modern financial control techniques and integrity in 
building up proper accountability and transparency mechanism would likely be the weapons of the 
PRIs to take part in the implementation of Human Resource Development by MGNREGA Scheme. 

Statement of the Problems 

The history of local governments in India has a deep root in its culture and civilization. From 
time immemorial, local governments in our country are being considered as an integral part in the 
civic administration, both rural and urban. Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs), a sub-division of rural 
local government, have been playing a vital role in the socio-economic development of our country 
since independence and particularly in post 1990s era when the concept of globalization was first 
introduced in India. The role of such local governments was felt as an integral part of economic 
development of rural India and as a result, a concrete shape of decentralization of power was given 
constitutional recognition under the framework of 73rd Constitution Amendment Act, 1992. The Act 
makes it mandatory for every state government in India to constitute three-tier PRIs and members of 
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these institutions are required to be elected, not nominated. In West Bengal, the PRIs [Gram 
Panchayat (GP) at grass-root level, Panchayat Samiti (PS) at block level and Zilla Parishad (ZP) at 
district level as prescribed in the West Bengal Panchayat Act, 1973] have been taking an active role in 
various types of social and economic activities of village Bengal during the last twenty-five years. 

Objectives, Scope and Methodology of the Study 

The present study is aimed at fulfilling the following objectives : 

• Evaluation of actual development of Human Resource by MGNREGE Scheme in the selected area 
by effective and efficient machinery of PRIs. 

• Study of the present condition of Job Card issued, job demanded and provided to the people and 
actual picture of the fulfillment of 100 days job Guarantee by the Act. 

• Study of the present budge to obtain the understanding of how far it can effectively be used for the 
development of human resources. 

• Examination of the prevailing system of financial reporting practices and audit of accounts relating 
to the development of human resources in the light of MGNREGA Scheme within the Howrah 
District. 

• Providing of suggestive approaches to the development of over all environment relating to the 
development of human resources in the light of MGNREGA Scheme within the Howrah District. 

The present study is basically descriptive in nature. But the conclusions drawn and suggestive 
measures offered for improvements is substantiated by empirical evidences collected by way of 
administering questionnaires and personal contacts as stated below. However, the study is not directed 
towards testing any hypothesis. Instead, it describes and interprets the situation as it exists with 
respect to the development of human resources in the light of MGNREGA Scheme in West Bengal in 
general and Howrah district in particular. The primary source of information for the paper is field 
survey. 

MGNREGA (Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee Act) 

MGNREGA is an Act to provide a legal guarantee of 100 days of wage employment in a 
financial year to every rural household whose adult members volunteer to do unskilled manual work. 
He/she will get the minimum wage rate notified for agricultural labor in the State until the Central 
Government notifies a minimum wage rate, which in any case shall not be less than Rs. 60 per day. 
MGNREGA came into effect on February 2006. 

Creation of durable assets and strengthening the livelihood resource base of the rural poor 
shall be an important objective of the scheme. All adult members of a rural household, resident in the 
area, willing to do unskilled manual work can apply. Even if a person is already employed in work, 
he/she has the right to demand employment under MGNREGA. Priority shall be given to women. At 
least one -third of the beneficiaries shall be women who have registered and requested for work under 
the Scheme. A household interested in availing of the MGNREGA beneficiaries has to make an 
application for registration through the prescribed written form or orally. The registration form and 
process are free of cost. The application for registration has to be made to the Gram Panchayat. In 
order to authenticate the registration, the Panchayat verifies whether the applicant resides in that 
village and is an adult. The unit of registration is the household. After verification, the Gram 
Panchayat will issue a Job Card to the household. A Job Card is the basic legal document, which 
enables the registered household to demand guaranteed employment. The Job Card should be issued 
within 15 days of application and is valid for five years. The household Job Card will have the name 
and photograph of each registered member. The Job Card and photograph are free for the applicant. 

Minimum Features of a Rural Employment Guarantee Programme 

The focus of the Scheme shall be on the following works in their order of priority :- 

• Water conservation and water harvesting; 

• Drought proofing (including afforestation and tree plantation); 

• Irrigation canals including micro and minor irrigation works; 

• Provision of irrigation facility to land owned by households belonging to the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes or to land of beneficiaries of land reforms or that of the beneficiaries under the 
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Indira Awas Yojana of the Government of India; 

• Renovation of traditional water bodies including desilting of tanks; 

• Land development; 

• Flood control and protection works including drainage in water logged areas; 

• Rural connectivity to provide all - weather access; and 

• Any other work which may be notified by the Central Government in consultation with the State 
Government. 

Analysis of Results 

The sample of the survey will be spread over the entire di strict. At present, there are 157 GPs, 
14 PSs operating under the Howrah Zilla Parishad. The GPs and PSs representing different socio- 
economic typologies are to be selected randomly. The Zilla Parishad, needless to mention, is to be 
considered for the study. 7 Panchayat Samities (PS) are proposed to be selected from the total of 14, 
and three would be selected representing agriculturally backward area, another three with higher 
productivity and the rest close to district headquarter. Again, three GPs are to be selected from each 
PS on the basis of some pre-determined characteristics like performance in implementation of 
programmes. 

Proactive disclosure of key information regarding implementation of NREGA is one of the 
most important activities to ensure transparency in the NREGA works. The important findings of the 
study is that the fulfillment of the objectives of the Scheme i.e. completion of 100 Days job by the 
House Hold is a very negligible in figure than the registered House-Hold in the Scheme i.e. Job Card 
issued by the PRIs to the people belongs to HH. Several instructions have been issued from the 
Government of India and also from the State Government emphasizing the need for such proactive 
disclosure at the GP and other PIA (Programme Implementation Agency) level so that the general 
public may have easy access to the information without asking for the same. All the GP and the Block 
Office has been asked to notify the monthly progress of implementation in a prescribed format by 
writing the same in a prominent wall of their office. This is being mostly followed as observed 
through field visits. Emphasis was also given on verification of all Muster Rolls for checking 
correctness of the same. The need for conducting Social Audit of all works is another requirement 
under the MGNREGA. A team comprising of an official from the Block, an elected member of the 
Gram Panchayat, two representatives from Gram Unnayan Samiti, one member each from two Class I 
SHG groups, one representative from a registered NGO working in the locality have been performing 
social audit. The calendar of the dates of social audit of each gram panchayat had been announced 
publicly, approximately one month in advance. 

Table 1. Statement Showing of Job demanded, provided and completedlOO days in the selected 


Block Panchayats in the year 2013-14 


SI. 

No. 

Block 

No. of Job 
Card Issued 
2013-14 

No. of HH 
demanded 
employment 

No. of HH 
Provided 
employment 

No. of HH 
Completed 

100 days 

1 . 

Domjur 

7232 

2131 

1978 

13 

2. 

Sankrial 

11356 

1552 

1290 

7 

3. 

Panchala 

11924 

2260 

1984 

0 

4. 

Uluberia-I 

16997 

3506 

3198 

15 

5. 

Amta-II 

28934 

15586 

15156 

345 

6. 

Bagnan-I 

19227 

7802 

7011 

70 

7. 

Shyampur-I 

26358 

9775 

8479 

35 

Total 


122028 

42612 

39096 

485 


Source : Field study 
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Table 2. Statement Showing of Job demanded, provided and eompletedlOO days in the selected 


Block Panchayats in the year 2012-13 


SI. no. 

Block 

No. of Job 

No. of HH 

No. of HH 

No. of HH 



Card Issued 

demanded 

Provided 

Completed 



2012-13 

employment 

employment 

100 days 

1 . 

Domjur 

7044 

2413 

2411 

156 

2. 

Sankrial 

11057 

1384 

1372 

47 

3. 

Panchala 

11838 

3342 

3335 

29 

4. 

Uluberia-I 

16807 

2270 

2268 

10 

5. 

Amta-11 

28404 

16426 

16421 

926 

6. 

Bagnan-1 

18967 

7296 

7294 

234 

7. 

Shyampur-I 

25654 

12370 

12357 

337 

Total 


119771 

45501 

39096 

485 


Source : Field study 
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Table 3. Statement Showing of Job demanded, provided and completedlOO days in the selected 
Block Panchayats in the year 2011-12 


SI. 

No. 

Block 

No. of Job Card 
Issued 2011-12 

No. of HH 
demanded 
employment 

No. of HH 
Provided 
employment 

No. of HH 
Completed 

100 days 

1 . 

Domjur 

6555 

1626 

1649 

28 

2. 

Sankrial 

10996 


1038 

0 

3. 

Panchala 

11545 

1866 


2 

4. 

Uluberia-I 

16679 


2613 

5 

5. 

Amta-II 

26396 

7397 

7372 

26 

6. 

Bagnan-I 

18282 

4887 

4885 

23 

7. 

Shyampur-I 

24895 

9854 

9850 

82 

Total 


115354 

28280 

28267 

166 

Source : ' 

Field study 


■ No. of HH Completed lOOdays 

■ No. of HH Provided employment 

■ No. of HH demanded 
employment 

■ No. of Job Card Issued 2011-12 

■ Block 


The report of social audit had to be submitted in a prescribed Performa as many as 25% and 
31% social audits have been conducted in the year 2011 -’12 and 2012-13 respectively. All Gram 
Panchayat and Panchayat Samities selected for the paper (i.e. 28 PRIs) are fully engaged to develop 
Human Resource of that area from MGNREGA scheme. 

It is clear from the Data collected from seven Block level panchayat of Howrah District 
relating to MGNREGA Scheme, Gram Panchayats are more empowered by fund than Block or 
Panchayat Samities. There are so many natural resource generated by MGNREGA Scheme which 
helps to develop Human Resource of that Block. The expenditure made by the PRIs both on revenue 
account and developmental heads for the development of human resources are more or less 
satisfactory. The system of financial reporting and audit of accounts is very strong with the help of 
using Electronics devices and modern technology which would helps to develop the mentioned 
objectives. 

Suggestions and Conclusions 

Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs) have been playing a vital role in the Human Resource 
development of our country since independence and particularly in post 1990s era when the concept 
of globalization was first introduced in India. It has now been argued from various quarters that in 
coming future, the PRIs may face a great threat of existence unless they accommodate themselves 
with the changing scenario of the economy. An institution cannot deliver goods without adequate 
resources. Therefore, funding or finances of local self-governing body like PRIs have important 
implications for local autonomy, development and democratic process. Further, it is finance that 
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governs the ability of the local institutions to plan and implement the functional responsibilities. It is 
necessary to allot more funds in the specific head of MGNREGA to develop the Human Resource in 
rural Bengal in general and Howrah District in particular. Simultaneously, Development of a sound 
financial management system armed with modern financial control techniques and integrity in 
building up proper accountability and transparency mechanism would likely be the weapons of the 
PRIs to take part in the implementation of Human Resource Development by MGNREGA Scheme. 
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“The issue of poverty and the challenge of poverty alleviation moved up the global political 
agenda at the close of the twentieth century.... While World Bank Figures for the 1990s showed a 
global improvement in reducing the number of people living on less than a dollar a day (its orthodox 
measurement of extreme poverty), the picture was uneven : in sub-Saharan Africa the situation 
detoriated, and elsewhere, such as the Russian Federation, the Commonwealth of Independent States, 
Latin America and the Caribbean, and some Middle Eastern States, the picture remain bleak. Most of 
the global improvement resulted from trends in China and India, and even there, deep pockets of 
poverty remain” Caroline Thomas. 

[ ‘Poverty, Development, and Hunger’, in John Baylis and Steve Smith (eds.), The Globalization of 
World Politics, An Introduction to International Relations, 3rd Indian edition, Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi, 2006, p. 647] (Bracket is original) 

A Prelude 

Poverty, quite needless to say, is the basic economic problem not only of India, but of the 
world as well, that hinders all the possibilities of development and progress and checks the speed of 
improvement of economy. Generally poverty occurs from the condition where people do not have the 
money to buy adequate food or satisfy other basic requirements, and are often categorized as 
unemployed and under-employed. And it is due to the poverty of the people, that the economy of a 
nation cannot achieve its targeted goal of development and economic progress. In fact, the poverty of 
the people makes it quite hard enough to proceed to the way of proper development. Hence it 
becomes a compulsion on the part of the national government of each and every country to eradicate, 
at least reduce, the amount of poverty of the people. Herein lies the basic necessity of the of the 
economic development of the poor villagers as well as the poverty-stricken villages; and it is the 
interest of satisfying the necessity that the micro credit system and the poverty alleviation 
programmes are urgently required that may help a lot in the process of the economic development and 
the progress of the nation, indeed. 

Micro Credit and Poverty Alleviation 

The system of microcredit is essentially a great weapon to fight the detrimental demon of 
poverty. Generally microcredit is a kind of credit in micro form, i.e. in small figure mainly from 
organized sector, may it be either public or private. In fact, the arrangement to give a limited amount 
of loan of money to the poor people at the lower to the lowest rate of interest to help them utilize their 
skills and efficiency and maintain their small business, small scale industry, agricultural works, 
animal husbandry work, family work and so on so that they can put a halt to their present financial 
crisis and can try to improve condition, is called micro credit system. 

In short, micro credit is a kind of loan from the organized sectors - public and private - to the 
poor people, especially to those who are badly affected by poverty at a very nominal and simple 
interest. Obviously this kind of loans may serve as a means to temporarily solve the economic 
hardship of the borrowers and to enable them to continue, to utilize their skills and thereby to 
alleviate, at least for the time being, their poverty and to assist them in maintaining their financial 
works, profession and business. Muhammad Yunus thus highly believes. Microcredit “is based on the 
premise that the poor have skills which remain unutilized or underutilized. It is definitely not the lack 
of skills which make poor people poor. . . . Charity is not the answer to poverty. It only helps poverty 
to continue. It creates dependency and takes away the individual’s initiative to break through the wall 
of poverty. Unleashing of energy and creativity in each human being is the answer to poverty”. Herein 
lies, we do sincerely believe, the basic necessity of microcredit system, as it helps the poor people 
utilize their skills and make a challenge to poverty. 
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Credit System and the Poverty of the Rural People in India 

India is basically a country with huge village areas and the people of these areas are very poor 
and suffer a lot from poverty. Due to their immense poverty it becomes very difficult for the villagers 
to fulfill their basic needs and even to lead a very ordinary life. This is why they are often forced to 
borrow money primarily from rural mahajans, usurers and propertied rich and thereby they become 
the very victims of financial exploitation. As they have no necessary earnings of their own, they have 
no other alternative but to borrow money to lead their life and to maintain their families. As a result 
credit becomes a very common phenomenon to the life of the rural poor. 

Types of Rural Credit in India 

The poor people of the Indian villages borrow money at their financial necessities from rural 
mahajans, businessmen, moneylenders and their agents, usurers and even from their near relatives 
also. This credit of the rural people is of two types, namely (1) Productive and (2) Unproductive. 
Productive credit is such accredit that generates income and profit. Mainly the credits in agriculture, 
handicraft industry, small-scale industry etc. are productive credit in as much as these credits generate 
services and earn profit and are subject to be repaid. 

But unproductive credit, on the other hand, is one that generates no services and creates no 
further income and profit and is thus subject to mere loss and wastage. The rural people, especially the 
poor farmers, due to their utter financial crisis, are very often forced to borrow unproductive credit 
mainly for meeting up two requirements, namely 

1 . For repaying the previous loan or paying just the interest of the earlier loan and 

2. For observing social virtual and customs like rice-taking ceremony of the child, sacred-thread 
taking ceremony, marriage ceremony and so on. 

Mahajani Credit and the 111 Luck of the Villagers 

Needless to say that as the unproductive credit creates no income; there is little or no scope of 
repaying the credit. Besides the unproductive credit brings only loss after loss and ill luck to the poor 
villagers and generates no further income, they just misuse the money collected as credit from the 
mahajans, users and the local money lenders. In fact, the poor people require a lot of money to meet 
up the immense hunger of the large number of their family members as well as to maintain their big 
families. De Castro, a renowned writer, in his famous book Geography of Hunger shows that the 
fertility of the hungry people is comparatively higher and they have more physical capability to give 
birth to children. Consequently the family of the poor hungry people is larger and their wants are 
obviously higher. This is why they necessitate more and more money to feed the family members and 
to maintain their families and are impelled to take to loan from the mahajans and local money lenders 
and thereby they become the very victims of the mahajani exploitation. 

Mahajani Exploitation and its Terrible Nature 

In fact, having no organized credit system or recognized or recognized credit society or 
institution, the poor villagers, mainly the wretched farmers, are forced to take the loan primarily from 
the rural mahajons, who taking the advantage of the poverty of the people, collect high rate of interest 
of the money they give to them (i.e. to the poor people) as loan. In this way, the mahajans establish 
their overwhelming dominance over the borrowers and impose their control over them and they often 
buy the crops from the loanee farmers at a very nominal price and even buy the lands of the farmers at 
an abnormally low price. 

Gigantic Figure of Mahajani Loan in India and an Official Report 

In India, the condition of the loan - taking rural people is, really speaking, very deplorable 
and they are always under immense pressure imposed by the mahajan and money lenders. According 
to the report of the All India Rural Credit Survey Committee (1951-1952), Indian farmers used to 
require 750 crores of rupees per year, out of which only one percent (1%) was supplied by the Bank, 
three percent (3%) by the Co operative Credit Societies and seventy percent (70%) by the local 
professional mahajans. 

Moreover the Reserve Bank of India, in its All India Rural Debt and Investment Survey in 
1961-62, had shown that on the 30 th June of 1962, the amount of the total credit of the agricultural 
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families in India rose to 2789 crores of rupees, out of which the credit of rupees 2380 crores, i.e., the 
85.3% of the total was borrowed by 75% of rural agricultural families. And it is to be noted that the 
major portion of the said credit has been supplied by the agricultural mahajans, professional mahajans 
and local money-lending mahajans, while only ten percentage(10%) was supplied by the co-operative 
societies. 

Regarding this imbalanced, inadequate and improper nature of the official agricultural credit, 
the All India Rural Credit Survey Committee (1951-52) has practically commented that” Today the 
agricultural credit that is supplied falls short of the right quantity, is not of the right type, does not 
serve the right purpose and by the criterion of need often fails to go to the people”. Consequently due 
to the lack of official agricultural credit in adequate amount, the fanners are forced to borrow money 
from the mahajans, money lenders and their agents at quite a higher rate of interest and to face the 
very problem of existence as well as to court ultimate extinction. 

Increasing Helplessness due to Mahajani Loan 

It is a truism that the mahajans, capitalizing the poverty of the poor farmers in favour of their 
economic gain, have been financially exploiting the farmers throughout the ages, just as Gurudeva 
Rabindranath Tagore says, “In this world he, who has enough, wants more./ The hands of the King 
steal the wealth of the penniless poor” (Tagore, ‘Dui Bigha Jami,’ Sanchayita). In fact, due to the 
financial extortion by the money lending mahajans, the farmers who take credit, suffer a lot. They 
have to repay the credit with high rate of interest even often by selling out their huts or houses and 
ultimately they become homeless and shelter less and are forced to come to the street to take shelter 
and live on with their family members. A tragic French proverb thus says, “Credit supports the farmer 
as the hangman’s rope supports the hanged”. 

The inner meaning of the French proverb is that as the hangman’s rope at the last resort helps 
the hanged person hang safely, similarly credit also helps the fanners carry on their life. In fact, as the 
hangman’s rope is the last shelter to the hanged person, equally true it is that credit, especially the 
recurring credit is also the last support to the poor farmers, with which they seek to carry on their life. 
But both - the hangman’s rope and the credit - are, in the last resort, equally suicidal indeed. In India 
the poor farmers and the rural people, while borrowing money from the mahajans and the money 
lenders, bring similar ill-luck to them and become the serious victims of financial exploitation and 
extortion by the mahajans. 

Microcredit and Its Necessity 

It is in this context that the agricultural loan, especially the rural credit, instead of the personal 
loan from the mahajans, the usurers and the local money lenders, is of practical necessity to the rural 
people to support their living, generate services and earn income. In fact, rural credit from the official 
co-operatives, co-operative societies, institutions and banks at the village level can really help the 
rural people a lot make their fate improved and enriched. Microcredit can thus really generate, among 
the rural poor, services, create income and profit and thereby can actually change the deplorable plight 
of the economy of the villagers. This is why microcredit can practically break the wall of poverty of 
the poor villagers. 

Nature of Microcredit 

Microcredit system is by nature such a financial arrangement that provides economic services 
to the poor people, especially to those belonging to the lower income groups and solidarity lending 
groups including consumers and the self-employed. The beneficiaries of the financial services are 
mainly those persons, who by tradition lack access to banking and related services. In fact, banking 
system is primarily meant for the moneyed persons, who make transaction of their money in the 
banks, while the microcredit system is out and out meant for the moneyless persons, who with the 
help of the financial services from the system, become able to maintain their financial works and 
thereby get acquainted with the preliminary arrangements of the banking system. 

Really speaking, the microcredit system provides financial services to the millions of poor 
people who due to their immense poverty, are not subject to the service of the regular banks, as they 
are unable to offer sufficient collateral. In this way microcredit system, by its very nature, hanks the 
unbankables and brings credit, savings and other essential financial services within the reach of the 
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poor masses. In fact, the microcredit system is basically the first hand banking system to the millions 
of the poor people. 

Microcredit as Banking to the Poor 

Quite needless to say that microcredit is, by its very nature, a service for the poor people, who 
are unemployed, entrepreneurs or farmers and are not bankable as well. They are not really bankable 
because of the lack of collateral, steady employment, income and a verifiable credit history. It is by 
giving financial services to the unbankable poor people that the microcredit system enables them to 
start their own entrepreneur or business and thereby sustain an income and very often start to grow up 
wealth and quit poverty as well. And it is in this sphere that microcredit really works as microfinance, 
which gives the unbankable poor people more available choices and opportunities regarding their 
financial works with a reduced risk. 

Microcredit and Its Agencies 

In India there are a few governmental agencies of microfinance or rural credit like the 
Reserve Bank of India, the State Co-operative Banks, the State Co-operative Societies, the Central 
Co-operative Societies, the National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development (NABARD), the 
Land Mortgage Bank, the Regional Rural Bank and so on. The Reserve Bank of India gives loan to 
the State Co-operative Banks and the Co-operative Societies. They give loan to the Central co- 
operative Banks and Societies, which, in turn, give loan to the Rural Primary Co-operative Societies. 
And these Rural Primary Co-operative Societies give loan/ credit to the poor villagers. The Reserve 
Bank of India not only gives loan to the credit societies and banks, but it also supervises the functions 
of the societies and banks and thereby it plays a very significant role in the field of rural credit as well 
as in the arena of rural development. 

The Role of Microcredit in the Alleviation of Poverty 

Microcredit in the form microfinance, giving financial services to the unbankable poor, plays 
a very important role in eradicating poverty, at least in challenging it. It is by giving financial co- 
operation to the poor people that it unleashes energy and creativity in them. In fact, microfinance 
becomes of much utility to those poor persons who are ready to work in growing economies and who 
can undertake activities that generate weekly stable income. In this respect microcredit makes those 
poor people having entrepreneurial capability and possibility, really active in maintaining and 
sustaining their own business and entrepreneurs and thereby in creating profit and wealth and 
generating growing income. It is from this perspective that microcredit becomes another name for 
self-employment. 

Now-a-days microcredit serves as the basic source of entrepreneurship. The people having 
entrepreneurial capability get really benefitted from the financial assistance provided by the 
microcredit system; because with the assistance they can start and maintain their business, continue 
their entrepreneurship, make profit and sustain growing earning. Hence microcredit system plays the 
role of the traditional banking industry to the unbankable poor and gives them financial services to 
enable them to maintain financial growth and products. It therefore helps them expand their business 
and entrepreneurship, intensifies growth, increase income, become business-owners and make a 
strong challenge to poverty. Practically speaking, the poor entrepreneurial people, getting the help of 
microfinance, can sustain a stable income, build assets, increase food security, spend money for the 
purpose of children’s education and can lead a sound life. Microcredit thus acts as an agency for 
financially empowering the poor but ambitious and entrepreneurial people. This is why microcredit in 
the form of microfinance helps a lot in fighting the multidimensional aspects of poverty. 

In recent years microcredit has been playing a very prominent role in giving the women more 
socio-economic status even in our male dominated society. The microcredit institutions have become 
more and more interested to give microfinance to the women in as much as the women, as the 
experience and records show, can actually make use of borrowed money and thus generate income 
from it and thereby they have been capable of providing financial help to their families more 
effectively and repay their loans more or less in time. This is why the women, in the eyes of the 
microcredit institutions, are the safe party and less risk zone in the field of microfinance. 

In fact, women are by nature more responsible to their families, more committed to the 
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family-members and emotionally more attached to their children. They therefore seek, at their level 
best, to make use of the borrowed money properly and thereby to create more employment and earn 
money. And it is by extending microfinance to them that the microcredit institutions like the State Co- 
operatives, the Central Co-operatives, the Co-operative Societies etc. have sought to give them higher 
economic capability and thereby enhanced the socio-economic dignity of the women in our society. It 
is a magnificent achievement of the microcredit system, no doubt. 

Microcredit and the Development of the Rural Society : 

Quite needless to mention that microcredit system as a modernized form of rural credit is a 
planned programme of providing financial help to the unbankable poor of the villages. This 
programme as an arrangement of monetary loan provides to the rural poor the very opportunity to 
invest the credit in self-employment and to create services like agricultural works small scale 
industries, cottage industries and so on. In this way microcredit helps much in the generation of 
works, creation of income and profit and in the gradual removal of property of the poor villagers and 
their villages well. It is because of this enormous prospect of microcredit in the field of poverty 
alleviation that Mr. Muhammad Yunus, a Notable economist from Bangladesh, has expanded with 
full vigour and vivacity, the concept of microcredit all over Bangladesh and his attempt in this 
direction has been highly popular throughout Bangladesh and greatly acclaimed all the world over and 
has thus achieved universal recognition. In order to mark his deep dedication to the propagation of 
microcredit provision, the Swedish Noble Prize Committee has glaringly honoured him (Mr. Yunus) 
with the Noble Peace Prize. This is why it is to be sincerely admitted that microcredit system really 
plays a very positive and progressive role in the alleviation of the rural poverty and in the 
development of the rural society as well. It is really interesting to mention that microcredit as a basic 
means of rural development has of late been playing a significant role in the field of agriculture. It is 
in this respect that the provision for Krishan Credit Card requires especial mention. Recently the very 
Card is being issued to the farmers to take credit in order to continue their agricultural works as well 
to generate income. It has factually created positive impact on the promotion of agriculture and the 
improvement of the economic condition of the poor fanners as well. In this way microcredit system 
has helped a lot in the development of the rural society, based on agriculture and rural farming. 

Another great impact of the microcredit system is that it has organized Self-help groups in the 
villages. The members of these groups are given microcredit to work together and create services as 
well as to generate joint income and profit. In fact, the co-operative members of these coordinated 
Self-help groups seek to utilize the microcredit with their joint reasonability and joint efforts and they 
also work jointly with their utmost capability and energy. Consequently they bear the fruit of their 
joint venture and generate more or less expected amount of income and earn the targeted profit. This 
is why the rural Self-help groups as the offshoot of the microcredit system, have been heavily engaged 
in the recent times in the field of creation of employment in the rural areas and also in the generation 
of income and profit. In this way the rural Self-help groups, assisted by the microcredit system with 
microfinance, have been sincerely seeking to remove poverty of their members and to improve the 
financial condition of the rural society. It is an important aspect of the microcredit system. 

Another important aspect of microcredit system is that it often waives interest to the credit, 
taken by the poor people, in order to help them financially and to encourage them as well to carry on 
their income generating works. In fact, with a view to boosting the poor credit holders to continue 
their services and generate income and profit, the authority of the microcredit agency offers to them 
incentives in the form of waiver of interest to their credit. Both the Central Government and the State 
Governments and their financial authorities and the authorities of the Co-operative Societies and those 
of the different Banks often declare exemption of interest to the credit of the credit- holders in order to 
inspire them to continuously engage themselves in their financial works and to generate income and 
thereby to help them meet up their economic problems. In fact, the government authorities often 
waive the interest to the microcredit of those credit-holders who are serious and sincere in their works 
- the works of agriculture, handicrafts, small and cottage industries and so on - and are really 
energetic and active in utilizing their credit properly. This waiver of interest on the part of the 
government, governmental agencies and Co-operative authorities to the credit of the microcredit- 
holders is no doubt an encouraging and inspiring one to the poor people to stand on their own footings 
financially as well as to become economically self-sufficient. It is in this way that microcredit system 
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becomes really essential for the gradual removal of poverty of the poor people of the villages and also 
for the gradual improvement of their deplorable economy and thereby it paves the true way for the 
overall development of the rural society, no doubt. 

Our Belief 

So we find that the microcredit system, if properly actualized, helps a lot in the alleviation of 
poverty of the poor people of the villages and also in the economic upliftment of their wretched 
economic condition. In fact, if the financial wretchedness of the poor people of the villages is really 
removed with the help of microcredit and microfinance, the programme of the alleviation of the rural 
society is sure to be a successful one. Practically speaking, if the provision for microcredit actually 
becomes capable of encouraging the rural poor to generate financial services in the field of 
agriculture, small scale industry, handicraft industry and so on and to seriously carry on the services 
and thereby if it enables them sufficiently to create income and profit and earn money and change 
their economic ill-luck, the very provision, we are sure, will be able to remove the deep rooted 
poverty of the rural poor and to improve the economy of the rural society as well. We can thus really 
hope for the bright future of the village life with the sunny rays of microcredit. Let’s hope for the 
better. 
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ABSTRACT 

Amitav Ghosh’s novel The Hungry Tide seems to be structured around two motifs: the border 
and the margin. The borders in the novel are not only the national ‘shadow lines’ created 
during the partition, but there are intra-national borders, the social boundaries, and finally the 
environmental border — the border between man and nature. A little investigation reveals that 
the creation of these borders lead to the creation of margins or to the marginalization of 
certain people. This paper is an attempt to read The Hungry Tide as a narrative that explores 
the interrelation between margins and borders, and how it is interconnected to the 
contemporary debate on anthropocentricism and Third World environmentalism. 
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In his novels and writings Amitav Ghosh shows the colonial experience as generator of an 
acute sense of inferiority and rootlessness engendered by the intellectual slavery under the conditions 
of political and economic domination. More importantly, he constantly hints that national descriptions 
are redundant as cultural rooting is impermanent and characterized by a continuous flux. 
Consequently, the trauma of an uprooted protagonist or a group of people comes to be chronicled in 
his novels as well as in his essays. In other words, in his fictions as well as in his non-fictions people 
living on the margins are portrayed struggling for survival, in its various manifestations. In At Large 
in Burma Ghosh explores the problem of the ethnic minority being marginalized during the Burmese 
Civil War through the Indian migrant Mohinder Singh. In The Glass Palace it is the subaltern agency 
and its presence or absence that becomes the central focus. 

In Ghosh’s writings, like many of the post colonial novelists, the issue of ‘elite 
historiography’ and how it silences the ‘subaltern’ voices is raised by Ghosh. In his novels the ‘elite 
historiography’ is not only questioned but he continuously attempts to recover the buried narratives of 
the subaltern people. In The Hungry Tide the recovery of the packet of papers where Nirmal records 
the events at Marichjhapi becomes a metaphor for what Ghosh tries to do in his novels. In most of his 
novels, it is the creation of social or political border is shown as the causes the marginality. However, 
in The Hungry Tide there is an added dimension as the issue of socio-political marginality is 
interconnected to the environmental concerns. The issue of human battle for survival is connected to 
the thoughts of preservation of nature. 

The novel is set in the Sundarbuns, which is an archipelago of thousands of islands, many of 
them sandbanks, dominated by mangroves. The area forms a part of West Bengal as well as of 
Bangladesh. In this ‘tide country’ is told the story of an Indian-American cytologist Piya Roy and her 
relationship with Kanai, the well-educated business man, and Fakir, an unlettered fisherman whose 
life is synonymous with the waters of the Sundarbuns. Ghosh in an interview said that “The Hungry 
Tide is at bottom a story about a relationship between a girl and two men”(readersvoice.com). 
However, there is another story embedded in the fabric of the novel: the story of Kusum, Horen, and 
Nirmal. The two stories taken together the novel becomes a narrative of margins and borders. 

The central figures in the novel are all displaced people living on the margins of society: 
Nirmal, a leftist radical forced to recede to the Sundarbuns as his very life was in danger in his home 
city, Calcutta. He is a political marginal. Nirmal’ s wife, Nilima is forced to accompany her husband to 
the wild for emotional reasons. Piya comes to research on the Dolphins from far away America. Hers 
is, of course, a case of intentional migration. Kanai, a Delhi based businessman very unwillingly 
comes here for the notes left behind for him by Nirmal and in his notes Nirmal has left the history of 
another group of rootless marginal people, the refugees of Marichjhapi. These people are also political 
marginals. My discussion primarily has in focus this story/history left behind by Nirmal in which he is 
actively involved. 

The problem of ‘refugee’ in the Indian subcontinent was the direct result of the partition. The 
ideal of unified national identity was deliberately broken by the vilest form of communal politics 
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producing a fractured nation with fractured national identity. Suddenly, large scale of people became 
homeless in their own home. The communal violence that preceded and followed the partition, 
together with some other causes, led to one of the worst form of migration in world history. The 
inflow of the people into west Bengal from the East Bengal took place in several phases. In the first 
phase before and after the partition the landed gentry, the upper caste Hindus came to India and got 
themselves well positioned in West Bengal with their socio-political influence. Then in the second 
phase the socially marginalized lower caste Hindus who formed a part of the East Bengal Namsudra 
Movement began to flow in and it is these people who became the cause of concern for the Indian 
Government. The people of Marichjhapi, of course, belong to this group. 

Ross Mallick in his article “Refugee Resettlement in Forest Reserves: West Bengal Policy 
Reversal and the Marie hjapi Massacre” traces the problem of the people of Marichjhapi long back in 
the history of the class and caste struggle in Bengal that led to the formation of East Bengal Namsudra 
Movement in the colonial period. In this movement the Muslims and the Untouchables (i.e. 
Namsudras) were political allies in their opposition to the Hindu-landlord dominated Bengal Congress 
Party. As a result of the political mobilization of the Untouchables in alliance with Muslims, the 
Bengal Congress was kept out of power from 1920s. This exclusion of the high caste Hindus from 
power eventually led Hindu landlords and ultimately the Congress party to press for partition of 
Bengal at independence so that they could control at least the western part of it. After the partition the 
untouchables lost then - bargaining power as a swing in the vote bank between the high caste Hindus 
and Muslims and consequently, they became marginalized on both sides of the border. The displaced 
people of Marichjhapi, thus, have long history of marginalization. There is a gradual development of 
these people from social marginal to political marginal, but it should be kept in mind that the political 
marginality carried with it the earlier burden of social marginality of these people. The social border 
which caused their marginality merges with the national border and pushes them into the position 
marginality. In other words, the independence resulted in the formation of new borders, ‘the shadow 
lines’, which pushed the marginal lower class (and caste) people into further marginality. 

These lower caste refugees who thronged the suburbs of Calcutta in the aftermath of the 
partition were seen by the government as a disarranged mass, a burden upon the state of West Bengal 
and on India. To relieve the burden upon the government of West Bengal the Government of India in 
the Rehabilitation Ministers’ Conference of 1956 decided that government relief would be given only 
to those ‘Bangladeshi’ refugees who agreed to resettle outside West Bengal. Subsequently, the 
Dandakaranya Development Authority (DDA) was established in 1958. DDA was responsible for 
developing an area of 78,000 square miles, known as Dandakaranya, in the Koraput and Kalahandi 
districts of Orissa, and the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh. In fact, the Indian government created 
another border line, a boundary, for the refugees. This boundary was as artificial as was the partition. 
This resulted in the fact that of the thousands of refugees who were sent by the West Bengal 
Government to Dandakaranya in Madhya Pradesh in 1961 many of them found the place 
uninhabitable and left the place to return to West Bengal in 1978. Nearly thirty thousand of these 
people settled at Marichjhapi. If we look into the possible reasons of the East Bengal refugees coming 
back to Bengal (or to Marichjhapi in this case), we find that the historians have identified the cultural, 
the climactic, the linguistic differences to have been the main driving forces. The people of Bengal 
habituated to the plain and the water found themselves in the rocks and hills. They did not know how 
to make a living in this alien environment. The physical features of the area left the refugees 
psychologically broken and they sneaked in the Sundarbans to breathe in some fresh oxygen into their 
lives. (Marichjhapi, a documentary and Marichjhapi chhinna desh chhinna itihas). 

This supposedly chaotic mass of people tries to build a community of their own at 
Morichjhapi. In other words they also create a kind of boundary — a closed community in the small 
island. Nirmal on his first visit to the settlements is amazed at the acumen of these people in creating 
an order in the small island : They had set up their own government and taken a census — there were 
some thirty thousand people on the island already and there was space for many more. The island had 
been divided into five zones and each family of settlers had been given five acres of land. (HT 172) 

They have created an imagined community with its own border but the border they have 
created clashes with the national border which the Indian nation neither recognize nor approve of. 
They have violated the government rules and the law of independent India not only by their 
unauthorised return to the island from Dnadykaranya, but also by settling in an area which falls under 
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the Sundarbans National Park and Tiger Reserve. It falls within an area demarcated by the 
government to be the habitation of non-humans. It was a necessary action on part of the government 
to safeguard the engendered species of the flora and fauna and of course, the tiger. Naturally, the 
government would not tolerate the illegal settlement of migrants who have violated forest law by 
settling at Morichjhapi. Consequently, they must be evicted and sent back to Dandakaranya. This 
brings us to the issue of environmentalism and question of human sustenance. 

For the people of the island going against the government is not a matter of basic human 
instinct, the desire to live. Their point of view is well expressed by Kusurn in the novel. Kusum a 
simple village woman fails to understand the fact that trying to eke out a living by cultivating a wild 
space can be a crime: 

... and our fault, our crime, was that we are just human beings , trying to live as human 
beings always have , from the water and the soil. No human being could think this a crime unless they 
have forgotten that this is how humans have always lived - by fishing by clearing land by planting the 
soil. (HT 262) 

Kusum finds it unnatural that the authority should object to something so natural. The 
question that puzzles Kusum is also a puzzle to the whole third world. Ghosh seems to lead us to the 
problem with the whole concept of protecting the environment faced by the third world developing 
countries. Concept like ‘deep ecology’ believes in the fundamental interconnectedness of all life 
forms and natural features. It believes that anthropocentric thinking has alienated humans from their 
natural environment and caused them to exploit it. Now it is our task to protect it for further 
exploitation. But the question raised by Kusum is when the very survival of the man is in danger how 
can one think of protecting nature. The idea may be anthropocentric but it is true. Thus argument is 
made against deep ecology. This is based on the principle that Deep ecology works in the West 
because there are large tracts of wilderness and tracts of land unused by or unaffected by human use. 
Thus the idea to prevent environmental exploitation is closely bound up with the struggles for ‘intra- 
human justice’, to use Erika Cudworth’s words. 

This difference between the third world and the first world in their respective attitude towards 
protecting the environment becomes clear in the novel if we have a look at the character of Piya. She 
has come a long way from America to study the endangered species of Gangetic dolphins. Her 
survival is not in danger. So, she can think of studying the dolphins and thereby to try to design a map 
for their protection. Ghosh thus creates a binary model to bring forth the debate on environmentalism. 

In The Hungry Tide, however, the reserve forest not only forms the intersection between the 
human and the natural world but the it becomes a political space where a battle is fought between 
what is natural and what is culturally constructed and controlled. The natural demand of the people is 
controlled by the political constructions, since the whole problem of Marichjhapi arises because of the 
artificial borderline between India and Bangladesh. It is the human creation of borders results in the 
problem. In other words, it is the colonial policy of divide and rule when emulated creates problems. 
It is interesting to quote what Tagore wrote regarding the origin modern divisive principles, including 
division between man and nature. Tagore wrote: 

The civilization of the ancient Greece was nurtured within city walls. In fact all modern 
civilizations have their cradles of brick and mortar. 

These walls leave their mark deep in the minds of men. They set up a principle of ‘divide and 
rule’, in our mental outlook, which begets in us the habit of securing all our conquests by fortifying 
them and separating them from one another. We divide nation and nation, knowledge, man and 
nature. It breeds in us a strong suspicion of whatever is beyond the barriers we have built, and 
everything has to fight hard for entrance into our recognition. (Sadhana 1). 

The building of barriers and borders becomes responsible for the exploitation of man and 
nature, and this is necessarily, according to Tagore, a characteristic of Western civilization. In the 
Indian subcontinent ‘civilization had its birth’ in the forests and there was no man and nature division 
(Sadhana 2). Ramchandra Guha, one of the leading thinkers on Third World environmentalism has 
pointed out that the notions of development in the Third World countries are based on the Western 
models of modernity. Similarly, ecological ideas about conservation come from the West, and it 
ignores the ancient social and cultural practices of the local indigenous people. Through the 
Marichjhapi episode Ghosh seems to point to this concern in the Third World countries. 

Thus, in the novel Ghosh not only highlights the issue injustice for a group of oppressed 
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people but also questions the validity of applying the Western model of environmentalism in the Third 
World countries like India. By interconnecting the issue of partition, social and political marginality, 
and environmentalism Ghosh’s novel becomes a critique of any form of exploitation, be it of man or 
of nature. In other words, The Hungry Tide becomes a story of borders and margins since the creation 
of the borders and the resultant marginality are preconditions for exploitation. 
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Bhola in Upamanyu Chatterjee’s novel “Weight Loss” is a complex character comprising 
both the homoerotic and heterosexual desire. His taste is unlike others unconventional. He is often 
termed as perverted and having a distorted mentality. Bhola's existence is peopled with bizarre 
characters: the sadistic tyrant of a games teacher, Anthony; the child-care Titli, who draws the blood 
of her charges to sell it; her husband Moti, who doesn't mind sleeping with men for a price but wants 
to murder them for desiring his wife. Bhola has the hots for more or less every character on two legs, 
and fornicates with most of them. Bhola's life, from 11 to 38, is an exercise in shedding what is 
extraneous - weight, food, chores, relationships and, ultimately, the sap in his veins. The logic is 
complicated, the turn of events more rapid and confounding than a Quentin Tarantino film. 

Bhola’s body is emphasized from the beginning in the novel. When Miss Jeremiah slapped 
him in the social studies essay he had written, he cried, ‘out of pain and rage’. Miss Jeremiah said that 
‘only girls cry. You aren’t a girl, or are you!’ Then the whole class shouted that Sir Anthony called 
him ‘womanish’. 

This ‘womanish’ Bhola in his school days was fascinated with his physical teacher Anthony. 
Even his childhood ‘ridiculous’ friend, Dosto’s swimmer’s body became an object of ‘subtle envy’. 
Bhola behind him noticed the hideous contrast with the dollops of fat on his own body and saw his 
reflection become a distorted, watchful and depressed double image. It was Bhola’s fetish to be 
attracted by the ‘body’ unlike him. He is from the beginning under survey. His programme of weight 
loss thought, structured and expanded, however, lasted for two days. He always had this idea of losing 
weight but his ‘desire’ comes in between. Bhola’s lust for Anthony had not disappeared; instead it had 
been complemented, given a certain depth to him analyzing himself, remarked that his physical 
longing for Anthony or one of his sort- a bus conductor or an itinerant ear-cleaner-was strongest when 
he himself was in blue or black mood. Even in class he gazed at Miss Jeremiah’s knees and thighs and 
his scull swelled with lust, ‘Look at me’ Chatterjee wrote ‘he would scream silently, show me, let me 
lick’. 

It is in this bizarre and sexual world Bhola dreamt of the characters surrounded him. Even the 
Sadhu who had been both ‘sexy and scary’ joined the circus that had been performing nonstop in 
Bhola’s head for the last several years. Its lead performers included Gopinath the cook, Anthony, 
Jeremiah, a couple of others and sometimes even Dosto in his swimming costume. All that “Weight 
Loss” explores is sexuality and its manifold manifestations through the experiences and fantasies of 
Bhola. It blatantly discusses sex. His ‘desire’ to have sex with the lower class people both men and 
women lead him to his self-destruction. Gopinath is one character which explores Bhola’s cherished 
mentality as well as his thirst for sex. Bhola’s attitude towards Gopinath is clearly sexual and this 
terrible bite leaves him nowhere except when he was tugging Gopinath’ s pyajama strings while he 
was sleeping. Chatterjee wrote: 

He first pulled the wrong string, then the right string the wrong way and actually added 
another knot which he then tightened by yanking vigorously at both strings. He wanted to snip them 
open and then plunge the scissors deep into the full abdomen. Not caring whether the cook awoke, he 
crouched over his waist and tore at the strings with his teeth, (p. 29) 

This sadistic nature of Bhola is projected throughout the text. One may wonder if Bhola is a 
sex maniac when he smirks wryly at the plight of the poor couple (a vegetable seller and her husband) 
who satisfy his sexual pangs, when his perverted mind has a fixation for the landlady, when he has an 
eye on the family cook, and when he fantasizes about his sports teacher. Bhola does not show any 
preferences when it comes to sex. He is equally forthcoming and blunt in all his relationships and 
does not get emotionally attached to anyone. So the story or the characters do not move the readers. 
His desire and his body becomes a mere representation of several others. Then why is Upamanyu 
Chatterjee creating such a sex maniac. Before writing this novel Chatterjee stated that he wanted to 
write a pornographic novel. : Weight Loss” is probably is that novel. However, this is not merely a 
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pornographic novel. Chatterjee created a world where positivity is out of reach. In such a world if a 
protagonist is represented he must be like Bhola with full of lust for everyone. Chatterjee explained: 

At the age of fifteen, Bhola in the kitchen at home on a Saturday morning bemoaned his 
stepmother’s strategy of never hiring any sexy servants. His entire life was to be a quest for sex on tap 
and on payment with females and males of the lower orders, (p. 38) 

Mary Mackintosh argues that society constructed itself as pure and safe by labeling some 
persons as ‘deviant’ and ‘criminal’. The label was thus a form of social control that assumed some 
people were naturally deviant. Mackintosh continued that homosexual must be playing a social role 
rather than having a condition. The homosexual has to then be predominantly homosexual in his 
behavior, attitudes and feelings. People expect him to be effeminate. Thus, these social expectations 
will affect even the self conception of the homosexual individual. However, Bhola is not only a 
homosexual; he is bisexual and possessed a bizarre test. He is ‘womanish’ in nature but keeps his 
interest both in male and female. While he was looking to the vegetable vendor in hi locality, his eyes 
measured sexually both the vegetable vendor and his wife similarly. He wanted to lick the sweat out 
of the wife’s cleavage, wondered how many dozens were fucking her and then felt dizzy when he 
thought of the moist heat in her loins. 

Bhola himself wanted to get away from his acquaintance. He wanted to be on his own ‘.to 
lead a life of social and sexual anarchy, if possible driven principally by lust.’(p. 95) Jeffrey Weeks 
argued that sex, as an act attains meaning in social relations. We make choices about sexuality by 
understanding its social and political contexts. Weeks asked us to move away from a moralistic 
approach to sex, treating it as good or bad, to look at the power relations that situate these acts, to see 
how coercive forces in society limit the possibilities of choices, autonomy and pleasure. For Bhola, 
therefore this power relations act in different way. He had his choices in contrast his own body. 
Chatterjee at one point describes: 

Bhola loved Mod’s nakedness. He didn’t have a centimeter of fat on his body. His was the 
slimness of malnourishment. His stomach sank inwards, his hips were wide, flat and high, and his 
thighs wiry, brown and hairless. Bhola would have loved to have a body like Mod’s. 

Thus it is not only his obsession towards sex Bhola is attracted towards figures, he also had 
panache of straight male body. This idea of Bhola’ s liking is shattered when the writer asked us to go 
through his second choice of fat Titli. Bhlola’s entire pocket money was spent for Mod and Titli. 
Rana Dasgupta in one of his review correctly notes that Bhola's dogged sexual pursuit of these two 
people takes over the rest of his life and leads him deeper into middle -class failure: education, career, 
family relationships, marriage and fatherhood are all compromised. As he progressively degrades 
himself, podgy Bhola becomes increasingly obsessed by "weight loss", a dream of becoming slim, but 
also of shedding all excess in his life, and becoming pure. But it is clear that the fantasy of purity will 
always remain otherworldly, because in truth it is a fantasy of death: 

He would sink into the scalding morass and then burn, burn; he would at last emerge in life, 
pale, whittled down to the bone, thin and light, bleached of all desire. (p. 95) 

G. J. V. Prasad noticed that as our ever-growing population, and the increasing number of 
cases of molestations and rapes, and the shocking number of HIV positive people, and our record in 
trafficking and child prostitution, and our venerable Khushwant Singh testify, sex is always present in 
the mind and motivates many of the actions of the average Indian male of any age. Yet, sex is taboo in 
this land of the Kamasutra, the moral police is everywhere and is made up of the very men who will 
do anything for a piece of the ‘evil’ and ‘sick’ action, made so as a result of their public prudery and 
posturing. So millions and millions of Indians indulge in acts that they consider corrupt and 
degrading, living out snatches of sexual fantasies on the suspecting and unsuspecting. Upamanyu 
Chatterjee has always asked uncomfortable questions and here is the one he asks time and again - 
how do we live with ourselves in this country? Weight Loss is about obsession and the main 
character, whose obsessions it maps, is called Bhola, the innocent. Bhola is ruled by his sexual urge, 
for men as well as women (and if circumstances had permitted he might have tried other outlets as 
well, like the cattle he is told village boys lose their virginity too), and constructs his entire life around 
his obsession for Titli, a vegetable vendor, her husband Moti, and assorted other characters like his 
landlady, Mrs. Manchanda. Bhola follows the path of “sexual and spiritual degradation” that the 
subtitle of the novel promises. The novel begins with school where Bhola’s obsession with his 
Physical Education teacher, Anthony, is the stuff of sado-masochist fantasy. While others have 
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graduated to obsessing with their women teachers, Bhola and his friend, Dosto (named after the 
unspellable Russian author but obviously a short cut to name a friend of the protagonist — ‘Dosto to 
aisa’), lust for men mainly, with Dosto in love with his driver and Bhola doing everything to get 
punished by Anthony, to touch him as roughly as the teacher deals with him. This observation 
practically is by every critic and reviewer. It is perhaps because of this unquenching thirst for sex and 
his desire Bhola had to slit his wrist at the age of 37. Bhola, between the ages of eighteen and thirty 
seven, when he died, had just eight sexual partners, four males and four females. Chatterjee 
sarcastically wrote: 

When he reviewed his life while bleeding to death in The Calm Centre that Anin and Dosto 
had created, it pleased him that he had maintained a balance between genders in his choice of lovers. 
(P-154) 

Bhola was a good student, proved later when he stood fourth in private examination. He also 
married to a girl, finally, named Kamala. They had a baby. Despite all these facts his life became 
awkward. In 1992, first of October he had been separated from his wife and child. ‘Living alone was 
simpler and emptier’ (p. 369). His friend, only friend Dosto died. However, after time passed, Titli, 
though looked 60 at her 40, was the object of lust for Bhola: “He pushed his hand underneath her 
kurta, stroked the cleft of her buttocks and then gently began to pump her anus” (p. 391). 

Chatterjee's writing, reviewed Chitrolekha Basu, has gone from being sophomoric to 
soporific. And this is no balmy prose that gently lulls one to sleep: the violence in this book is so 
morbid and nerve-racking, the coupling of kinky sex and mystical Hindu philosophy so bizarre, that 
the reader might want to crash out from sheer exhaustion. Page after page of unbridled libido, in 
which men, women, children and cattle indiscriminately partner one another, is packaged with 
references to pre-Christian Indian texts and spiritual teaching tools. There are celebrated examples of 
authors writing about sexual oddities with great panache, but Chatterjee's attempt completely lacks 
aesthetic content. The graphic detailing is so clinical, and presented in such random excess, that 
there's neither passion nor soul in the sex scenes. After all these Bhola’ s life and its exposition lead 
him to his destruction. It was his blind obsession to sex and lower class male and female made him a 
bizarre hero in a bizarre world. 
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ABSTRACT 

In this present study an attempt is made to study the attitude and awareness level towards 
Human Rights Education among the child labourer working in unorganized sector in 
Lakhimpur Districts of Assam. A sample of 50 child labour On the basis of sex, age and 
speaking language category was selected randomly from different categories of occupations, 
namely hotel workers, domestic servants, shop workers, mechanics (cars and scooters 
repairing) and handymen. A likert type scale and two of the questionnaire was administered to 
collect the data. The data were pooled together and subjected to statistical analysis. Mean 
Standard Deviation, t-value and percentages were used to find out the result. The findings of 
the study clearly indicated a significant difference between attitude and awareness level 
towards human rights. The main reason for engaging them (the children) to work was poverty 
and socio-economic conditions because most of the families belonged to low income group 
for which it is difficult for them to meet their basic needs. This study also suggests some 
measures in this regard. 

Key Words : Attitude, Awareness, Child labour. Human Rights, Sex, Age, Speaking 
language. 


Introduction 

The term ‘child labour’ means ‘working child’ or ‘employed child’. ‘Child labour’ is any 
work done by child for profit. ‘Child labour’ is a derogatory term which translates into child 
exploitation and inhumanity according to sociologists, development workers, medical professionals 
and educationists. They have identified child labour as harmful and hazardous to the child’s 
development needs, both mental and physical. Child labour is done by any working child who is 
under the age specified by law. The word, “work” means full time commercial work to sustain self or 
add to the family income. Child labour is a hazard to a Child’s mental, physical, social, educational, 
emotional and spiritual development. Broadly any child who is employed in activities to feed self and 
family is being subjected to “child labour’. In poor countries some children are helping hands for their 
parents or are employed in factories, commercial organizations or households with the consent of the 
parents. 

Child labour is a very complicated development issue, effecting human society all over the 
world. It is a matter of grave concern that children are not receiving the education and leisure which is 
important for their growing years, because they are sucked into commercial and labourious activities 
which is meant for people beyond their years. According to the statistics given by ILO and other 
official agencies 73 million children between 10 to 14 years of age re employed in economic activities 
all over the world. The figure translates into 13.2 of all children in between 10 to 14 being subjected 
to child labour. It has been researched and proved that the brain of the child develops till the age of 
ten (10), muscles till the age of seventeen (17) and his lungs till the age of (14) fourteen. To be 
specific, any activities which acts as a hazards for the natural human growth and development and 
termed-‘child labour’. It is estimated that there are 60 to 1 15 million working children in India- which 
was the highest in 1996 according to human rights watch. 

Affecting Factors in Child Labour 

It has been observed and repeatedly stated in recent times that ‘child labour’ does not remain 
a mere means of economic exploitation but has become a necessity due to the economic needs of the 
parents and the child himself. Professor Gangrade has iterated that child labour is also caused by 
different factors like social traditions, family attitude, customs, and dearth of schools or parental 
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reluctance to send children to school, industrialization, urbanization, migration etc. It has been 
observed in India and other countries, that the practice of ‘child labour’ is a socio- economic problem. 
Many appalling realities like poverty, over population, unemployment, low wages, illiterate and 
ignorant parents, social prejudices, regressive traditions, poor standard of living, backwardness, 
superstition, low status of women have combined to give birth to the terrible practice of child labour. 
To counter the real situation called child labour and save little humans from abuse at a tender age, the 
government should be compelled to provide compulsory and free education to all children up to the 
age of fourteen years. 

Child Labour and its Policies in India 

Child labour in India is a human right issue for the whole world. It is a serious and extensive 
problem. According to the statistics given by Indian government there are 20 million child labourers 
in the country, while other agencies claim that it is 50 million. The situation of child labourers in India 
is desperate. Children work for eight hours at a stretch with only a small break for meals. The meals 
are also frugal and the children are ill nourished. Most of the migrant children, who cannot go home, 
sleep at their work place, which is very bad for their health and development. Seventy five (75%) 
percent of Indian population still resides in rural areas and are very poor. Children in rural families 
who are ailing with poverty perceive their children as an income generating resource to supplement 
the family income. Parents sacrifice their children’s education to the growing needs of their younger 
siblings in such families and view them as wage earners for the entire clan. Child labour is a 
conspicuous problem in India. Its prevalence is evident in the child work participation rate, which is 
more than that of other developing countries. 

There are specific clauses in the draft of Indian constitution dated 26th January 1950, about 
the child labour policy in India. These are conveyed through different articles in the Fundamental 
rights and the Directive Principles of the State Policy. They lay down four specific policy rules 
regarding child labour. 

1) Article 14 : No child below the age of fourteen shall be employed to work in any factory or mine 
or engaged in any other hazardous employment. 

2) Article 39 (e) : The state shall direct its policy towards securing that the health and strength of 
workers, men and women and the tender age of children are not abused and that they are not forced 
by economic necessity to enter vocations unsuited to there are and strength. 

3) Article 39 (f) : Children shall be given opportunities and facilities to develop in a healthy manner 
and in conditions of freedom and dignity and that childhood and youth shall be protected against 
moral and material abandonment. 

4) Article 45 : The state shall endeavor to provide within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of the constitution for free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years. 

The main legislative measures at the national level are, The Child Labour Prohibition and 
Regulation Act -1986 and The Factories Act -1948. The first act was categorical in prohibiting the 
employment of children below fourteen years of age, and identified 57 processes and 13 occupations 
which were considered dangerous to the health and lives of children. The details of these occupations 
and processes are listed in the schedule to the said Act. The factories act again prohibits the 
employment of children less than fourteen years of age. However an adolescent aged between 15 and 
18 can be recruited for factory employment only after securing a fitness certificate from a medical 
doctor who is authorized. The Act proceeds to prescribe only four an hour’s work period per day for 
children between 14 and 18 years. Children are also not allowed to work in night shifts. 

The Fight against Child Labour : A Timeline 

Eliminating child labour is an essential element in the ILO's (International Labour 
Organization) goal of "Decent Work for All". The ILO tackles child labour not as an isolated issue but 
as an integral part of national efforts for economic and social development. 

1919 : The first International Labour Conference adopts the first international Convention against 
child labour, the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (No. 5). 

1930 : Adoption of the first Forced Labour Convention (No. 29). 

1973 : Adoption of the Minimum Age Convention (No. 138). 
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1992 : The ILO establishes the International Programme on the Elimination of Child Labour (IPEC). 
1996 : Stockholm Declaration and Agenda for Action: The elaboration of the principle that a crime 
against a child in one place is a crime anywhere. The ILO codifies this into an international standard 
by developing a convention three years later which spells out the role of enforcement and penalties. 
1998 : Origin of Global March Against Child Labour 

1998 : Adoption of the ILO Declaration on Lundamental Principles and Rights at Work: Lreedom of 
association, abolition of forced labour, end of discrimination in the workplace and elimination of child 
labour. All ILO member States pledge to uphold and promote these principles. 

1999 : Adoption of the ILO's Worst Lorms of Child Labour Convention (No. 182). Locused world 
attention on the need to take immediate action to eradicate those forms of child labour that are 
hazardous and damaging to children's physical, mental or moral wellbeing. Convention 182 has been 
ratified by 9 out of 10 ILO member States while Convention 138 has been ratified by 4 out of 5 ILO 
Member States. 

2001 : The first Time Bound Programmes on the implementation of Convention 182 and 138 are 
launched by three countries. Over 20 countries are currently implementing time bound programmes 
with ILO support. 

2002 : The ILO publishes its first Global Report on Child Labour and establishes 12 June as World 
Day Against Child Labour. The Organization supports more than 80 countries in formulating their 
own programmes to combat child labour. 

2004 : Lirst ILO global study on the costs and benefits of eliminating child labour says that economic 
benefits would outweigh costs by nearly 6 to 1 . 

2006 : The ILO's second Global Report on Child Labour on child labour says that child labour is 
declining worldwide. 

Rationale of the Study 

A child's rights are non-negotiable. All children are equally entitled to their rights without 
discrimination, regardless of their economic, social or biological background. Their need to work 
because of economic necessity, or other reasons, does not create a new children's "right" to work 
replacing their rights to education, play, and protection from economic exploitation. Lorcing children 
to work for their own survival is society's refutation of their fundamental rights. We envision a society 
where all can act on their own behalf with dignity and freedom, recognizing that they have both the 
right and obligation to develop their full potential and to support the development of others. It has 
been observed that child labours are human being; and children rights are human rights. In human 
society there are fierce hatred, mutual jealousies, insensitiveness to higher values, preoccupation with 
slick game of power politics, the victory of primitive urges, criminality and distortion of the outlook 
which is sensitive to the sanctity of life and to the dignity and worth of individuals, the very condition 
that endanger any civilization and culture. The protection of human rights is very essential. It is the 
need of the hour that children should be made aware of the protection to human rights. Considering 
the facts the present paper intends to study attitude and awareness level of child labourer towards their 
rights and suggest some remedies for the same. 

Objectives 

The following are the objectives of this paper: 

1. To study the Attitude and Awareness level of the child labourer towards Human Rights. 

2. To find out the difference between the sample grouped under the categories of - (a) Sex (Male- 
Lemale), (b) Age (9-11 yrs to 12-14 yrs) (c) Speaking languages (Assamese-Non-Assamese) in 
their Attitude level towards Human Rights. 

3. To find out the difference between the sample grouped under the categories of - (a) Sex (Male- 
Lemale), (b) Age (9-11 yrs to 12-14 yrs) (c) Speaking languages (Assamese-Non-Assamese) in 
their Awareness level towards Human Rights. 

4. To examine the influence of socio-economic condition and poverty for leading children into work. 

Hypotheses 

1. There is no significant difference between the mean score of the sample grouped under the 
categories of (a) Sex (Male-Lemale), (b) Age (9-11 yrs to 12-14 yrs), (c) Speaking languages 
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(Assamese-Non- Assamese) in their Attitude level towards Human Rights. 

2. There is no significant difference between the mean score of the sample grouped under the 
categories of (a) Sex (Male -Female), (b) Age (9-11 yrs to 12-14 yrs), (c) Speaking languages 
(Assamese-Non-Assamese) in their Awareness level towards Human Rights. 

3. There is no significant influence of socio-economic condition and poverty for leading children 
into work. 

Methodology 

In view of the objectives of the present study, the investigator has adopted the ‘Descriptive 
Survey Method’ of educational research. The details are as follows: 

(i) Study area : The present study is undertaken in Assam, situated in the Himalayan foothills, the 
land of blue hills and red rivers with the area of 78,438 square kilometers and it represents 2.39 
per cent of the total land area of the country. Assam is surrounded by international boundaries 
extending up to nearly 3200 km. It is divided into 27 districts, out of them; the investigator 
selected Lakhimpur district. The total area of Lakhimpur district is 2277 sq. km. And it is dived 
into 2261.26 and 15.74 sq. km. as rural and urban areas respectively. Total number of population 
of Lakhimpur district is 8,89,010. 

(ii) Population and Sample : The population of the present study consisted of 20 nos. of male and 
30 nos. of female labour from Lakhimpur town. The Total of 50 samples were classified as, 12 
nos. child labours in the age group of (9-11 yrs) and 38 in the age group of (12-14 yrs); 25 each 
from Assamese and Non Assamese language speaking group. The total sample of 50 child 
labours upto 14 years were taken from different categories of occupations, namely hotel workers, 
domestic servants, shop workers, mechanics (cars and scooters repairing) and handymen. 

(iii) Tools : (a) An attitude scale was developed and administered to the selected labourer. This is a 
Likert type five Point Scale. Responses range from Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Undecided 
(U), Disagree (D) and strongly Disagree (SD). The responses are given a weightage of 5, 4, 3, 2 
andl respectively for the positive items and reverse, i.e. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 respectively for the 
negative statements. The total score is the summation of each item checked. The Scale consists 
of 20 items. The minimum score obtained can be 20 (20x1), and the maximum can be 
100(20x5), other scores ranging in between these limits, (b) A 20 item questionnaire was 
prepared and administered to seek the information about the awareness level of child labourers 
towards human rights. Each question item carries 1 (one) marks. There are two sections of 
questions; A (multiple choices) & B (true/false) consists of 10 items respectively. The range of 
score is 0-20. (c) A questionnaire consists of 10 question items (close form) for seeking 
information about their socio-economic status and the reason behind their works. 

(iv) Data Collection : The scale and the questionnaires were handed over to the sample group to fill 
up it on their own. 

(v) Statistical Technique used in the Study : The obtained data was pooled together and calculated 
Mean, Standard Deviation, t-value and Percentages to find out the attitude and awareness level 
of the sample group. 

(vi) Delimitation of the Study : It is not possible to cover and control all the factors in such a study. 
So, the investigator compelled to confine this study to some limited aspects only: 

1 . The child labourers of 9-14 yrs in the town area of Lakhimpur District. 

2. A sample of 50 child labourers (Hindu, Muslim and Christian) from Lakhimpur District. 

3. The child labourers working in the Unorganized Sector, namely garage works, handymen, 
hotel workers, shop workers and helpers (house-hold). 

4. The variable like attitude and awareness level in relation to sex, age and speaking languages. 

5. The factors like socio-economic conditions and poverty. 

Results and Interpretation: 

The investigator collected the data from a selected sample of 50 child labourers from the town 
area of Lakhimpur district. The pattern of analysis followed the requirements outlined in the statement 
of objectives and the hypotheses. 

Objective 1 : To study the Attitude and Awareness level of the child labourer towards Human Rights. 
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Table 1. Attitude and Awareness levels of sample 

groups towards Human Ri 

ghts 

Variables 

Maximum Score 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Attitude level 

100 

50 

56.02 

12.19 

Awareness Level 

20 

50 

9.26 

2.266 


Table 1 revealed that the mean value of attitude and awareness scores of child labour is 56.02 
and 9.98 with a standard deviation of 12.19 and 2.917 respectively. This indicates that the attitude 
level of child labour in Lakhimpur district is high as it is more than 50 percent and the awareness level 
is less than 50 percent. This indicates that the attitude level of the sample group towards human rights 
is more than their awareness level. So it needs to take the situation seriously by the Government. 
Parents and NGO’s. The child labourer were categorized mainly on the basis of sex, age and speaking 
languages, and the groups were compared to find out whether there exist any significant differences 
between them by employing ‘t’-test. 

Hypothesis 1 : There is no significant difference between the mean score of the sample grouped 
under the categories of (a) Sex (Male -Female), (b) Age (9-11 yrs to 12-14 yrs) (c) Speaking languages 
(Assamese-Non-Assamese) in their Attitude level towards Human Rights. 


Table 2: Attitude Level of Sample Groups towards Human Rights 


SI. 

No. 

Categories 

N 

M 

SD 

Categories 

Compared 

t-value 

Significance 

Level 

1 . 

Male 

20 

46.40 

12.11 

1 &2 

2.43 

0.01 

2. 

Female 

30 

55.36 

13.19 

3. 

9 - 1 1 yrs 

12 

44.58 

12.13 

3 & 4 

2.20 

0.01 

4. 

12 - 14 yrs 

38 

54.60 

12.53 

5. 

Assamese speaking 

25 

55.32 

14.04 

5 & 6 

1.917 

0.05 

6. 

Non-Assamese speaking 

25 

48.24 

11.976 


Table 2 reveals that the t-values computed for the mean differences between male and female 
(2.43), 9-11 yrs and 12-14 yrs of age (2.20) and Assamese speaking and Non-Assamese speaking 
children (1.917) are all significant (d.f.=48) at 0.01 and 0.05 level of confidence. The attitude level of 
female, the child labour of 12-14 yrs and Assamese speaking group are found to have higher mean 
scores, indicates that they have high and more or less same attitude level. The results indicate that 
there is significant difference between the sample groups in their attitude level towards human rights. 
Thus, the Hypotheses 1 (a), (b) and (c) stand rejected. 

Hypothesis 2 : There is no significant difference between the mean score of the sample grouped 
under the categories of (a) Sex (Male -Female), (b) Age (9-11 yrs to 12-14 yrs) (c) Speaking languages 
(Assamese-Non-Assamese) in their Awareness level towards Human Rights. 


Table 3. Awareness Level of Sample Groups towards Human Rights 


SI. 

No. 

Categories 

N 

M 

SD 

Categories 

Compared 

t-value 

Significance 

level 

1 . 

Male 

20 

10.5 

3.069 

1 &2 

1.029 

N.S. 

2. 

Female 

30 

9.63 

2.809 

3. 

9-11 yrs 

12 

9.727 

2.49 

3 & 4 

0.32 

N.S. 

4. 

12-14 yrs 

38 

10.05 

3.05 

5. 

Assamese speaking 

25 

9.48 

2.75 

5 & 6 

1.217 

N.S. 

6. 

Non-Assamese speaking 

25 

10.48 

3.04 


Table 3 reveals that the all t-values computed for the mean differences between the sample 
groups are not significant at any level of confidence. The attitude level of male, the child labour of 12- 
14 yrs and Non-Assamese speaking group are found to have higher mean scores, indicates that their 
awareness level is little higher than the female, 9-11 yrs age group and Assamese speaking group. The 
results indicate that there is significant difference between the sample groups in their awareness level 
towards human rights. Thus, the Hypotheses 2 (a), (b) and (c) stand retained. 
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Hypothesis 3 : There is no significant influence of socio-economic condition and poverty for leading 
children into work. 

A qualitative analysis was made pertaining to examine the influence of socio-economic 
condition and poverty for leading children into work. Percentage of scores for each question items 
was calculated and result is made based on the total score. 

It is revealed that about 56% (28) child workers were Hindus (Assamese, Nepali, Bodo and 
Hazong) 30% (15) Muslims and only 14% (7) were Christian (Tea-tribes). About 40% (20), child 
workers were garage works and handymen; 16% (8) hotel workers and 12% (6) shop workers and 
32% (16) were helpers (house-hold). The study showed that 41.6% (21) children worked for 10-12 
hours per day, 38% (19) for more than 12 hours per day and 20% (10) worked between 8-10 hours per 
day. Approximately 28.2% (14) children received occasional allowances, 34.5% (17) received first 
aid when needed, and 37.3% (19) got free food. Most of the child workers 41.4% (20) had 3-5 
members in the family, 36% (18) had 5-7 members in their family and 24% (12) had 7 or more 
members. Most of the fa mi lies {76%, (38)} earned between Rs. 1000-1500 per month which was the 
main cause for the child labours. About 50% (25) child workers felt that their salary was good 
whereas the rest felt it was average. Majority of the child worker 87% (43) had studied till Class IV- 
VI and 14% (7) workers studied up to class IV. A majority of child labours 77.2% (39) received their 
salary themselves, and the salary of only 21.8% (11) children was given directly to the 
parents/guardians. However, a majority of child worked as part-time workers, and did not earn more 
than Rs.500 to Rs.1000. Around 80% (40) of the children used the money as a part of their family 
income. Majority of the child labourers were satisfied with their work, and some were also 
enthusiastic to learn more skills as they got more money at a very young age. 

The result indicated that the main reason for engaging them (the children) to work was 
poverty and socio-economic conditions because most of the families belonged to low income group 
for which it is difficult for them to meet their basic needs. Hence the projected Hypothesis stands 
retained. 

Summary of Findings 

The summary of findings of the study is as follows 

i) The attitude level of the sample group towards human rights is more than their awareness level. 

ii) The attitude level of female, the child labour of 12-14 yrs and Assamese speaking group are 
found to have high and more or less same attitude level. Significant difference is observed 
between the sample groups in their attitude level towards human rights. 

iii) The attitude level of male, the child labour of 12-14 yrs and Non- Assamese speaking group are 
found to have higher mean scores, indicates that their awareness level is little higher than the 
female, 9-11 yrs age group and Assamese speaking group. The results indicate that there is 
significant difference between the sample groups in their awareness level towards human rights. 

iv) The main reason for engaging them (the children) to work was poverty and socio-economic 
conditions because most of the families belonged to low income group for which it is difficult 
for them to meet their basic needs. 

Suggestions 

The following are suggested in the present study : 

• Adult literacy programmes should be encouraged. 

• Street plays, meetings, etc. can be organized to create awareness among the community against 
child labour. 

• Governments, NGOs and the community should work together towards prevention of child labour 
and providing facilities of education, extra nutrition and health care. 

• Building behavioural skills such as assertiveness, decision making, seeking help, communication 
and boosting self esteem, etc. should be undertaken in order to help transform information into 
action. 

• The Central and State Governments should internalize the linking up processes of poverty 
alleviation, health support and elementary education in a unified manner to eliminate child labour 
supply and demand aspects effectively. 
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• Half time school and half time work arrangement was also recommended so that children who 
were compelled to work due to their life situation were not deprived of their right to education and 
full development. 

• The Government should make sincere efforts to promote the small family norm which would help 
to reduce fertility and the number of family members who have to be fed within the limited 
resources available. 

Conclusion 

The future of a community is in the well being of its children. The above fact is beautifully 
expressed by Wordsworth in his famous lines “child is father of the man”. So it becomes imperative 
for the health of a nation to protect its children from premature labor which is hazardous to their 
mental, physical, educational and spiritual development needs. It is urgently required to save children 
from the murderous clutches of social injustice and educational deprivation, and ensure that they are 
given opportunities for healthy, normal and happy growth. 
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ABSTRACT 

The teaching of mathematics should enhance the child’s resources to think and reason, to 
visualize and handle abstractions, to formulate and solve problems. This broad spectrum of 
aims can be covered by teaching relevant and important mathematics embedded in the child’s 
experience. Succeeding in mathematics should be seen as the right of every child. So 
mathematics teaching is very challenging job for any mathematics teacher. This paper is 
intended to stimulate discussion related to the present challenge of mathematics teaching in 
school level and also gives some attention towards a way to meet the challenge by preparing 
of activity sheet for the students in the mathematics classroom. 

Key Words : Activity Sheet 

Introduction 

The ideas of ‘modern’ mathematics have led to a re-evaluation of mathematical education. 
Recent development has emphasized that [1] most children can appreciate, understand and enjoy the 
abstractness of mathematics more easily when they are given practical as well as theoretical 
significance. Many of the practical activities which teachers associated with mathematics are well 
suited to group work in his classroom. Ninness et al. (2005) [2] concluded that technology use can 
help students’ make significant gains in mathematical achievement and conceptual understanding. 
Koehler and Grouws (In Grouws, 1992) [3] have suggested that teachers' behavior is influenced by 
their knowledge of: the mathematics content being taught, how students might learn or understand 
that particular content and of the methods of teaching of that particular content. Also influencing 
teachers' behaviors are teachers' attitudes and beliefs about teaching and mathematics. Khasim Pasha 
Sd , Nalla Janardhan Rao, P. Veerababu (2012) [4] conclusions were drawn that Students taught with 
mathematics laboratory achieved better than those taught without it. Okigbo and Osuafor (2008), [4] 
Naik (20 10)[5] have articulated the fact that in the modern day technology oriented society, the use of 
mathematics laboratory is essential for injecting joy of learning among the students while learning 
mathematics. 

Objectives 

The study aimed at fulfilling the following objectives : 

• To study the Present challenges of mathematics teaching. 

• To list down the guidelines for a teacher in incorporating innovations in teaching Mathematics. 

• To list down the general format of activity sheet: 

• To develop some activity sheets 

• To collect and analysis about the opinion of mathematics teachers in regard to the usefulness of 
activity sheets 

Operational Definitions 

Activity Sheet: Student does some mathematical activity in a sheet after proper instruction of 
the teacher in the mathematical laboratory as well as classroom in teaching-learning process. The 
sheet is called Activity sheet. 

Present Challenges of Mathematics Teaching 

When children’s body is arrested in desk and bench for hours and mind is caged in the 
textbook and blackboard, the result is - what it is today students don’t enjoy mathematics whereas 
their future and career is dependent so much on doing well in this subject. The children rejoice 
mathematics rather than turning into phobic. So the mathematics teacher faced some challenges in 
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their classroom : 

1. Sustaining interest : In a large mathematics classroom (means the student-teacher ratio is more 
than 1:50) securing attention of the students is a big challenge of a mathematics teacher. 
Mathematics teaching demands individual attention especially for backward students. 

2. Arousing motivation : This is another major challenge of any mathematics teacher. Student cannot 
correlate the concept of mathematics with their practical world. For this reason they are not 
motivated in this subject. 

3. Teaching tool : In this subject there have several abstract concepts. Students are perceive that 
abstract concepts with the help of appropriate teaching tool. In this connection, Technology serves 
a great role in mathematics classroom. 

4. Learning assistant : Students are not rectified their mistakes immediately by their teacher 

Guidelines for a Teacher in Incorporating Innovations in Teaching Mathematics 

• For effective transaction of the curriculum and achievement of curricular objectives appropriate 
method and pedagogic resources should be used in providing learning experiences to the students. 

• A number of factors need to be considered while making use of a particular method and pedagogic 
resource: learner’s capabilities, availability of resources, entry behavior, entry behavior, school 
environment, objectives to be achieved, the nature of content and the teacher’s own preparation 
and mastery. 

• Decide on and plan in advance the innovative idea that the teacher would be incorporating to 
transact a particular concept so that loss of instructional time is prevented or minimized. 

• The immediate environment of the learner both natural and human should be used when and where 
possible for making learning concrete and meaningful. 

• Involve the students in the process of learning by taking them beyond the process of listening to 
that of thinking, reasoning and doing. 

• In order to promote self-study skills use of library and resource center needs to be encouraged. 

• Receiving regular feedback for teaching and learning should be an inbuilt component of teaching- 
learning process. Continuous and comprehensive evaluation has to be ensured as it plays an 
important role for the required modification in teaching-learning process. 

• Mathematics-teachers’ organizations at different levels should be formed where sharing of ideas 
and experiences, developing resources in a collaborative manner and the mechanisms that enable 
teachers to carry out innovations is being discussed. Mathematics-teachers’ organizations can be 
instrumental in establishing a climate of confidence in carrying out innovations and a positive 
attitude to new approaches in teaching mathematics. 

• Properly instruct and guide the students for carrying out different activities and precautionary 
measures should be taken so that students are not misguided. 

• Any facilities journals and modern books of professional interest. Any facilities of in-service 
should be availed of for improving teaching of mathematics. 

General format of activity sheet 

The general format of activity sheet follows the following items : 

1 . Announcing the content/ topic / theme. 

2. Class. 

3. Time. 

4. Formulating objectives. 

5. Determine pre-requisite learning experiences.. 

6. Building motivating strategies. 

7. List of materials required. 

8. Procedure. 

9. Observations. 

10. Remarks. 

Some Activity Sheets 

The present researcher considered the basic principles of activities and keeping in view the 
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above stated general format of activity sheet was developed the following activity sheet of secondary 
mathematics syllabus. 

Activity Sheet- 1 

Approximate Value of n Time : 45 min 

Objective : 

To measure the diameter of the circle 
To measure the circumference of the circle 
To determine the approximate Value of n 
To calculate average 

Essential Requirement : Different circular plates / sheets, measuring tape, threads. 

Activity 1 : 

1 . Students will be divided into groups of 3 or 4. 

2. The teacher will distribute different circular plates / sheets (e.g. expired c.d., circular lid of any 
container) or students may bring such objects from their home. 

3. The teacher will ask them to measure maximum length of chord of the circular plate / sheet with 


the help of a measuring tape. 

4. The teacher will ask them to repeat the measurement at least for three times. 

5. The teacher will ask them to record the obtained measurement one by one in the following table: 


Number of 
observation 

Measurement of the maximum length of chord 
i.e. diameter of the circle 

Remarks 

1 . 


The diameter of the circle is 

2. 


3. 


total 



average 



Class: IX 

Pre-requisite learning experience : 

To measure any length by measuring tape 
To know about the term chord, diameter, 
circumference, ratio 


6. The teacher will ask them to calculate the average of the three obtained values as put it in the given 
table (above). 

7. The teacher will help the pupil to conclude in geometrical language. 

Activity 2 : 

1. The teacher will ask them to measure circular length of the circular plate / sheet i.e. the 
circumference of the circular plate / sheet with the help of threads and measuring tape. 

2. The teacher will ask them to repeat the measurement at least for three times. 

3. The teacher will ask them to record the obtained measurement one by one in the following table: 


Number of observation 

Measurement of the 
circumference of the circle 

Remarks 

1 . 


The circumference of the circle 

2. 


3. 


total 



average 



4. The teacher will ask them to calculate the average of the three obtained values as put it in the given 
table (above). 

5. The teacher will help the pupil to conclude in geometrical language. 
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Activity 3 : Teacher now fill the following table on the blackboard with student’s cooperation. 


Groups 

Diameter 

Circumference 

Circumference/ diameter 






























Conclusion : 

The ratio of circumference and diameter is nearly equal to 


Further Discursion 

After finish the activities teacher discuss about the following: 

• The ratio of circumference and diameter is constant. 

• We symbolize this constant as n. 

• The value of jt is 3. 14 

• The value of n is also 22/7. 

• The formula of circumference. 

Activity Sheet-2 : 

Trigonometrical values at different angles Time: 45 min. Class: X 

Objective : Pre-requisite learning experience : 

To determine the trigonometrical value at To measure any length by measuring tape 

30°, 45°, 60° To measure the angle with the help of a protector 

Essential requirement : 

Following type of instrument, protector, scale 
A 

B 

C 

D 


OEFGH 

1 . Students will be divided into groups of 3 or 4. 

2. The teacher distributes above type of manipulative material. 

3. The teacher asks them to measure the length of OA, OB, OC, OE, OF, OG, OH, BE, CF, DG with 
the help of a measuring tape / scale. 

4. The teacher asks them to measure the angle of AOH, BOE, COF, DOG with the help of a 
protector. 

5. The teacher asks them to record the obtained measurement one by one in the following table : 
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DOG 

OD 


DG/OD 


Sin 0 


OG 


OG/OD 


Cos 0 


DG 


DG/OG 


Tan 0 



Conclusion : 

The value of : 



LO 

O 

0 

45° 

0 

O 

SO 

Sin 0 




Cos 0 




Tan 0 





Activity sheet-3 

Translation Time:40 min. Class: VIII 

Objective : Pre-requisite learning experience : 

To establish the properties of translation To measure any length by measuring tape / scale 

Essential requirement : 

White hard sheet, different geometrical plane figure (made by hard board), pencil, scale 

Activity : 

1 . Students will be divided into groups of 3 or 4. 

2. The teacher distributes different geometrical plane figure (made by hard board) and a white hard 
sheet. 

3. The teacher asks them to put the figure on the White hard sheet and draw its outline 

4. The teacher asks them to move the plane figure in a direction. 

5. The teacher asks them to draw the outline at last position. 

6. The teacher asks them to name the two figures (such as ABC & PQR). 

7. The teacher asks them to measure the lengths and complete the following table. 




Table 1 


For figure ABC 

For figure PQR 

Remarks 

AB = 

PQ - 


BC = 

QR = 


CA = 

RP = 



Tal 

)le2 

Fength of AP 

Fength of BQ 

Fength of CR 

Remarks 






Conclusion 

• After translation the shape of plane figure is 

• Each point of plane figure traverses distance and in the same direction. 

• The orientation of the figure remains 
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• Line segments joining each points and its image (i.e. AP, BQ, CR) are and 


• The distance between each pair of points (i.e. AB & PQ) remains 

• Co-linearity of points remains 

• There are no fixed points. 

Activity sheet-4 

Corresponding angles, alternate angles, Time: 40 min. 

Opposite angles. Opposite internal angles Class: VII 

Objective : Pre-requisite learning experience : 

To examine the relation between To measure any length by measuring tape 

corresponding angles, alternate angles, To measure the angle with the help of a protector 

opposite angles, opposite internal angles 

Essential requirement : 

White hard sheet, 6 pieces strings/wires, protector, pencil. 

Activity : 

1 . Students will be divided into groups of 3 or 4. 

2. The teacher will distribute a white sheet and 6 pieces strings/wires. 

3. The teacher will ask them to attach the 6 pieces strings/wires in the White hard sheet by the 
following ways : 



4. The teacher will ask them to measure different angles with the help of protector. 

5. The teacher will ask them to complete the following table: 
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Angles 

Figure 1 

Figure2 

Remarks 

Corresponding angles 

i. AGE= 

CHG= 

i. PXT= 

RYX= 


ii. EGB= 

GHD= 

ii. TXQ= 

XYS= 

iii. AGH= 

CHF= 

iii. PXY= 

RYU= 

iv. HGB= 

FHD= 

iv. YXQ= 

UYS= 

Alternate angles 

i. AGH= 

GHD= 

i. PXY= 

XYS= 


ii. BGH= 

CHG= 

ii. QXY= 

RYX= 

Opposite angles 

i. AGE= 

HGB= 

i. PXT= 

YXQ= 


ii. AGH= 

EGB= 

ii. PXY= 

QXT= 

iii. CHF= 

DHG= 

iii. RYU= 

SYX= 

iv. CHG= 

FGD= 

iv. RYX= 

SYU= 

Opposite internal angles 

i. AGH= 

CHG= 

i. PXY= 

RYX= 


Sum of two 
angles 


Sum of two 
angles 


ii. BGH= 

DHG= 

ii. QXY= 

SYX= 

Sum of two 
angles 


Sum of two 
angles 



Conclusions : 

1. A straight line cuts two other straight lines; altogether angles are formed at two 

points. 

2. There are types of angles. These are : 

i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

• A straight line cuts two other parallel straight lines ; 

1 . The corresponding angles are 

2. The alternate angles are 

3. The sum of opposite internal angles are 

Research Design : 

This research was basically a survey approach. 

Sample : The researcher selected a purposive sample of 17 mathematics teachers of Bengali medium 
schools recognized by WBBSE. 

Tool : Researcher used a format of activity sheets and an opinionniare format for realization of the 
opinion about whether the sheets were helped to meet the challenges such as sustaining interest 
learning assistant arousing motivation and teaching tool. 

Method used: Researcher personally met each of the 17 teachers, distributed a copy of format of 
activity sheets and an opinionniare format then collected the suggestion from the teachers. 
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Data Collection : Researcher collected the all the copies with suggestion from all respondents and 
then organized the entire data for further action. 


Frequency for Different Suggestions 



Sustaining Learning Arousing Teaching 

Interest Assistant Motivation Tool 


■ No remark 

■ No advantage 
Quite beneficial 

■ Beneficial 


Chart : Bar diagram for occurrences of different reasons given by each respondent 


Main Findings 

Researcher found that about 60% of the total respondents agree that these sheets are used for 
sustaining interest, learning assistant and arousing motivation. She also found that about 80% of the 
total respondents agree that these sheets are used as teaching tool. 

Conclusion 

After completion of the present study, the researcher comes to the conclusion that preparing 
these activity sheets in this way helps to meet the challenges such as sustaining interest learning 
assistant, Arousing motivation Teaching tool. 
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ABSTRACT 

The District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) had been an offshoot of the policy of 
universalisation of Elementary Education taken during 8th five year plan. It was envisaged 
that within 2020 A.D., India's commitment towards universalisation of elementary education 
would be realized. With this avowed objective into consideration, the district was identified as 
the nodal agency to realize the DPEP. The District of Cooch Behar, one of the five districts of 
the state of West Bengal, was identified for the realization of the programme. The uniqueness 
of the district having distinctive politico-cultural legacy calls for a new kind of search to 
understand its back-ground. In this paper, an attempt has been made to identify the legacy of 
education what Cooch Behar has inherited from its feudatory past to understand the post- 
merger setting of the district to carryout the responsibility of realizing the universalisation of 
primary education in Cooch Behar. 

Introduction 

District Primary Education Programme in Cooch-Behar : 

One of the principal thrust areas of the 8th five year plan (1992-97) was to bring vitality and 
momentum to the Universal Primary Education Programme (UPEP) with definite objective to 
increase retention, improvement of quality specification of minimum levels of learning and their 
attainment by the learners. It is, indeed, for the first time, the 8 th plan suggested that the District will 
be treated as a unit of educational planning and programme implementation. More specially, the 
backward distinct will be given priority for getting assistance for the realization of District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP). 

The DPEP launched in 1996-97 has been a recent effort to translate the idea of district 
planning into concrete action with the accompanying financial outlays. Under this programme, 
district's specific educational plans are developed through a participatory process. The DPEP 
underlines the need for reconstruction of primary education as a whole instead of piecemeal 
implementation of schemes and it follows an integrated approach to educational development. As a 
follow up of the centrally sponsored scheme of Universalization of Elementary Education, the DPEP 
has been undertaken. The principal thrusts of the programme are: 

1 . Universal enrolment and universal retention 

2. Substantial improvement of the quality of education 

3. Creation of creative teaching - learning environment. 

An integrated approach has been undertaken to realize the DPEP towards developing and 
formulating a location specific and culture - friendly, training, orientation and persuasion programmes 
in terms of contents, methodologies, design and impact. 

The District of Cooch Behar and DPEP : The Present Status : 

During 8 th Plan period, the District Primary Education Programme covered 42 districts from 
seven selected states of India. Educationally backward districts, based on the female literacy rates, 
were selected for the implementation of the programme. Out of the top 200 backward districts of 
India, the district Cooch Behar was brought under DPEP. The programme was funded by various 
international agencies. For DPEP in Cooch Behar, the assistance came from the British Overseas 
Development Administration, London. 

Predominantly an agricultural district, Cooch Behar holds certain unique characteristics. The 
present district of Cooch Behar had been a tiny princely state with all its feudal characteristics. It was 
merged with India in 1949 and designated as a special status state. However, only in 1950, 1st 
January, the state was subsequently merged with the state of West Bengal as one of its constituent 
districts. The district of Cooch Behar is one of the few districts in India where the S.C. Population has 
out-numbered the general caste population. 
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According to Census Data (2011), the Total Population of the district is 28,22,780 out of 
which there are 14,53,590 males (51.49%) & 13,69,190 females (48.51%). Another salient feature of 
the district is that scheduled caste population outnumbers the general caste population and its 
percentage to total population is represented by Scheduled Caste (50.1%) and Scheduled Tribe 
(0.58%) respectively. In the district, Hindu population (76.44%) exceeds far more than Muslim 
population (23.34%). Cooch Behar which is the administrative headquarter of the district of Cooch 
Behar consists of 5 sub-divisions, 8 police stations, 12 blocks, each of which has a Panchayat Samity 
and 128 Gram Panchayats. The district has 6 towns including Cooch Behai - having municipal status. 
With regard to the status of literacy, in Cooch Behar district it is 75.49% below the state average 
77.08%. It is also noticeable that within the same district while urban literacy level is at 89.01% 
which is little more than higher than the state average (85.54%), the same for the rural area is barely 
73.87% a little more less than the state average (72.97) and it is to a substantial extent i.e. 12% lower 
than the urban one. Again within the same populace, the difference between male (81.52%) and 
female literacy (69.08%) has been to the tune of 12.44%. Thus the literacy rate of women has been 
still marginal. 

The DPEP has rightly envisaged all the areas of backwardness and by way of innovating 
different agencies having people's participation from grass root in micro planning through the process 
of sensitization, motivation and persuasion to make the programme a success. The different resource 
centers at various levels of the district at the Blocks and Panchayats, Women's Organization, ICDs, 
CARE, DRDA, NIC, educational institutions, organs related to rural development etc. have been 
constituted to provide the programme an integrated shape. For proper supervision, a District Level 
Co-ordination Committee (DLCC) was set up in which Sabhadhipati, Zilla Parishad, Cooch Behar is 
the Chairman and District Magistrate of Cooch Behar is the Secretary. Under DLCC, a District Core 
Committee has been set up in which Chairman, District Primary School Council (DPSC) was the 
Chairman and D. I. of Schools (PE) is the Secretary. There also has one expert-member and other two 
members in the District Core Committee for supervising the plan of action and constructing new 
frame in any Sector. Thus, the overall development of all-round primary education has been given an 
idealistic thought by the members of the District Planning Team for DPEP, Cooch Behar. 

Discussion 

Historical Perspective of Primary Education in Cooch Behar State 

The move towards an all round development of Primary Education in the district of Cooch 
Behar has not been an attempt devoid of history. The Cooch Behar setting has had a definite historical 
perspective set by feudal rulers -Maharajas of Koch-Bihar. Such a legacy has to be explored to 
understand the cross-currents of an evolving society and to establish a linkage between the past and 
the present. A historical search of the background of educational development of the area seems 
ineluctable. 

During the reign of Viswa Singha ( 1510 ), the first ruler referred in the documented history 
of Coochbehar, the patronage of education given by the Koch-Bihar Court only encouraged Sanskrit 
learning for general people while Persian was taught in the royal family for royal interest 1 1 ’. Education 
was then confined within elite class. For first three hundred and fifty years, the Maharajas did not 
make any attempt to universalize education among subjects. Only after 1857 and especially under the 
influence of British system of education and renaissance in Bengal, attempts had been made to install 
educational institutions in Koch-Bihar State. Maharajas, during that period took an active role for 
realizing the goal of fostering education among their subjects. The process started with installation of 
a vernacular school named 'Sadar ME School ' in 1857. However, initially, it was restricted for the 
people of royal family, but in course of time, it was made open to general public (2) . 

In recognition of the good services done by Col. Jenkins, an English medium school after his 
name was established in 1861. In the beginning, it taught up to third standard of entrance curriculum 
and in 1870 the school was upgraded to tenth standard. This was the milestone from which the 
'Popular Education' had been started in Koch-Bihar. In 1865, the number of village schools (primary 
schools) came up to 58, of which 37 were aided and 21 unaided. Included in these 58 schools, 5 
schools were for girls, the total number of girls being 130. In the same year a Paining class was 
opened to orient teachers for these schools. For the management of these schools, a separate 
department was set up in 1870. The objectives of the department were i) to advise in all matters 
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connected with education, ii) to inspect and examine the schools and iii) to deliver occasional lectures. 
The first whole time Superintendent of Education Rev. Robinson was appointed in 1870 for spreading 
education to the interior. This was obviously the first bold step towards education by the controlling 
British Government. In the same year, the great educationalist Babu Kashika Nath Mukherjee was 
appointed the Superintendent of Education in place of Rev. Robinson. This was the golden era of 
education experienced by the process of modernization and westernization (3) . In 1871-72, the number 
of state schools was 4, the aided schools 49 and the number of unaided schools 29, making up a total 
of 82. The total expenditure was Rs.28,506. The subsequent developments for proper supervision and 
establishment of new schools, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, a Sub- 
Inspector of Schools and four Inspector Pundits were appointed between 1876 and 1878. 

During the year 1878-79, the total number of Primary Schools was 222 of which 146 were aided and 
76 the unaided primary schools. The number of school going children was 5,787 which were 13.38 
percent of the total male children at School going age. The aggregate expenditure of the education 
Department for the cause of Primary Education was Rs. 17,270 of which Rs.7,867 was contributed by 
the state, 13.75 percent of the total educational budget and the people's share was Rs.9,403. This 
indicates that the expenditure by the public going hand in hand with the expansion of the Department. 
The number of girls’ primary schools was 49 of which 33 were aided and 16, the unaided. The total 
number of girls student was 651 and the expenditure was Rs.3,125. 

In the subsequent years, the educational system fell down abruptly due to various causes 
which are as follows : 

i) Curtailment of the state grant towards education, 

ii) On perceiving therefore that the State grants were being withdrawn from schools already in the 
enjoyment of them, the hopes of a large number of unaided institutions of ever obtaining aid were 
extinguished, and the schools ceased to exit. 

iii) The death of great educational policy planner K. N. Mukherjee, Superintendent of Education 
Department. 

iv) Many of the Superintendent Staff, Pandits, Gurus & C, were employed on 1881 census work and 
were unable to devote their attention and duties. 

v) A small portion (0.6%) of the estimated budget was spent for primary education. 

vi) The principal portion (88.71 per cent) of the normal allotment for education had to be taken away 
for higher education purposes. 

vii) Abolition of the post of Superintendent of education. 

In the meanwhile, the Department of Education in the state was subjected to some radical 
changes to develop the Educational Policy inaugurated by His Highness Maharaja Nripendra Narayan 
Bhup Bhahadur in council in 1884. This was first time that a new educational Policy was framed for 
spreading the education, especially the primary education to the grass-root level. The education 
department had to be given a new shape. A whole time Inspector of Schools was placed in charge of 
Primary and Secondary Schools result of which their rate of growth was making a steady progress. 
The Table shown below gives the variation of growth of Primary Education during (1888-89 to 1899- 
1900) 


Year 

1888 - 89 

1892 - 93 

1895 - 96 

1899 - 1900 

No. of Primary Schools 

231 

241 

268 

304 

No. of Pupils 

6317 

7013 

8821 

8875 


The establishment of the Victoria College marked the year 1888 as one ushering in a 
fundamental change in the education system. Till then the measures adopted for the development of 
higher education in the state, absorbed a considerable portion of the Budget r//lotment originally set 
apart for the cause of Primary Education, necessitating the abolition of a number of schools and the 
consequent removal of the men employed therein; at the same time creating a feeling of uneasiness in 
the minds of those who were retained; as it was feared that requirement for the collage and higher 
education might led to a further curtailment of the amount set apart for primary education. With a 
view to remove this feeling and restore the confidence of the staff interested in the cause of primary 
education, first time the general education budget a/lctment separated, leaving a fixed sum entirely at 
the disposal of Inspector of Schools. Thus, instead of increasing the number of schools, state 
education department forced to establish the institutional development and health environment. As a 
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result, some constructed change occurred in last decade of the nineteenth century which is as shown in 
the figure given below: 


The Comparison of the Progress of Primary Education in the State with that of the neighboring 
British Districts 

Percentage of boys at School No. of boys at school (n) X 100% 

to the boys of school going age = No. of boys of school going age (N) 

= Determination factor (S) 


District 

Determination factor (S) of the Corresponding Year 


1891-92 

1893-94 

1895-96 

1897-98 

1899-1900 

1901-1902 

Rungpur 

9.0 

13.1 

15.3 

15.5 

16.5 

16.7 

Rajshahi 

10.0 

12.8 

17.5 

17.8 

16.2 

16.5 

Dinajpur 

13.0 

16.3 

17.2 

17.6 

17.2 

17.7 

Jalpaiguri 

12.0 

12.7 

16.7 

17.3 

19.4 

17.5 

Koch-Bihar 

19.0 

16.4 

17.6 

16.3 

19.0 

20.5 



The above Bar-Diagram will help to understand the comparison in a better way. 


In 1908-09, may of the schools in the state were injuriously affected by epidemics of cholera 
and small-pox, while in the year 1910-11, the abnormal floods greatly affected the school building. 
The rapid but sure advance made by the Primary Schools, the slight signs of progress manifested by 
the Girls School as well as a further development of the system of boarding houses for students and 
the desire for culture and progress awakened amongst the Mohamedans were the Chief features that 
characterized the operations of the Department. 

The number of Mohamedan Schools rose from 8 to 12 during this year while the number of 
pupils was nearly doubled. Primary Scholarships was also carried off in open competition by 
Mohamedan Pupils (Of whom one was a girl) and as there are over 4000 Mohamedan Pupils in the 
various schools in the state there can be no doubt that the cause of Mohamedan education is steadily 
progressing. This is especially note worthy in the Mekhliganj Sub-Division. 

The total numbers of Primary Schools the said year was 290 of which 172 were aided and 118 
the unaided Primary Schools. The total number of girls’ school was 15 and the number of girls’ pupils 
was 229. Female education in the state is making but slow progress. Parents take such little interest in 
the education of their girls that they do not even send them to school regularly though they pay no 
fees and remove their girls from school at a very early age. 

The budget estimated in the year 19112-13 was Rs.27, 90,059. The State grant for Primary and 
Secondary Education was Rs.35, 091 of which Rs 9,582 was allotted for Primary Education and 
people contributed Rs. 15,432 for the cause of Primary Education. 

With the additional grant of Rs. 3,423 that His Highness sanctioned during the year 1912-13 
for the better education of His Highness subjects, the Department exerted its utmost a) to increase the 
number of educational institutions in the state, b) to improve their strength and efficiency, c) to 
enhance the proportion of boys at School to those of School-going age, d) to raise the pay of the 
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Model School teachers to ensure more devoted work e) to expand the system of Primary Education by 
assigning grants to new Schools and raising the tone and character of instruction in the older 
institutions by adding assigning new grants to some and raising the status of a few others and f) to 
improve Mohamedan Education by increasing the grant of the Sudder Madrassa and by providing 
with state grants, a number of Muktabs in the interior increases. 

Since the year 1914-15, the development of the Primary Education was in the right direction. 
The number of primary schools was 347 and 11,696 pupils were in the School. The year 1916-17 was 
not a favourable year for the development of education in the state principally owing to high prices 
and to the prevalence of small-pox in epidemic forms. The aim of the Department was to consol date 
the existing institutions by restoring them to their normal condition in strength, efficiency and 
organization. The year 1917-18 brought in its trail the worst consequence of a divesting war. These 
are the reasons which affected not only the development of Primary but also the whole educational 
system. As a result, these were a sharp fall of the number of Primary institutions. 


Year 

1914-15 

1917-18 

1922-23 

1925-26 

1930-31 

1934-35 

No. of Primary School 

347 

307 

267 

267 

275 

319 

No. of Children 

11,696 

9,872 

8,424 

8,403 

8,923 

10,492 


In the meanwhile, some major changes took place. First time in the year 1921-22, a separate a 
Member of the State Council, Rai Choudhuri Satis Chandra Mustafi was deputed as In-Charge of 
Education Department. In the same year, state council took a long term loan of Rupees 18 Lakhs from 
Imperial Bank to overcome from financial crisis. In the next year, estimated Budget rose up to 
Rs.37, 95, 680 from Rs. 32, 61, 110 of the year 1921-1922. 

The last Maharaja of independent Koch-Bihar State, Jagadipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
took the charge on 1936-37. During his reign, an effort was undertaken with all sincerity, to 
rejuvenate the status of Primary Education in the state. Rupees 1,00,003 were spent for the Primary 
and Secondary Education of which the state share was Rs.43,355. The demand for English education 
was keener than ever and the number of Schools and pupils increased; decent school-buildings were 
constructed. Another feather was the new attention to outdoor activities which received impetus from 
mass physical drill displays and Boys' Scout rallies. More girls schools were established in the village 
and special schools for Mohamedans grew in number. The creation of several additional scholarships 
and stipends for the lower Primary Examination; instilled into the minds of the pupils a new spirit of 
emulation. 

It was believed that every prospect that this progress would be more than maintained in the 
forthcoming year, since His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur had announced in Durbar that he 
had a mind to donate a sum of Rs. 10,000 from his privy purse for the development of Primary 
Educational facilities. The state council was moved to open a Training School to prepare teachers of 
Primary and Middle Class Schools according to modern requirement. 

Cutting across the Socio-Religious boundary lines, the British influenced liberal Maharaja 
had made arrangement for the overall development of his subjects in the field of education. This was 
reflected from the data presented here. There were altogether 7,640 Hindu and 4,752 Mohamedan 
pupils in the Primary Schools at the close of the year 1937-38. In view of the fact that Mohamedans 
barely constitute one third of the population of the state and their progress was commendable. The 
total number of Koch-Biharis was 12,057 in the year 1940-41, there were altogether 9,910 Hindu and 
5,763 Mohamedan pupils in the Primary Schools and the number of Koch-Biharis was 15,178. The 
number of girls’ student was 1,766. 

In the year 1940-41, 533 pupils appeared at the upper primary entrance examination and 1231 
at the lower primary entrance examination of which 350 pupils passed the upper primary and 1,128 
the Lower Primary Entrance Examination. 


240. 
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The Progress of Primary Schools 


Year 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

No. of Primary School 

334 

353 

402 

408 

440 

No. of Children 

11,320 

12,232 

12,852 

12,880 

15,691 


The number of schools increased rapidly mainly due to the desire evinced by the people to 
build more school houses and to maintained them. In the year 1930-40, for the cause of expansion of 
Primary Education and with a view to obtain local non official opinion in the matter, the state council 
ordered an educational survey, and Inspector of Schools visited 36 centers, interviewing 5,328 people 
who represented 627 major villages. The Educational Survey of 1939-40 gave the inspiration to the 
local people for the greater participation in the Educational Development. 

A separate Ministry for Education was created during the reign of Maharaja Jagadipendra 
Narayan and Shri Satish Chandra Roy was the first Education Minister of the State of Koch-Bihar. To 
give momentum in the right direction, the Ministry of Education adopted the “Five Years Plan ", The 
main objective of the plan was to nationalize the whole education system. The outnumbered of the 
population those who were out of education could be brought within the plan period. With the merger 
of Koch-Bihar with the Indian Union and subsequently after becoming a District of the State of West 
Bengal, the District of Cooch Behar comes under the development administrative fold of the West 
Bengal State. Obviously, the educational march of the feudatory state was merged with the efforts of 
West Bengal State Administration. 

Out of a total population of 678,158 in 1951, the number of pupils receiving school education 
in March 1953 stood at 42,525 of roughly 7 percent of the population. The number of Primary 
Schools in 1952-53 was 555, of which 532 were boys and 32 for girls. 236 Primary Schools 
Functioned as Government managed, 246 as aided and 20 as unaided schools. 53 schools functioned 
as Government Sponsored Free Primary Schools for displaced children. 

Even in 1952-53, 227 Primary Schools out of a total of 555, or as much as 41 percent, were 
single-teacher schools, supposed to teach four classes 1 to IV. The number of pupils in these 227 
single-teacher schools was 9,015;6,715 being boys and 2,300 girls. The total number of Primary 
Teachers in the district was 1, 072, 1,016 being men and 62 women. 748 teachers served in 
Government managed and sponsored schools, 298 in aided and unaided Primary Schools. Most 
School houses are ill-equipped and undersized, sorry looking structures. The total expenditure over 
Primary Education in 1952-53 amounted to Rs.5, 69,427 of which Rs.5, 66,517 came from 
Government sources. The extent of wastage of educational effort is measured by the number of pupils 
in the lowest class against the number of pupils eventually reaching class IV. Thus against a total 
enrolment of 11,928 pupils in class I in 1950, only 5,306 pupils reached class IV in 1953. 6,662 
pupils, therefore, gave up their studies and possibly relapsed into illiteracy. Hence wastage in primary 
education in the district was calculated at 55.5 per cent of the admission. 


The Growth of Primary Institutions During 1951-52 to 1960-61 


Year 

1951-52 

1953-54 

1955-56 

1957-58 

1959-60 

1960-61 

No. of Primary School 

535 

586 

660 

686 

764 

842 

No. of Children 

30,067 

34,683 

48,011 

51,888 

57,580 

63,367 


Within ten years after the 1 st Census was taken in the post Independence period, the number 
of Primary Schools in this district had increased considerably. In 1960-61, the number of Schools had 
become 842 and the number of students attending these schools had become 63,367. The number of 
Schools directly managed by the Government was 558 with 43,154 on the rolls. The rest were under 
private management which had been receiving aids from the Government or from the District or 
Municipal Boards. The district has no unaided school. 

In the Census year 1961, the number of students attending various Primary Schools in the 
district have accounted for about 23.85 percent of total persons in the age group 5-14. The male 
students have accounted for 57.29 percent and the girl students for 7.2 percent amongst the total male 
and female population of the district in the age group 5-14 respectively. The progress of education in 
the district can be viewed more rationally from a study of the census figures in respect of attainment 
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of literacy by the people of the district. In the census of 1951 the percentage of literates of this district 
was only 15 against the state's literacy percentage of 21.5 that year. 

As per 1961 census; out of the total population of 10,19,806 persons, 8,05,636 are literate 
without any educational level and 84,652 persons are educated on some educational level. The 
statement below gives the percentage of literates among persons, males and females in the rural and 
urban areas separately for the district of Cooch-Behar as well as for the state. 



Percentage of Literatures 



State / District 

Rural / Urban 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

West Bengal 

R 

21.64 

32.86 

9.73 

U 

52.89 

59.59 

43.33 

Cooch Behar 

R 

18.29 

28.85 

6.55 

U 

56.98 

63.61 

48.42 


According to 1971 Census, 3,10,576 persons are literate out of total population of the district 
of Cooch Behar i.e. 14,12,148. Out of 3,10,576 literature person, 2,31,336 are males and only 79,240 
females. The total number of Primary Schools in the district according to 1971 census was 1114 while 
the number increased to 1286 in 1981. The number of Primary Schools in the different Police Station 
is shown in the figure given below. 


Name of P. S 

No of Primary Schools 

Haldibari 

74 

Mekhliganj 

84 

Mathabhanga 

223 

Sitalkuchi 

73 

Koch-Bihar 

323 

Tufanganj 

174 

Dinhata 

282 

Sitai 

53 


Total - 1286 


The growth of Primary Institutions during 1950-51 to 1990-91 is given below. 


Year 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 

2001 

2011 

No. of Primary School 

535 

842 

1114 

1286 

1706 

1806 

1905 
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This chart can be clearly explained through Bar Diagram. 

Conclusion 

After independence, the Government of West Bengal has a distinctive Primary Education 
Policy. It calls for ' Education for all ' and the policy to be pursued with is growth with equity. It was 
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the commitment to reach the doorsteps of every villager with the basic primary educational package. 
However, the promise has not been fully realized. Despite the marginal growth of the rate of literacy 
and the expansion of Primary Educational infrastructure, the ' Pro-Poor ' Government has not been 
able to bring any signal change in the field of Primary Education. Despite structural limitations, the 
West Bengal Government has been sincere in its attempt to realize the universalisation of elementary 
education by way of empowering primarily. The Panchayats, the rural folks, women and different 
voluntary agencies have been operating at the grassroots level. With the analysis of the chequered 
historical setting of Cooch Behar connecting the past with the present would prompt as to a plausible 
conclusion that the efforts taken in the name of District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) by the 
District of Cooch Behar was found effective and fruitful for its nearest future along with Sarva 
Shiksha Mission and this backward district will ultimately be able to free itself from the shackles of 
the curse of illiteracy. Let there be light of life for all. 
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Introduction 

In 1947 the Andaman and Nicobar group of islands were taken over by the Government of 
India and it became one of the Union territories of India. In 1956, areas in the islands were designated 
as reserved areas for different aboriginal people of the islands. The Nicobar group of islands was 
reserved for the Nicobarese and Shompens. The Onge people were marginalized to two areas on little 
Andaman, Dugong Creek and South Bay. The great Andamanese were settled on Strait Island. The 
Sentinelese is still on North Sentinel Island. The Jarawas were sentenced to the west coast of middle 
and South Andaman Islands and referred to as the ‘Other People’ by the great Andamanese. The 
territorial range of the Jarawa people extended from Rutland Island in the south, around Port Blair 
area and into the Western side of South Andaman Island. 

The tribes of the Andaman Islands are divided into two groups - (i) ar-yoto or coast dwellers, 
(ii) erem-taga or jungle dwellers. The Jarawas are considered as erem-taga. The Jarawas were 
restricted to the interior forest regions. During the late 19 th century some Jarawa people occupied the 
Sn’ half of Rutand Island and the inhabitants of the North Sentinel Island were also described as 
Jarawas. 

In the late 19 th and early 20 th century the area inhabited by the Jarawas was opened for 
colonizing activities like establishing villages and forestry. As a result violent conflicts became 
common. These colonizing activities pushed the Jarawas northwards. They were unable to live in 
peace. 

Resources Available 

The Jarawa habitation is situated in a tropical region where there is tropical rain forest. This 
forest consists of giant evergreen forest, cane brakes, Andaman tropical evergreen forest, wet bamboo 
brakes, littoral forest, tidal swamp forest etc. These types are not distinctly demarcated but one type 
merges into another. The forest of Andaman is one of the most productive terrestrial ecosystems and 
is also extremely efficient at recycling most of its resources. 

The Jarawas had a population of 266 individuals as enumeration report recorded. The area 
reserved for them is nearly about 650 sq. km. So the land to human ratio can be considered adequate. 
The Jarawas collect required edible and non-edible resources from the forest and aquatic eco-systems. 
Aquatic resources are collected from marine, creek and fresh water. The resource basket of the 
Jarawas consists of more than a hundred species of plants and animals of which 1/3 is edible and the 
rest are nonedible. The main terrestrial resources include the wild pig, minitor lizard, honey and a 
wide range of plants food-roots, shoots, and fruits. 

Aquatic resources mostly consist of different varieties of fish, crabs, shells, turtle meat and 
eggs. Availability of these resources are season specific in some cases. So the collection of resources 
by the Jarawas is subject to seasonality. There are 3 broad resource seasons in the area - 

i) Mid March to Mid May - In this period the islands get lowest rainfall. It is the season of 
collection of wild jackfruit and honey. 

ii) Mid May to November - The islands receive most of the rainfall during this paid of the year. 
During this rainy period Jarawas depend greatly on pig hunting and collection of seeds of few 
plants. 

iii) December to Mid March - The monsoons come to end during this period. This is the season for 
honey and turtle egg collection. Fruits do not constitute a principal part of their diet. Among 
aquatic items bivalve shells are consumed more frequently than others. Prawns and crabs are also 
collected by the Jarawa women as marine resources. The Andaman Islands experience rainfall 
over eight months a year and the Jarawa habitat has dense forest cover, there are a number of 
fresh water streams, among them some are perennial and some are seasonal. More than fifty 
camping sites have been set up by the Jarawas beside these water resources. 

All the activities are influenced by seasonal variation in their availability. 

The Jarawas eat various kinds of seeds; the most common one is the Oomin. Some are eaten 
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raw and some are processed before eating. All kinds of fruits like emel, tangal, gini are eaten fresh 
and a large portion is gathered for future. Most of this gathering and transportation are done by 
women. During the dry season jackfruit comprises a major portion of their food. The larvae is 
collected by the Jarawas when it fall from the canopy to the ground just before metamorphosis occurs. 

Subsistence Activities of the Jarawas 

Fishing is a very important subsistence activity for the Jarawas. Unlike other tribes like the 
Great Andamanese, Sentinelese, Onge and Shompen, the Jarawas have no knowledge of making 
canoes and steering them into deeper waters. The fishing activity is confined near shallow coastal 
areas and creeks. Both men and women take part in fishing; women use hand nets while men use bow 
and arrow to shoot the fish. 

The Jarawa men carry out hunting individually as well as in groups. Mainly the feral pig is 
the most preferred one by all. Interestingly the Jarawas do not hunt deer which are found in plenty in 
the Jarawa territory. It seems that the Jarawas do not consider this animal as a game animal; the other 
reason might be that this species was not introduced prior to the twentieth century. 

Processing and storing of food items : 

Earlier the Jarawas cooked much of their food in pit hearths called ‘aalaav’. These are also 
used by them to cook jackfruit and sometimes meat. The pit hearths are made in the open during dry 
season and inside the hut in the monsoons. A fire is created at the bottom and covered with pebbles. 
The food to be cooked is placed on those pebbles and then covered with another set of pebbles. When 
the meat is cooked, it’s packed in green leaves. It normally takes three to four hours to cook food in 
this manner. 

When jackfruits are abundant, the fruits are cooked in large numbers. Some of them are 
consumed immediately after cooking; the rest are broken open and seeds are released and then packed 
in a cane basket. The baskets are then buried under mud and left for two weeks. Seeds are 
decomposed by the process. After this the skin is removed and stored for more than a month. During 
monsoons these seeds are baked and eaten. 

Pig meat is now-a-days boiled in metal pans. A portion of the meat is smoked and kept for 
weeks or even months. Some pig fat is also stored for a longer period. 

Skin of oomin seeds is removed and kernel is sliced. The slices after putting in a basket are 
dipped in saline water for about two weeks. After that these are dried in the sun and stored for months. 
To cook them these slices are boiled in water and sometimes are mixed with pig fat. 

Honey is also stored in a wooden bucket covered with green leaves. 

Consumption and seasonal variation: 

The meat of animals is distributed among all the household units or single person residing in 
one camp, other items are generally shared within the household unit only. The consumption rate of 
edible items from plant and animal sources collected from both forest and sea was estimated at two 
different points of time in a year, early January and mid April. It was observed that during early 
January the Jarawas, in the coastal area, were largely dependent on marine resources. Nearly 41% of 
their food came from the sea. During the same season people in locations away from the coast were 
dependent on resources like honey, fish, from inland water bodies, animals. In the month of April the 
survey was conducted in an area located close to the coast. During this period the interior parts of the 
forests were also accessible to these tribes like the Jarawas. A considerable seasonal variation in food 
resources obtained from both animal and plant sources could be noticed. Dependence on animal 
resources was relatively much higher than on plant during the month of January. On the other hand 
plant resources contributed about 36% in April. 

Though the Jarawas have been receiving gifts of banana and coconut since 1974, it is obvious 
these supplies contributed only a negligible amount of their food needs. After 1997 the Jarawas 
started receiving many more items of food regularly from the villagers and from people passing 
through their part of the forest. Until 2003 they were not much dependent on such food. It was evident 
that the same group of people, camping at places away from the road or from village, simply did not 
bother about the non-traditional items of food. 

Some other Uses of the Resources 

The Jarawas also make different types of implements required for different activities. They 
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use natural resources available within their territory for this purpose. They use wood, bark, cane, 
raisin and leaves. In addition they use metal for making arrows and knives and certain tools like axe 
and hammer. All Jarawas house-holds use metal pots to cook food. Villages located close to the 
Jarawa habitat are the principal sources of metal implements and pots for the Jarawas. 

The important objects made by the Jarawas include the bow, arrow, chest guard, honey 
container, torch, raft and different types of huts. The wood used in making the bow is Sagerca 
Cliptica. The length of the bow varies from 1 mt. to 1.5 mt. The bow string is usually made of 
entwined tree bark, collected from the Sterculia villasa tree. Some arrows are made having a longer 
shaft and are fitted with a flattened iron head. 

Chest guards are made from the bark of Sterculia villasa tree. The bark is slightly dried and 
bent according to the user’s measurement. These chest guards are often decorated with small sticks 
extracted from the branches of the tree. 

The Jarawas do not make boats, they use rafts to carry their children and belongings across 
the crocodile infested creeks and streams. Such a raft is a collection of a number of logs and bamboo 
tied with bark and creepers. 

To make a torch, wood raisin is packed in green leaves and tied with a cane strips. 46 cm long 
this torch is used to move in the dark. Portions of certain plants and certain types of clay are used by 
the Jarawas to treat different types of ailments. Red and white clay and some plants having medicinal 
value are observed to treat abdominal pain, headache, pain in the neck and limb, fever, diarrhea. 
Mobility 

The Jarawas move from one part of their habitat to another in groups and spread their 
foraging activities over space. This is directly related to the availability, type and density of resources. 

The Jarawas generally move for two reasons. Often they shift their camps from one place to 
another to ensure procurement of various resources including food. Sometimes the movement, in large 
or small groups, also happens to visit other members of their tribe. On the occasion of such social 
visits the visitors and the visited often go far for joint expeditions. 

Between May to September the Jarawas usually avoid camping on the Wn’ coast because it is 
the season of the South-West monsoons and the sea becomes turbulent and rough. There is more 
movement inland and along the sheltered bays. From November to April they move to the sea ward 
areas. In this period the En’ Coast remains rough due to the retreat of monsoon wind, since they do 
not use this coast much. 

From a base camp people go out for resources and generally come back the same day. After a 
few days when the resources in the vicinity of the camp start to thin out, people have to cover longer 
distances and movements from back to the base camp takes over several days. 

On the basis of the information presented here it is difficult to conclude whether the natural 
resources available to the Jarawas are enough to meet all their needs, material and non material. 
Friendly Contact 

The Jarawas are a culturally distinct group, it is the dominant community that makes 
decisions. Implementation of the laws to protect the forest, the people and the interest of the 
community as a whole is vital to their future experience. The most important thing is to raise 
awareness; this will help to create a better understanding of the history of the islands and its present 
condition. 

The Jarawas have been portrayed as an isolated and primitive one since the last 18 th century. 
Time creates space. The space is not geographic. Once it was contested between the East India 
Company and the Andamanese, is now the contest between the Indian administration and the Jarawas. 
After independence the Indian Government continued its practice of sending ships, boats and gifts to 
pacify the Jarawas. It was an attempt in the hope of instilling trust, friendship and understanding into 
the Jarawas. The belief was that if they are pacified they could be brought into the ‘mainstream 
society”. Armed guards have left utensils, puffed rice, coconuts from a safe distance and they 
observed the Jarawas collecting ah these materials. 

The border between the two worlds has been maintained. Nowadays friendly contacts are 
organized by the Government, administered agency for tribal welfare, Andaman Adim Janajati Vikash 
Samity. Nothing definite is known for sure. There is no systematic record, even it is not known if the 
jarawas call themselves Jarawas or not. The Andaman Trunk Road was actively opposed and its 
construction obstructed by the Jarawas from the very beginning. The construction agency used to 
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surround the camp with naked electric wire which claimed many Jarawas lives. The Bush Police had 
more empathy towards their civilized brethren than for the Jarawas. This route poses the severest 
threat today to the existence of the Jarawas in many ways. In September 1999, there was an outbreak 
of an epidemic among the Jarawas of South and middle Andamans. If it is continued, it will probably 
end with the extinction of the people. 

Conclusion 

It has been repeatedly spoken of the Jarawas as “azad” or free people since the Second World 
War. But they do not appear to be azad still now. Our constitution guarantees us and the Jarawas the 
right to life. It is not merely to remain alive but to enjoy a certain quality of life. We should bear this 
in mind while framing our course of action, so a huge responsibility rests on us. 
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ABSTRACT 

This Article attempts to study the unique role played by Henry Louis Vivian Derozio (1809- 
1831) as a teacher and the revolutionary changes that he brought about in the Hindoo College 
(Now Presidency University). The eye witness accounts and the biography written by his 
beloved students, colleagues, patrons and admirers gives a clear picture of the situations 
existing in the Hindoo College before and after Derozio joined the said institution. Derozio 
was an embodiment of eternal values- Truth, love and goodness. His method of teaching, his 
relations with his students, his organizational skills, his method of debate, his knowledge of 
Western literature and Moral Philosophy and his love for truth, justice, patriotism and 
philanthropy made him an icon of the student-teacher world. Under his guidance learning 
became a joyful experience for the students. 

Introduction 

The Hindoo College was set up by the affluent Hindoo elite of Kolkata on 20 lh January 1817 
with the chief aim of imparting education on modern and Western lines to the sons of Hindoo 
gentlemen. It was the first kind of national institution based on the European style. It had its fixed 
timetable, classroom and syllabus. As the largely accepted system of teaching goes - the teacher is all 
wise and so he teaches prescribed subjects within the closed enclosure according to a fixed time 
schedule and students humbly listen to them sitting still on their fixed place. It is as if their empty 
minds are filled up with the grains of knowledge like the empty vessel being filled up with water. The 
relation between the teacher and the taught was like the heaps of sand lying side by side in a desert 
which yields no crops. 

It is important to mention here that the powerful Hindoo elite who controlled the Hindoo 
society were very conservative regarding their traditional beliefs and were averse to any kind of 
change. They were vigilant about the fact that the new western learning should not make any impact 
on their children and that they should not undergo any change. From the eye- witness account of 
Wollaston, the then teacher of Mathematics in the Hindoo College and Radhanath Sikdar, a student of 
Derozio we come to know that the students studying in the Hindoo College were fearful, shameless, 
lacking in courage, hurtling vilest abuses at each other and were great liars. Such was the character of 
students when in 1826 Derozio was appointed as a teacher in the senior section of the college. 

Developments in the College after joining of Derozio 

Derozio’ s method of teaching was quite new and remarkable. His teaching knew no bounds. 
He crossed the barriers of routine, syllabus and classroom. He spent hours with his students before the 
usual work of his classes began and sometimes after the closing of the day’s duties to broaden and 
deepen their knowledge in Western thought and Literature. He engaged his students in debates and 
discussions giving them his best ideas and receiving theirs. He encouraged his students to questions 
all authority. He taught them to pursue knowledge and seek diligently after truth. He inspired them to 
apply the supreme test of reason on every problem of thought and never to accept anything if it did 
not pass that test. Derozio came down to the level of the students. He sympathized with their joys and 
sorrows. He listened to their complaints and assisted them in chalking out independent lines of 
business. 

The students developed a deep admiration for their new master. They began to adore him. 
They clustered around him as soon as he entered the college premises. The bond of affection and 
friendship that grew between Derozio and his students created a new atmosphere in the Hindu 
College. In a sonnet addressed to the students of the Hindoo College Derozio has immortalized this 
relationship. 
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Expanding, like the petals of young flowers, 

I watch the gentle opening of your infant minds, 

And the sweet loosening of the spell that binds 
Your intellectual energies and powers, 

That stretch, like young birds in soft summer hours, 

Their wings, to try their strength. O! how the winds 
Of circumstances, and gentle April showers 
Of early knowledge, and unnumbered kinds 
Of new perceptions shed their influence: 

And how you worship truth's omnipotence! 

What gladness rains upon me, when I see 
Fame, in the mirror of futurity, 

Weaving the chaplets you are doomed to gain, 

And then I feel 1 have not lived in vain. 

In this Sonnet Derozio expresses his happiness when he sees his students acquiring more and 
more virtues. He feels elated to see them expanding like the petals of young flowers. He sees in his 
students a gradual maturity. They have cast off their spell. They have started their endeavours to work 
for the welfare of their country. He compares them with young birds who are about to test new 
horizon. They are learning to take a step forward getting the showers of early knowledge. Derozio 
exhorts his students to follow the path of truth as truth is omnipotent like God. Good things in life can 
be acquired only by following the path of truth. So they should follow the path of truth to achieve 
anything in life otherwise it loses its meaning. In the end the father figure in Derozio comes out when 
he says that his efforts in rearing his children have not gone in vain. In the mirror of future he can see 
the fame which his pupils are destined to get. Fame is weaving the chaplet that they are going to wear. 
So as a teacher he feels that he has not lived in vain. 

The most favourite students of Derozio were Krishnamohun Banerjee, Rasik Krishna Mallik, 
Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee, Ramgopal Ghose, Madhab Chandra Mallik, Ramtanu Fahiri, Mahesh 
Chandra Ghose, Sib Chandra Deb, Harachandra Ghose, Radhanath Sikdar, Govindachandra Bysack, 
Amritalal Mitra and others. These students came to meet him during tiffin time, after the college 
hours, at his house and became very friendly with the members of his family. They were the most 
brilliant students of the Hindu College. 

Derozio’s Academic Association 

Derozio’ s charm and organizational ability led him to form an association in 1828 called the 
‘Academic Association’. It was the first association of its kind in Bengal. Derozio was the President 
of the Association. Every evening debates and discussions were held, Derozio giving his eager 
students his best and drawing from them their best in return. The object of such gathering was to 
provide a common meeting ground for young men of several creeds to discuss topics that were 
absorbing their attention- topics like Hindu ceremonies and superstitions, Female education, Suttee, 
freewill and fate, virtue and vice, patriotism, arguments for and against the existence of God, shames 
of idolatry and priest craft were discussed. 

Method of Debate 

The topic of discussion was prefixed and was relevant to the situations of that time. One of 
the students read the introduction. They then organized themselves in favour or against the topic. The 
main objective was to evaluate the topic from every angle. Any custom or tradition followed blindly 
for years was to be tested logically with reason and after thorough evaluation be applied in life if 
applicable, otherwise discarded. 

Contribution of Derozio in the Development of the Writing Skills of his Students 

For the complete development of his pupils Derozio not only laid emphasis on the speaking 
skills but also on the writing skills of his students. He had understood the power of writing. A speaker 
has limitation. His speech is limited within the boundary of the place of discussion. But a writer 
through his writing can reach every distant corner of the world. Again, while giving a speech there are 
occasional chances that a speaker might commit errors which may be out of forgetfulness, lack of 
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vocabulary or out of emotional state. Chances of error become negligible when it comes to writing. 
The reason for this is that while writing a writer continuously reviews his thoughts and words before 
penning them down. 

Derozio was not only an eloquent speaker but also a powerful writer. In the traditional 
education system the first and last duty of the student was to listen passively to the teachers. To this 
Derozio added speech. Derozio gave his students a chance to give free expression to their thinking, to 
question authority and to analyse and solve a problem logically. From the classroom Derozio brought 
the students out to the debating society. Not only did he teach his students to speak but also to write. 
Each student who participated in the debate had to prepare beforehand the matter of debate in favour 
of or against the topic in writing. The thoughts had to be organized logically, rationally and through 
critical thinking. A debating society became a war place where different views of different people on 
the same topic clashed with each other and a new thought emanated out of discussion. The students 
who participated in the discussion became well aware of their strength and weakness. Every day’s self 
evaluation helped the student to rectify themselves and they thus evolved into a mature speaker or 
writer. 

Derozio did not stop in developing the writing skills of his pupils. His aim was to propagate 
their views of reforming the society far and wide. For this he needed a media which was the 
newspaper. Thus came out the Parthenon on 15 th February 1831 by the Hindoo College students. In its 
only issue the paper advocated the cause of colonization and female education. Hindu orthodoxy and 
superstition were condemned. It also pleaded for cheap justice. The publication of the 1 st issue of 
Parthenon spread the fame of Academic Association far and wide. Now more and more students 
started attending the Association. The Parthenon created such a stir in the orthodox Hindu society that 
its second issue was not allowed to be published. That orthodox Hindus were more afraid of the 
papers and journals than the Debating society is amply proved by their above action. However, their 
opposition failed to dampen the spirit of Derozio or his pupils. On 17 th May 1831 came out the 
‘Enquirer’, a weekly journal edited by Krishnamohan Bandhopadhyay, a student of Derozio. On 16 th 
May 1831, came out an advertisement in the ‘Calcutta Gazette’ that a daily newspaper ‘East Indian’ 
would be started from 1 st June 1831. Its editor and proprietor was Henry Derozio. On 18 th June 1831, 
came out Gyaneneshan, a weekly journal with the financial aid of Dakshinaranjan Mukhopadhyay, 
edited by Rasik Krishna Mullick and Madhav Chandra Mullick. Thus within a month three journals 
came out one after another. The aim of all these papers was the moral and intellectual upliftment of 
the Hindus. The light of new learning that Derozio had instilled in the minds of his students now 
found its way in the Indian society through his new medium of paper and journals. 

Conclusion 

Within a short span of just five years as a teacher in the Hindoo College, Derozio was 
successful in bringing a remarkable change in the lives of his pupils. He practically set a new example 
of teacher-pupil relationship. He set a new model of learning in the intellectual world i.e. of 
rationality, debate and discussion. His intellectual brilliance, his charm and grace, his liberal ideas and 
above all, his love for his pupils exerted extraordinary power and influence over the minds of his 
pupils. Under his guidance students became bold, courageous and symbols of truth. They undertook 
constructive and collective endeavours in journalism and forming associations, which they used as 
platform for spreading education and for social, political and religious reforms. The example of 
Derozio is present before us. There is a need to inculcate Derozio’ s idea of true education. Education 
should enable the students to think, to question, to reason and to judge between right and wrong. 
Nothing should be accepted blindly. True Education enables a man to become a man: a man of love, 
truth, courage, kindness, sympathy, sacrifice and self reliance. When a country will have more and 
more of such men it will become free from corruption and evils. 

Intellectual leadership of Derozio’ s caliber and an idealist teacher like him is still wanting. 
Motivation is a strong force which stimulates people to action to accomplish future goals. In the 
educational system, teacher plays the role of a leader and kindles the spirit of motivation in his 
students. We want such motivational Gurus. The teachers should not teach with any selfish motive. 
Their sole concern should be nurturing the young minds and reforming the society. Every year lakhs 
and lakhs of students coming out of educational institutions in India are attaining higher and higher 
degrees. Why still the curse of ignorance has not left us? This shows that there is a need to follow 
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Derozio’s path that would give a fillip to the Youth of Modem generation who will free our country 
from darkness. 
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Abstract 

The family environment has important roles in nurturing and fostering creativity of the 
children. Again, this environment is directly or indirectly controlled by its components, like, 
family structure, socio-economic status, family tension, life style of the family members, 
professions of the members, interpersonal relationship among the members, anxiety of the 
family members etc. Among them. Socioeconomic Status of the family has much influence on 
the environment as well as on the development of creativity in the children. . A few studies 
have concerned with gender difference in creativity. But, in this local area, culture, is there 
any difference in creativity with the gender difference? Hence, the present researcher 
considered this matter and wished to categorize the whole sample into two groups - ‘Boys’ 
and ‘Girls’. At the same time, relationship between creativity (with its different components- 
Fluency, Flexibility, Originality) and Socio-economic Status along with gender difference has 
been studied in this article. 

Creativity is universal quality and is not bound by the barriers of age, caste, location or 
culture. Every one of us possesses and is capable of demonstrating creativity to some degree in any 
particular field of activity. Creativity is innate as well as acquired ability of human beings. Although 
many research findings describe that creativity is natural endowment, the influence of cultural 
background, experiences, education, and environment in the nurturing of creativity cannot be ruled 
out. According to one of the theories, creativity is not only the result of one’s heredity or inborn 
capacity, but it is acquired and nurtured like other human trait. A stimulating environment or situation 
that is open, democratic and free may contribute positively to release and develop creative potential. 
Torrance (1970) and Arieti (1976) emphasized the influence of culture and environment on the 
development of creativity. A child is born and brought up in the socio-emotional climate of the 
family. With the natural growth and development of the child, the innate creative potential obtained 
by heredity is gradually being unfolded and developed if the emotional climate is favourable to it. 
Again, this climate depends on the economic condition of the family. 

Creativity is more important now than ever before. This is because; creativity is a useful and 
effective response to evolutionary changes. Creativity is usually tied to original behaviour, and 
indeed, originality is necessary for creativity, but it is not sufficient. Creativity is a syndrome or 
complex (Albert & Runco-1989, Mackinnon-1966), and flexibility is an important part of it. The 
flexibility of creative persons is what gives them the capacity to cope with the advances, 
opportunities, technologies and changes that are a part of our current day-to-day lives. 

A few studies have concerned with gender difference in creativity. But the results were not 
equivocal. For example, Prakash (1966), Raina (1969) reported that boys were more creative than 
girls. However, Pareek (1966), Hussain (1974), Hargreaves (1977), Sarkar(1994) found no difference 
between the creativity of boys and girls. Singh (1978) on the other hand found that girls were better 
than boys on tests with semantic content. But, in this local area, culture, is there any difference in 
creativity with the gender difference? Hence, the present researcher considered this matter and wished 
to categorize the whole sample into two groups - ‘Boys’ and ‘Girls’. 

Creativity which is latent in the child is capable of being developed. Normally distributed 
creativity among the children should not be allowed to be suppressed. A suitable stimulating 
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environment should be created at least for retention of creativity in the children. Again, socio- 
economic condition of the family may create this type of stimulating environment. Halpin, Payne and 
Ellett (1973) found that socio-economic status positively related to the creativity of boys not girls. 
Also, in Indian Family Culture, unfortunately, yet, boys and girls are not treated in the same way in 
various aspects. So, children’s creativity may be varied with their socio-economic status as well as 
gender difference. To verify the statement, the investigator has decided to take socio-economic status 
as the variable for this study. 

Objectives of the Study 

Objectives of the present study were framed as follows : 

1. To assess the verbal and non-verbal creativity of all the students in terms of fluency, flexibility 
and originality. 

2. To study the gender difference in different components - fluency, flexibility and originality of 
both verbal and non-verbal creativity. 

3. To study the difference between High and Low Socio-economic status group boys in different 
components - fluency, flexibility and originality of both verbal and non-verbal creativity. 

4. To study the difference between High and Low Socio-economic status group girls in different 
components - fluency, flexibility and originality of both verbal and non-verbal creativity. 

5. To study the relationship between socio-economic status and different components of both verbal 
and non-verbal creativity for boys. 

6. To study the relationship between socio-economic status and different components of both verbal 
and non-verbal creativity for girls. 

Hypotheses of the Study 

Criterion of creativity is an independent measure of Fluency, Flexibility and Originality under 
both verbal test and non-verbal test. Keeping in mind the objectives of the present study and findings 
of the review of related studies, the researcher formulated the following hypotheses: 

H| : There would be no significant difference between boys and girls in Fluency scores of verbal and 
non-verbal creativity. 

H 2 : There would be no significant difference between boys and girls in Flexibility scores of verbal 
and non-verbal creativity. 

H 3 : There would be no significant difference between boys and girls in Originality scores of verbal 
and non-verbal creativity. 

H 4 : There would be significant difference between High and Low Socio-economic Status group 
boys in Fluency, Flexibility and Originality scores of verbal and non-verbal creativity. 

H 5 : There would be significant difference between High and Low Socio-economic Status group 
girls in Fluency, Flexibility and Originality scores of verbal and non-verbal creativity. 

Hf, : There would be significant relationship between socio-economic status and components of 
verbal creativity (Fluency, Flexibility, Originality) for boys. 

H 7 : There would be significant relationship between socio-economic status and components of non- 
verbal creativity (Fluency, Flexibility, Originality) for boys. 

H s : There would be significant relationship between Socio-economic Status and components of 
creativity (Fluency, Flexibility, Originality) of both verbal and non-verbal creativity tests for 
girls. 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 372 school going students of class VIII and class IX from eight 
different types (Boys’, Girls’, Co-ed.) of schools of district Nadia and North 24 Parganas. All the 
selected schools were of Bengali Medium under West Bengal Board of Secondary Education. There 
were 179 boys and 193 girls in the sample. Different types of schools were selected randomly from 
the both districts- according to a particular ratio. 

Variables 

The main objectives of the study were: to identify the creative individuals, gender difference 
in creativity, relationship between socio-economic status and creativity of the students. Thus the 
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variables for the study were : 


a) Dependent variables 

Dependent variables in the study were students’ performance scores, on only three 
components of creativity, obtained from verbal and non-verbal creativity test: 

i) Fluency (verbal fluency, non-verbal fluency). 

ii) Flexibility (verbal flexibility, non-verbal flexibility). 

iii) Originality (Verbal originality, non-verbal originality). 

b) Independent variables 

There were two independent variables in the study: i) Socio-economic Status (High and Low) 
and ii) Gender (Boys and Girls). 

Tools and Techniques 

1. Sarker’s Creative Thinking Tests 

Sarker’s Creative Thinking Tests were developed by Sarker, A. K. (1994), and could be 
administered to individuals at all educational levels above six years of age. The tests consisted of 
several test activities - verbal and non-verbal form. Both the non-verbal and verbal tests of creativity 
should be applied to measure creative thinking ability of an individual. Administration of tests and 
scoring procedure would be as the test manuals. These tests were standardized tests and its reliability 
and validity scores were in the test manuals. It included the followings: 

a) Verbal Test of Creativity 

• Game - 1 : Unusual Uses 

• Game - 2 : Similarity Task 

• Game - 3 : Consequences Tasks 

• Game - 4 : Common Problem Tasks 

• Game - 5 : Product Improvement Tasks 

b) Non-verbal Test of Creativity 

• Game - 1 : Circle Test 

• Game - 2 : Incomplete Figures 

• Game - 3(A) : Asking Questions 

• Game - 3(B) : Asking Questions 

2. Sarker’s Socio-economic Status Test 

Socio-economic Status Test was developed by Sarker, A. K. (1998). In this tool, parents’ 
education, occupation, monthly income was included. At the same time, for family conditions, 
infrastructure and standard of living, several questions had been put in this tool. Besides these, 
materials possession in the family had also been considered in this tool. No doubt, it was a 
standardized test and its reliability and validity scores were kept in the test manual. 

Results 

The present study involved ANOVA, t-test and correlation techniques with independent 
variables Socio-economic Status(High & Low) and gender( Boys & Girls) and three dependent 
variables (viz., Fluency, Flexibility, Originality) of both Verbal and Non-verbal Creativity to analyze 
the obtained data, to interpret the results, to test the hypotheses and thereby to get the objectives of the 
present study. 

The sample was divided into two groups in accordance with gender - Boys and Girls. The 
whole analysis was done with respect to this stratum. Data of both boy and girl groups were arranged 
according to their ascending Socio-economic Status. After that each group again was divided into 
three sub-groups viz., High SES, Middle SES and Low SES on the basis of 27% statistical rule. For 
that, out of 179 Boys and 193 Girls, sub-groups were as follows: 
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Table 1. Frequencies of Boys Girls Groups for Independent Variable 


Group 

Boys 

Girls 

High SES 

49 

52 

Low SES 

49 

52 

Middle SES 

81 

89 

Total 

179 

193 


The description of the scores of both verbal and non-verbal creativity (in its three dimensions) 
for Boys and Girls were stated below in the following Tables: 


Table 2. Descriptive Statistics of Creativity for Boys 


SI. 

No. 

Dimensions of 
Creativity 

N 

Range 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mean 

SD 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

1 . 

Fu_V.C 

179 

43 

9 

52 

30.88 

8.885 

.018 

-0.400 

2 

Fu_N.V.C 

179 

41 

8 

49 

27.13 

7.126 

.303 

0.350 

3 

Fx_V.C 

179 

29 

2 

31 

14.89 

6.601 

.046 

-0.371 

4 

Fx_N.V.C 

179 

30 

1 

31 

14.87 

5.248 

.328 

0.660 

5 

Or_V.C 

179 

50 

7 

57 

31.44 

11.165 

-.031 

-0.734 

6 

Or_N.V.C 

179 

54 

3 

57 

26.66 

10.289 

.679 

0.474 


Table 3. Descriptive Statistics of Creativity for Girls 


SI. 

No. 

Dimensions of 
Creativity 

N 

Range 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mean 

SD 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

1 . 

Fu_V.C 

193 

47 

12 

59 

32.38 

8.146 

0.345 

0.621 

2 

Fu_N.V.C 

193 

35 

10 

45 

26.06 

6.754 

0.145 

-0.144 

3 

Fx_V.C 

193 

42 

1 

43 

16.41 

6.913 

0.891 

1.674 

4 

Fx_N.V.C 

193 

25 

4 

29 

13.45 

4.731 

0.239 

-0.267 

5 

Or_V.C 

193 

75 

6 

81 

33.71 

12.656 

0.840 

1.820 

6 

Or_N.V.C 

193 

57 

6 

63 

26.71 

10.251 

0.722 

0.776 


Findings & Discussion 

Some hypotheses were fixed up in this study and a few of them were accepted and rest of 
them was rejected on the bases of calculation of respective scores. Though the investigator considered 
independent variables- Socio-economic Status and gender only, he had total 8 hypotheses due to 
comparing in different points of view. The findings and discussions were stated below : 

Gender difference 

• There was no significant difference between boys and girls in Fluency and Originality components 
of both verbal and non-verbal creativity. 

• In flexibility component of creativity, there were significant differences existed between boys and 
girls. Girls were superior to boys in verbal Flexibility but boys were advanced to girls in non-verbal 
Flexibility. 

The present study revealed that gender was not a contributing factor to creativity and its 
components (except flexibility) for both verbal and non-verbal creativity. In this study the two groups 
- boys and girls were different only in flexibility scores. But one of the two groups exceeded another 
in flexibility for verbal or non-verbal creativity. This indicated that one group (boys or girls) could not 
demand absolute superior to another in the dimension of flexibility. It might be concluded from the 
discussions that for both verbal and non-verbal creativity, the boys group had not absolute superiority 
with respect to the girls group in the dimensions of fluency, flexibility and originality. 

Relationships 

• For boys, there was no significant difference between High group SES and Low SES in Fluency, 
Flexibility and Originality of both verbal and non-verbal creativity. 

• For girls, the High SES group was significantly superior to the Low SES group in Fluency, 
Flexibility and Originality of both verbal and non-verbal creativity. 
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• For boys, there was positive significant relationship between SES and components of non-verbal 
creativity. 

• For girls, there was positive significant between SES and components of both verbal and non- 
verbal creativity. 

The study revealed that there was a positive significant relationship existed between Socio- 
economic Status and the components of verbal and non-verbal creativity. But, for boys group, in case 
of verbal creativity, there was no significant relationship existed between Socio-economic Status and 
the components - Fluency, Flexibility and Originality. 

The present study also showed that for boys High Socio-economic Status group was not 
significantly differed from the Fow Socio-economic Status group. It indicated that Socio-economic 
Status was not a factor in the development of creativity among the boys. Here, it can be said that 
exposure to outward world was similar for the boys of both High Socio-economic Status family and 
Fow Socio-economic Status family in this society and culture. As a result, the development of 
creativity among the boys of both High SES and Fow SES was similar. 

It was also found in the present study that girls High Socio-economic Status families were 
significantly superior to the girls of Fow Socio-economic Status families in Fluency, Flexibility and 
Originality of both verbal and non-verbal creativity. In this regard, it might be said that the nature of 
upbringing in the case of girls, was so much different for High SES families and Fow SES families in 
this society and culture. The girls of High Socio-economic Status families might have more freedom 
to express themselves, to get more materials to play and to come out in the outer world, whereas the 
girls of Fow Socio-economic Status families had to go through strict rules and pressure of this society. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of the results, findings and discussions of the study, the present researcher 
concluded the followings: 

1. Creativity is a special ability of human being and every man is more or less creative. This 
statement is supported by Murphy (1947) and Fliegler (1961). 

2. Gender difference is not a contributing factor to the components of both verbal and non-verbal 
creativity. That is, the boys are not significantly superior to the girls in fluency, flexibility and 
originality scores of creativity. A healthy, stimulating family environment can promote the 
creative potential in the children irrespective of gender. 

3. There is a positive significant relationship exists between Socio-economic Status and the 
components (Fluency, Flexibility, Originality) of both verbal and non-verbal creativity for girls 
groups. But, for the boys, High Socio-economic Status group is not significantly differed from the 
Fow Socio-economic Status group in both verbal and non-verbal creativity. Boys of both High 
and Fow Socio-economic Status families have the similar exposures to the outward world. 
Whereas the girls of High Socio-economic Status families enjoy more freedom and supportive 
environment than the girls of Fow Socio-economic Status families in the society. Hence, the 
difference between the two groups (High and Fow) Socio-economic Status fa mi lies is significant 
for girls. 
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ABSTRACT 

Regular attendance is an important factor in school success. There are a few children who flee 
from school or home giving no information to its teacher or parents. Fleeing from school or 
home without permission is called ‘Truancy’. Truancy specially fleeing from school is an 
example of very common crime. There some children who are of weak health because of mal- 
nutrition or any other reason bear the symptoms of headache, pain of back-bone etc. For this, 
they do not feel interest in taking part in lesson. The prone to truancy is found among those 
students. There are some students who suffer from anxiety, depression and tension. A baseless 
lack of security always hunts them. Those students cannot adopt with the lesson of the class 
room. Besides, it is assumed that the learners have minimum mental ability for the learning of 
each class. But some learners have not such mental ability. So these learners flee from school 
because they cannot adjust with the lesson. 

Key Words : Truancy, Academic Achievement 

Introduction 

The behaviour of teacher is responsible for truancy. The emotional balance of some teacher s 
is so less that they become angry on the basis of common matter and they punish the learners for their 
futile crime. Besides this, some learners get punishment not for becoming of teacher. Naturally, the 
learners do not attend the class of the said teacher and they do not feel interest in coming to school. 
We have known about the demands in adolescent. So they expect the activities from school to fulfill 
those demands. Those expectation having not achieved they (the learners) do not feel interest in 
coming to school. Besides, the undisciplined atmosphere of the school, the quarrelsome situation of 
home, bad company etc. are responsible for truancy. The study of the students is extremely affected 
for truancy and the student cannot make expected result. 

Emergence of the Problem 

The problem is noticed by the researcher while teaching. The presence of a few students is 
watched after the fifteen periods in the school. Or in the first period a few students were present but in 
the fourth period the 20% of the few students are found. Fleeing from school without permission is a 
principle problem. It is known about the problem after the discussion with the Headmaster, Asst. 
Headmaster and Asst. Teachers. The researcher makes a question airs to investigate the reason 
meticulously. There was some probable reason of the fleeing from school without permission in it. 
Truancy is not a good one for any student. These learners are the future of our country and society. 
They have many responsibilities. If the solution of the said problem is not done, the future life of the 
learner and other related subject will face a great problem. 

Objectives of the Study 

1 . To know the difference between Male & Female in respect of truancy score. 

2. To know whether any relation exists between truancy score and the scores of achievement. 

Hypothesis 

HI) There exists no difference between boys and girls in respect of truancy. 

H2) There exists no co-relation between truancy score and achievement score of learners. 

Limitation of the Study 

Although the investigator tried to proceed this study to the best of his effort sincerely but 
there are certain limitations as the study was conducted within the restricted scope and facilities. The 
limitations are : 
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1. In the study 200 students were taken as sample from both genders. For more valid results the 
number of sample should be increased but it was not possible due to paucity of time. 

2. The achievement of different subjects could be assessed to get more specific results; it was not 
possible due to time constraint. 

Definition of the Important Terms 

1. Truancy : Any unexcused absence from school is considered truancy, number of unexcused 
absence at which a student is considered legally truant. 

2. Academic Achievement : It indicates the level of intellectual ability of an individual. It also 
means brightness in academic subjects. This academic brightness is developmental in nature. 
Academic Achievement of school pupils usually means achievements in all the school subjects. 
Academic Achievement has been defined by Kinkas and Kahin as an aspect of behaviors and an 
important respect to students who are engaged in the process of education and since it depends on 
its degree of effectiveness for maximum performance. 

Method and Procedure 
Sampling 

In case of selection of sample one technique of sampling was used, known as Purposive 
Sampling-to select District, Blocks and co-operating school. After selecting Howrah District, Avoy 
Charan High School at Sankrail Block was selected. School classes X & XI were selected 
purposively. Considering the time limit and other facilities 50 students from class X, 150 students 
from class XI were selected. 100 students are male and lOOstudents are female. Total 100*2 = 
200sample. 

Variables of the Study 

The following variables were considered in the study : 

1 . Truancy 

2. Academic Achievement. 

Truancy is independent variables and academic achievement is the dependent variable. 


Tools 

Tool-questionnaire (close ended) 

Questionnaire refers to device for securing answers to a series of questions by using a form, 
which the respondent fills in himself (Goods, Hatt (1952). 

Administration of Tools 

The investigation with the co-operation of the headmaster and other teachers of the school. 
Selected by the investigator fixed up the programme for administering the tools. After detailed 
discussion with the head master programmes of administration of tools. 

Collecting of Data 

The following scores were collected and made really for treatment. 

1 . Scores on truancy of 50 students from class X. 

2. Scores on truancy of 150 students from class XI. 

3. Scores on Academic Achievement of two hundred students from annual examination of class IX 
and Madhyamik result. 

Scoring 

The respondent is provided with four alternatives to give his responses ranking from most 
acceptable to least acceptable. If the respondent put (vQ mark for first alternative the scoring in 4, for 
second alternative the score is 3, for the third alternative score 2, for the fourth alternative score 1. 
The summated score of the entire sixteen items provide the total truancy score of an individual. A 
high score on this inventory indicates a higher truancy, while a low score shows low truancy. 
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Data Analysis 
Data Summary : 


Table 1. 




Study 1 

Tme 

Study Room 

2 hr 

4 hr 

6 hr 

Yes 

No 

Upper middle class>Rs.25,000 

11 

1 

2 

8 

11 

1 

Middle class<Rs. 25,000 

20 

3 

7 

10 

17 

3 

Lower Middle class<Rs. 6000 

149 

49 

60 

40 

25 

124 

None awareness about in family income 

20 

7 

5 

8 

8 

12 

Total Student 

200 







Source: Field Survey 


The researcher has taken two hundred student of class X and XI for writing this article. 
Generally the students of these classes flee from school in the adolescent period. This is the main 
problem of the school for which the researcher has searched. The problem sixteen questions regarding 
this problem have been asked to the learners through the questionnaires. The learners have answered 
through the four point likert scale. The eighty percent learners of this school flee from school after 
Tiffin period without any reason .In the first question they have been asked if he/she does not want to 
stay in school as his/her friends do not stay for a long time. In reply the 55% learners have supported 
this statement. It is understood from this that they do not get energy to stay in school imitating their 
friends. 

20% learners have told that they do not like the atmosphere of the school. The environment of 
the Institution is not clean and there are not good arrangements to sit in the class-room. They feel 
inconvenience if all the students attend the class. They do not feel easy to study. So they do not like to 
stay in school for a long time. 

In the question there is another question if the teacher punishes the learners not for preparing 
the lesson for which they do not like to stay in the school for a long time. In reply no bold answer has 
been received. From this it is understood that the teacher does not normally punish the students or 
terrify them without any reason. This question has been asked in the questionnaire in three ways and 
the same answer has been received in each case. 

But 60% learners have told that the teachers teach them in traditional way, they do not teach 
any new thing or there is no novelty in their teaching. So the learners have not so interest in the study 
and do not like to stay in school for a long time. The learning is a burden to them. 10% learners have 
informed that they do not get any favorite friends with whom they can share their words, distress, 
enjoyment, study and other thing. They feel loneliness so they do not want to stay in school for a long 
time. 

The survey has been done among two hundred students. Among those students 74.5 % belong 
to poor family. Most of the students among them do not want to stay in the school on account of the 
family financial problem. Because going to home they involve in Zori work to remove the financial 
problem of the family. Besides, this area being minority of the flow of education is not reached there. 
Most of the students are the first generation learners. So their parents are not conscious of the truancy. 
Earning money is the tall talk for the financial problem. Besides, most of the students ' family 
members are excessive. So going to home quickly they start the Zori work. 

21% learners have informed that they do not like to study. So they do not wish to stay in 
school. Among them 20% learners belong to poor family. From this it is understood that poverty has 
killed their interest in education. Among the learners 12 % are boys and 8% are girls. 


Table 2. 


Upper middle 

Middle 

Lower Middle 

None awareness about 

Total 

class 

class 

class 

in family income 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

42 

1 

0 

1 

0 

24 

16 

00 

00 


Source : ] 

Field Survey 
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Student Do Not Like To Study 


25 

a 

10 




middleclass 


Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Middleclass 

Lower 

None 


Middleclass 

awareness 



about in 



Family income 


Source Field Survey 

5% students do not want to stay in school for a long time because their friends laugh at them 
for nothing. So they feel mental suffering and feel irritation to stay in school for a long time. 25 % 
students have informed that school has arranged no co-curricular activities in which they can 
participate and are flourished. There is the lack of trained teachers and curriculum in school. No 
cultural programme is organized except the annual sports. There is no library where they can spend 
time reading story books and other read books and can be developed. There are no sports materials 
which help them to play. The monotonous study is not good for them. So they do not wish to stay in 
school for a long time. 58 % students have informed that they cannot make good result in Annual 
examination. 55% learners have informed that they have passed the last Annual exam with 35% to 
45% marks. The teachers do not encourage them to make a good result. So they are less interested in 
study and they do not wish to study in school. 


Tabl 

le 3. 

Annul Result 

100% 

79% 

59% 

>40% 


80% 

60% 

40% 


Boys 

7 

18 

28 

50 

Girls 

2 

10 

25 

60 


Source: Field Survey 


Achievement Level of Students 

120 
100 
80 
60 
40 
20 
0 

100 % 80 % 79 % 60 % 59 % 40 % > 40 % 


Besides, the teachers do not encourage the learners about their future planning, profession etc. 
The teachers even do not tell them how to achieve success. Hence, the learners have no clean 
conception to fulfil their aim or to be a good citizen. So they significance of education is not clear to 
them. So the learning in school is a burden to them and they do not want to stay in school. 60% 
students have informed this. Among the learners 39% boys and 21% are girls. 
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Table 4. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

39% 

21% 

60% 


Source: Field Survey 


Student Have No Future Planning 



38% students have told that they cannot listen to the teacher from the last benches in the class 
room and they cannot watch the teacher and naturally they cannot understand lesson meticulously. 
Besides, some teachers' voice is so low and 16% student informed that the class room is so small that 
they cannot sit well in the class room. So the lesson of school is irritating to them and do not like to 
stay in school. 


Table 5. 


Causes of truancy 

Students don’t like the environment of School. 

20% 

Teachers teach them in traditional way. 

60% 

They don’t get any best friend. 

10% 

They don’t want to stay in the School on account financial problem. 

74% 

They don’t like to study. 

21% 

They feel mental suffering & file irritation for their friends. 

5% 

School has arranged no co-curricular activities 

25% 

They cannot make good result in annual exam 

55% 

The Teachers do not encourage the learner’s about their future planning 

60% 

They cannot listen and watch to the Teachers form the last bench 

38% 

Class room is so small that the student cannot sit well 

16% 
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Causes of Truancy 

■ Student don’t like the environment of School. 


■ Teachers teach them in traditional way. 

■ They don’t get any best friend. 

■ They don’t want to stay in the School on account financial problem. 

■ They don’t like to study. 

They feel mental suffering & file irritation for their friends. 

■ School has arranged no co-curricular activities 
They cannot make good result in annual exam 

■ The Teachers do not encourage the learner’s about their future planning 

■ They cannot listen and watch to the Teachers form the last bench 
Class room is so small that the student cannot sit well 



1 % 


Symbols used for Statistical Table 

N = number of sample, M = mean, o = standard deviation, SED = standard error of difference 
between two means, t = critical ratio, df = degree of freedom, NS/S = not significant or significant. 

Analysis of Data and Major Findings 


Showing the distribution of ’r’ between score of achievement and score of truancy 



N 

M 

a 

SED 

df 

t 

Level of Significance 

Achievement 

200 

320.69 

91.45 

6.46 

198 

0.03935 


200 

26.68 

8.75 

0.61 



No Significance 


There is no co-relation between score of achievement and score of truancy. So calculate value 
is less than table value that is why H t is rejected (correlation = 0.03935). 

Showing the distribution of ‘C of Truancy with respect to sex of class X and XI 


Truancy 

N 

M 

a 

SED 

df 

t 

Level of Significance 

Boys 

100 

27.95 

8.32 

0.84 

198 

0.015842145 


Girls 

100 

25.41 

9.11 

0.92 

No Significance 


There is no difference between boys and girls in score of truancy. So calculate value is less 
than table value that is why H 2 is rejected (t = 0.015842145). 
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Finding and Discussion 

The findings : 

1 . Parents not notified of absence. 

2. Teacher characteristics such as lack of respect for students and neglected of diverse student. 

3. Unwelcoming atmosphere for example an unattractive facility or one with ch ionic maintenance 
problem. 

4. Unsafe environment, for example a school with ineffective discipline policies where bulling is 
tolerated. 

5. Student doesn’t want to say in the school on account financial problem. 

6. Class room is so small that the student cannot sit well. 

7. The teachers don’t encourage the learner’s about their future planning. 

Discussions 

The study has been conducted to find out the relation between truancy and academic 
achievement among adolescence. In this connection one school was selected to complete the study 
with in a very limited time. All though the issue of the study was very important but due to the 
different constraints the study was restricted with the two classes. 

The findings revealed that the boys and girls truancy is not significant difference whereas the 
no co-relation between boys and girls truancy score and academic achievement in the hypothesis we 
consider there is no difference between boys & girls in respect of truancy and there is no co-relation 
between truancy score and academic achievement of learners. Truancy is the important variable which 
has direct impact on academic achievement of students clearly revealed by the of the study. 

Educational Implication 

1 . The result of the study can be implemented in all H. S. school of West Bengal. 

2. The result can be implemented in any stage of education. 

3. The result of the study through help the teacher for effective teaching. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

This study indicates the needs for conducting the research on the following to estimate a 
concrete generalization. 

1) Studies may be conducted with different class of students. 

2) Investigation may be done between rural and urban students. 

Studies may be conducted with different system of schools. 
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ABSTRACT 

Arundhati Roy is one of the socially committed writers of India. She is widely known for her 
concerns for the dalits, untouchables and adivasis who are actually subalterns. She has raised 
her voice to support the interests of the subalterns in her creative writings. In her debut novel 
‘The God of Small Things’ Arundhati Roy has expressed her serious thoughts for the 
powerless and deprived people. 

Key Words : Subaltern, Untouchable, Paravan. 

The word ‘subaltern’ originally means a junior officer in the British Army. The Italian 
Marxist Antonio Gramsci has coined and used the term in his Prison Notebooks to refer to groups or 
classes which are socially inferior and powerless. The word ‘subaltern’ now designates working class 
groups such as labourers and landless peasants. The subalterns belong to the margins of a society i.e. 
outside the power-structure of a society. Gayatri Chakravorti Spivak has popularized the term in her 
essay named ‘Can the subaltern speak?’ The subalterns are politically neglected, economically 
deprived and culturally backward people. Arundhati Roy (born in 1961) is a committed writer and a 
political activist. In her several literary works she has portrayed the suffering and miserable plight of 
the deprived and powerless subalterns. These powerless people may be untouchables or adivasis or 
women or children. 

Arundhati Roy is well aware of the fact that caste system has been causing problems in Indian 
society from time immemorial. In the name of religion a large number of people have been kept 
isolated from the main-stream of the society. They are deprived in various ways. They are always 
humiliated and oppressed due to their untouchable identity. Various social movements like Arya 
Samaj, Brahma Samaj, Prarthana Samaj, Satyashodak Samaj, etc. have been launched and the 
personalities like B.R. Ambedkar, Mahatma Gandhi have fought against casteism. Even so many 
years after the independence of India that evil system cannot be eradicated. The Article 17 of the 
Indian constitution declares the practice of untouchability to be illegal; in 1989 Prevention of 
Atrocities Act has been passed to protect the dalits. But violence against the subaltern dalits is still 
rampant in every corner of democratic India. 

Arundhati Roy’s The God of Small Things (1997), the prestigious Booker Prize awarded 
novel deals with the social position of the untouchables or dalits. In Kerala the Paravans are 
considered untouchables. Velutha is a Paravan and therefore an untouchable. The novel depicts a 
conflict between Syrian Christians (formerly caste Hindus) and untouchable Paravans.Velutha, his 
parents and his brother have to suffer the brunt of untouchability. The novelist describes the suffering 
of the dalitParavans through the depiction of the forbidden relation between Velutha who is a Paravan 
and Ammu who belongs to a Syrian Christian family. 

Velutha seems to be the ‘God’ because he is a carpenter - a creator of small things. He is a 
craftsman and an expert mechanic even in his very young age. When Velutha is eleven, he becomes a 
little magician. He possesses the skill and ability to make intricate toys - tiny windmills, rattles, 
minute jewel boxes out of dried palm reeds. He can carve perfect boats out of tapioca stems and 
figurines on cashew nuts. When Velutha is fourteen, Johann Klein teaches him the art of carpentry. 
Velutha has also special knowledge of machines. He can repair radios, clocks and water pumps. 
Velutha has more knowledge about the machines in the factory than any other worker. 

Velutha’s father VellyaPaapenis very submissive by nature and he has a fear for his younger 
son Velutha. Vellya does not particularly know the reason why he is worried. But Vellya feels that it is 
“An unwarranted assurance. In the way he walked. The way he held his head. The quiet way he 
offered his suggestions without being asked. Or the quiet way in which he disregarded suggestions 
without appearing to rebel. While these were qualities that were perfectly acceptable, perhaps even 
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desirable in Touchables, VellyaPaapen thought that in a Paravan they could (and would, and indeed, 
should) be construed as insolence.” (p. 76) Velutha is un-Paravan like. In Mulk Raj Anand’s novel 
Untouchable the protagonist Bakha is a rebel in mentality and hates the traditional system of caste but 
his father Lakha gives in to the system and he warns Bakha to obey the uppercaste Hindus. Bakha and 
Velutha are both untouchables and both suffer under the oppressive system of casteism. 

The novelist refers to a bitter experience of Velutha when he was a boy. Then Velutha and his 
father used to go to the Ayemenem House to deliver the coconuts they had plucked from trees in the 
compound but they were not permitted to enter the house. During Mammachi’s girlhood some strict 
rules and restrictions were imposed on the Paravans and other untouchables: 

Paravans were expected to crawl backwards with a broom, sweeping away their footprints so 
that Brahmins or Syrian Christians would not defile themselves by accidentally stepping into a 
Paravan’s footprint. In Mammachi’s time, Paravans, like other Untouchables, were not allowed to 
walk on public roads, not allowed to cover their upper bodies, not allowed to carry umbrellas. They 
had to put their hands over their mouths when they spoke, to divert their polluted breath away from 
those whom they addressed, (pp. 73-74) 

The novelist has given a reference to the time of Velutha’ s grandfather, Kelan. When the 
British came to Malabar, Kelan along with a number of Paravans, Pelayas and Pulayas embraced 
Christianityto escape from the curse of untouchability. They were provided with some food and 
money; so they became known as Rice-Christians: “It didn’t take them long to realize that they had 
jumped from the frying pan into the fire.” (p.74) Yet these Rice-Christians were kept isolated. Not 
only this, conversion deprived them of the Government benefits like job reservations or bank loans at 
low interest rates because “on paper, they were Christians, and therefore casteless.” (p.74) 

However there occurs a misunderstanding between Velutha and his father: “Much to his 
mother’s dismay, Velutha began to avoid going home. He worked late. He caught fish in the river and 
cooked it on an open fire. He slept outdoors, on the hanks of the river.” (p.77) Velutha disappears one 
day. For four years nobody knows where he goes. Velutha returns from exile after four years and 
Mammachi rehires him as the factory carpenter. Velutha is hated by his fellow workers for his 
Paravan identity. He is paid less by Mammachi as he is an untouchable. Velutha, however, secretly 
joins the Communist party. Velutha is very conscious of his duties and responsibilities towards the 
working class. He participates in the march organised by Travancore-Cochin Marxist-Labour Union. 
The comrades in Trivandrum march to the Secretariat and present the charter of people’s demands to 
comrade E.M.S.: 

Their demands that paddy workers, who were made to work in the fields for eleven and a half 
hours a day from seven in the morning to six thirty in the evening - be permitted to take a one hour 
lunch break. That women’s wages be increased from one rupee twenty-five paisa a day, to three 
rupees, and men’s from two rupees fifty paisa to four rupees fifty paisa a day. They were also 
demanding that Untouchables no longer be addressed by their caste names. They demanded not to be 
addressed as AchooParayan, or KelanParavan, or KuttanPalayan, but just as Achoo, or Kelan, or 
Kuttan. (p.69) 

Veluthafights for the interest of his fellow workers and thehonour of the untouchables. He is a 
rebel. Ammu is a very important character of the novelbecause her relation to Veluthabrings about the 
tragic ending in the latter’s life. Ammuis the daughter of an entomologist.She is a victim of patriarchy 
and traditional system. She is not given the opportunity to continue her study. According toAmmu’s 
fatherPappachi, a college education is merely ‘an unnecessary expense for a girl.’ (p.38) Ayemenem 
is a backward village of Kerala. So here Ammu has nothing to do but to do household works. To seek 
escape from her ill-tempered parents Ammu marries an assistant manager of a tea estate in haste. 
Soon she realizes that her husband is an alcoholic. Meanwhile the twins are born and Ammu leaves 
her husband and returns to her parents to avoid her husband’s evil proposal of offering her to Mr. 
Hollick, the English manager of the tea estate. 

Afterher return to her parents’ house, Ammu realizes that she has no honourable shelter there. 
Baby Kochamma says that a married daughter has no position in her parents’ home, and a ‘divorced’ 
daughter has no position anywhere at all: “And as for a divorced daughter from a love marriage, well, 
words could not describe Baby Kochamma’ s outrage. As for a divorced daughter from a 
intercommunity love marriage - Baby Kochamma chose to remain quiveringly silent on the subject.” 
(pp.45-46) Ammu’s brother Chacko also shows dissatisfaction. 
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Ammu’s unhappiness and her hatred towards her close relatives gradually lead her to love 
Velutha. Moreover, Ammu's twins Estha and Rahel make intense friendship with Velutha; they like 
the company of Velutha. He teaches the children fishing and boating. Gradually Ammu and Velutha 
realize that they love each other deeply; and they together break the existing love laws of the society: 
‘The laws that lay down who should be loved, and how. And how much.’ (p.33) The lovers now meet 
on the banks of the Meenachal at night secretly. The novelist has elaborately described their physical 
union. K.M. Pandey comments: “Ammu’s effort to win love for herself can be interpreted as her 
protest against the existing laws of society. The God of Small Things undoubtedly exhales the spirit of 
the protest novels. It attacks the institutions of family, religion, politics and public administration.” 
(Pathak: 83) 

When the relation between a Syrian Christian woman and a Paravan has been discovered, 
Ammu is ‘locked away like the family lunatic in a medieval household.’ (p. 252) and Velutha has 
been dismissed from the factory. Baby Kochamma goes to the Kottayam police station and wrongly 
accuses Velutha of attempting to rape Ammu; she also connects Sophie Mol’s death with the case to 
complicate the issue: “Baby Kochamma misrepresented the relationship between Ammu and Velutha, 
not for Ammu’s sake but to contain the scandal and salvage the family reputation in Inspector Thomas 
Matthew’s eyes.” (p.259) 

When Velutha is dismissed from the factory he goes to his party leader Comrade Pillai. But 
he is betrayed by the leader in the very critical moment of his life. Pillai tellsVelutha: “It is not in the 
Party’s interests to take up such matters. Individuals’ interest is subordinate to the organization’s 
interest. Violating Party Discipline means violating Party Unity.” (p. 287) R.S. Sharma rightly says: 
“Even in a state ruled by Communists, this is not tolerated because the Ayemenem leader, Comrade 
Pillai in his heart of hearts, does not approve of the relationship between the woman of respectable 

family and the untouchable He is more interested in politicking and enhancing his power. For 

this purpose he is prepared to play a double game. On the one hand, he leaves Velutha in the lurch in a 
most critical moment; on the other.he executes his plan to destroy Chacko’s business. ”(Sharma:50-51) 

Velutha is severely tortured by police. His death in the police custody shows the inhuman and 
barbaric face of police: 

His skull was fractured in three places. His nose and both his cheekbones were smashed, 
leaving his face pulpy, undefined. The blow to his mouth had split open his upper lip and broken six 
teeth, three of which were embedded in his lower lip, hideously inverting his beautiful smile. Four of 
his ribs were splintered, one had pierced his left lung, which was what made him bleed from his 
mouth. The blood on his breath bright red.Fresh.Frothy. His lower intestine was ruptured and 
haemorrhaged, the blood collected in his abdominal cavity. His spine was damaged in two places, the 
concussion had paralysed his right arm and resulted in a loss of control over his bladder and rectum. 
Both his knee caps were shattered, (p.3 10) 

Amar Nath Prasad rightly says: “To sum up, Velutha is a socially discarded, politically 
neglected and physically tortured character who wants to rise above his stature but mercilessly put 
down to the lowly ground.” (Prasad: 162)Velutha dies for loving a Syrian Christian woman and for 
belonging to Paravan community. He is betrayed by his party leader, is put in a critical position to 
fight against religion, tradition, society, politics and is brutally murdered by police. He is unable to 
fight against all these traditional institutions because he is a subaltern and powerless. He may be a 
rebel and a creative man but he is subject to succumb to traditional social laws. Children are 
considered to be helpless and they deserve sympathy or good behavior from the elders. But in The 
God of Small Things the innocent twins Estha and Rahel are exploited in several ways. They are 
neglected in their maternal grandparents’ house. In a refreshment counter of Abhilash Talkies, Estha is 
abused by the seller of orangedrink and lemondrink. It is illegal and immoral. Estha becomes the 
victim of the perverted desire of the cruel man. This event leaves a traumatic effect on Estha’ s mind. 
Again the twins have been badly affected by Velutha’ s death; the tragic consequence of Ammu- 
Velutha affair destroys the peace of the twins’ childhood; they have been separated from each other 
and from then - mother. So the helpless children of the novel have been mentally shocked. In the novel 
Arundhati Roy has presented women characters as victims of patriarchy. Mammachi is a victim of 
Pappachi’s ill-temperament and despair. Ammu’s suffering as a woman knows no limit. A woman is a 
subaltern in the sense that she is deprived of the privileges which a man isprovided with. In the 
novel,Chacko, the brother of Ammu has been sent abroad for higher studies whereas Ammu’s study 
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has been stopped by her father. While Chacko’s ‘man’s needs’ have been satisfied by the female 
workers of his factory, Ammu’s affair has been destroyed by all. After Velutha’s death Ammu’s 
condition gradually deteriorates. She dies at the age of thirty one, “Not old, not young, but a viable, 
die-able age.” (p. 16 1 ) 

Arundhati Roy is a socially committed writer. In her essay ‘The Greater Common Good’ she 
has protested against the building of large dams on the Narmada river because this construction will 
displace millions of adivasis from their original living place. In another essay ‘The End of 
Imagination’ she has criticized the Indo-Pakistani nuclear arms race. She is conscious of the wretched 
condition of women and children in Indian society. She knows very well how untouchability still 
hampers the all-round development of India. So in The God of Small ThingsArundhati Roy has raised 
her voice particularly against the oppressors who inflict inhuman torture upon the untouchables of 
Indian society. She aims at the emancipation of the dalits or untouchables and the powerless 
subalterns of India. 
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3TTcT?MRTr3MR RTMl^FT f^fMT Ml I feHMK RFTRFR yff yyfoT yf yjy| fcrf^TR Wofsff yff MPRT yf 
fefy Mwf <T> My Tf 20 3Tti|IMcbl, 10 MMMff y 5 fMlfM ^ f^MN c] uf H I e-H (fTRM) My 

mm Rby yy i 

5. y^rf R^t)U| yf^zn 

f^TSTT MM yy fel‘j|c|K HHI4H M yyrTf yy MTMffyy 3fM f^Mem %TJ My 1993 yf 

mm 2010 yyr y? memM f^rarr mm yy fefyyM HHi'yn m yyrff yfr ;y£yyy yjftMT m foy Tfry-cffy 

yyf ^ 3TMMTeT yy M: (6) MMT Mf fsRvjff (1994-95, 1997-98, 2000-01, 2003-04, 2006-07, 
2009-10) Tf cHlfichd ftfMT W I MM 1993 yy 1994 yf MMR>T yyrff *f WJWJ MyHTTT M yf yMM 

3 ttmtM tMcTT yfr smr *f wr fy 'ym Mr ftMiw yy 3 yy«T mm 1994-95 yr f^MT yyT 1 ypf 
3 rmm yff 3 TTefMy 3 ?yf£r yy Rmik 1993 yf 2010 yyr t Mefy fefyyM yyryffy HHfyn yff yyffM 
yy 3 ?£yyy yM^f yf fery MTefTM sryfa yfr yr diRffy, yyyryWf- 1993 yf 2000 yfr ysry/yyyy yyyr 
yy 2001-2010 yft fMy yRyr yf My *f Rffyyr yM yryr , yyryffy, y fMffy 3 ffMM yfe yy yff 
wm yM wt afM MRr f^rf^cT fM y^r 1 

6 . yyyr fcfyyry^r yy wiMm 

f^eefr ^ yT. f%. mm yy fMrgMM yiyfyyr yff yyfrr yy srsyyy yM^ Mf^ry 1 y 
wft 1 yy fmh f^MT yyT 1 


^yyifrfy 1 

yT. R mm yy ftWfr ^f fM ^ mm m HHiy>n 



wiy 


Wl^l 


yfy 
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^TT^fr 1. FT. R FFF TO ftccfr t feFT FT TOTmF TO HHIFH 


FTF 

TOd HHl'chH 

TOdl HHl'cbH 

FHFsill t ^ 

TO 

FHFsill t <jf^ 

TO 

1994-95 

244557 

- 

206389 

- 

1997-98 

+21017 

+8.60 

+41682 

+20.20 

2000-01 

+5958 

+2.25 

+4058 

+1.64 

2003-04 

+62740 

+23.10 

+40921 

+16.23 

2006-07 

+70126 

+21.00 

+59006 

+20.14 

2009-10 

+82577 

+20.42 

+67326 

+19.12 

FTeT crf^r FF 

1993-2010 

+242418 

+99.13 

+212993 

+103.20 

TOTFtF TO 

1993-2000 

+26975 

+11.03 

+45740 

+22.17 

2001-2010 

+215443 

+79.35 

+167253 

+66.34 


TOeJfF lift'd 1 F FTTRt 1 FT TOTOH FT TO FFT FefFT t % ^ $F% TO? t 

tof-efft3tt ft hhifh t Ffe to ertftft Ftf i ftf 1997-98 t toft hhifh t Ffe tof hhifh 

t 9^£| FT 3TltFT Ftf | vjlslfch FTF FT cpsff if «>ld FFTTFH t dfti STfsfFT ^ | FTF 2009—10 t 

Y5T5T— wrararr ft hhi'hh t Fftr FftFror Ftf i wr ffft 1993-2000 t toft hhi'hh Ft to tof 

HHIFH FT 3Tf^R7 Ftf I FFFT 2001-2010 ^ FIFTH TOF HHIFH t TO 3T^STT^cT 3TftFT +79. 
35 TlfcRId Ftf I +5T5TT HHl'FH t Ffe TO +66.34 TlfcRId Ftf I HHIFH t F7eT Ffe TO ^ft±Hld FRt 
FT TOF tfFT t fcp +5T5T sfR TOFT FT HHIFH t Ffe TO F+RT: +99.13 TlftFd sflF +103.20 wfcl^ld 
Ftf I TOFT HHIFH t TO TOTOTHTO 3TltFT Ftf TOF; FF FRTOT t TOF HHIFH FT FH Ftf I 

Pi 4— ft eld HI 

ftwt t feFT FT 3TTTOF TO FT. f%. FFF TO F7eT ftTOeff HHIFH FF ftFeTTOT FRt FT FF 
ttFtf TOF |>3TT t ftr WTpF> FTOT3TT (9tf FT 12tf) t TO 3fR TOFT FlFT ^ HHIFH t TOFT 
ERTFTFT Ffe Ft TOjftT Ftf t 1 TOF sfR TOFT+ff Ftt ^ HHIFH t ^FTt TOTFT 2001-2010 t fITsT TO 
rffpf Ftf t HSI FFT 1% Fltf TO HTHTFH 1993 FT HTHTFH Ft deHl t eFFFT H^HI FT HFT I ^FTt 
TOFF 2001-10 t TOFT3TT FT HTHTFH FT TOFT ^ HTHTFH t 3+f^rTO F^ Tp? t 1 fttwf ^ 3THFTR 
TOF FFTTFFT TOFT HHI+H FT TOf^TFF ^ ^ F^ FFFR Ft t ftnt ftwt t ^F5F feFTTFFFT 3Tf^FF 

tfFT, 3Tf5fTOFF7f FTFT efTOFt Ft f^TTO FF 3Tf^lFT FeT t*TT 1 1 FTFl% FTfeFFT+ff Ft FTTOTT t F+T Ffe $ 

FFFR FTTFTftFF tFFTF, ei+Rbdi Ft F+T t FTTtf, FTfefTO ftTFTT t^ TOFT ft^IMFl' Ft FTTOIT F+T 
tfFT, ftTOeRTf t TOFT3Tf ^ feR ttftFT ^fte[T3ff TO F+T tfFT 3fR fRfTOT Ft FFTFFT cTTOT el-dRhdl 
ct Til ft d frf^FF TORF tfFT 1 1 ?FT TTFFF ^FTt TOFF F TOFT3Tf ct FFTTF+T t 3Ttsil^d FTO Ffe tfFT 

3fR TOF-TOFT t FTFTFTF t TOFF TO FFFT RTTOTTOFF 1 1 3FT: sRT FFF TOTF ftt FTFf Ft 

TOTFFFFFTT t sflF TOFT3TT t^ ST^FF ftTOeRT TOT^ FTFf Ft TOFRFFFTT 1 1 

7. TOJ^TTO TJF ^g?TTF 

TR^F TOITOFTt t ftwt t FT. ftr. FFF FF feFTFR FTFTFTF TO TOTOFF ftTOT FFT I FfTOFTt ^ 
TTTFT ftTOtf ^ TOFR FF ^FT 3TTOFF Et R+dfelRsId ftftdisf tf FFTrT f- 

1. fteefT FRFFF t 'JFFFFjt F F+t Ft ftTTO TOTeTO FRRT 3fR FT+fF+T FFRT Et feR FTTOftFT FFF 
FF Fit FfFFTTFFT FtFFTF FFT F+tF+T Fe+t 1 1 frfaTFT TOFfrT t^ Ff+TFR FF FFt F+ff TO ftFPFF 
cT ffhdMdF FFtF FTTFFTtf ^ tfFT FTftF I ^fFT TOFft t^ FFFFTF TO FFt F+ff Ft ft ft ft FTTO 
Ft FTFFFfefFT 3fR tttFFfeTO TOTOFFFTTTOf FFT fr%FT ^FFFTT Ft crf^RTF FFF tftf FTftF | 

2. FT. ftr. FFF FF ^FFFT tFt TO ^ftfFRF, F+tF FRff Ft FTfeTTOTOf (TOFT+ff) ^ ftfF ft:fJeFT 

FftFFF ^ftFTF, ft:^eFT tTOJFT tFT, ci||c| + |ft+ ftTTO, ftl tTO TOFF Ft TOFFfcTFf, FTfeTTO 
TOFTFTFT FPFFT, FTTOftFT FFF FF ft+elldl ^ ftR FTFTttff ftTTO (TOtt-^-TOT-TOT.). ^ 

FTFR TfRjfftFt Ft FTO MIFlftld FTTOFT (TOf.Ft.tf.), FT^fF FTTER-FT^-FFFFT TOFFftr FfTOTT 
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(RR.RR.RR.RR.), RT. f%. eft feTR eTRffftf Rft -M^vrlHI (RR.RR.RTtAfr.RR.t-) ffTft 

ftldHIRT cp5T RWK fftTRT RTRT ^nf%TT Rrfftr Y5T5T— Y5T5rT3Tf eft HHI4H RR RR7TR ft fR Rftf f TTRl I 

3. fftwft ft RTSRfftRT RTRTRT ft BTRTRf RE ^T^TTcT OT?ff RT RET 1 1 EE ^TER ERerffT Eft % I RE: 
RT?EfftRT RTRTRT ft ETETRf cpTj RRETE EETft RTft eft RRTR fftlft Rift ETftR | ^ft fftfR cfTRER 
RtMrt ft-eftf EFT RSE ETETTTsET ^FT^T RTcl Rrff eft ETR ft R7RE7 RTR Eft ETfeTRE fcRJTeRTf Eft 

tenet Eft ETfr wf%xr | ftrsTcfjt Eft ftt ^r tet et wet hhieh rent tg eetttte frET ETftR | 

^R EEE7 E7TJE RWEE RTR fftcEft ft RT?EfftET fftTRT Y5TR— WP5TT3tf cfr HHIRH ft 7JET7 EFT 
El feTR fttfcT RE" eblftsbE REFT ft RETEET ffteT TTEEft tl EFEfftRT fftTET 7E7 E7 WE— WETRT ET 
HHIRH cf?T 7TE7ETRT RT EETcftEWE REET EHft EEeJRT 7t ftEEKTrRf, fftTSTTfftRt, EETTREft RE" fftENTEft 
Eft 7TETEET ffteT TTEEft 1 1 
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Pflm mN 

m*ft ft»N, ft. M. ft ^C®TW, ftoKl 

mtmmtTi m# Mr Ms; ‘Mt MPfm ^fi’i 441PT ‘M’ m^ips m® tmt-mrnrnt, rnsm- 
>MftiC4 spicsi Mf ftpr Mit-'Stft, rnmf-mtftm mftpiftpst MP»f ^t 3mtpm #imi mrnlw 
'fftw mftm C<l>1<l Rmm ftpi MH-^lftps M, 'S'lm mptl ftmt-mmmf, mMl-mMftt PI ?WR '$1U$ 
PPM mpms, Pit I 4 Mlpm Mf mt mjNJf <n cmlftmwf 4t MM MNW ftmm *T?T I ?jmtm# 4t 
m4mc4t #PN mmf M PI, ‘Mf’ *mf# Mmfsft ms, Mm mftp Mf m mmiM Mmcm Mftt m# sitPFI 
PTSR, ‘^Mt<’, ‘MH^’, ‘MftN’ ?|ft# PPPst ‘Mf’ *mt#m ftfl M^ m#CSI -ijmpm MlpP <Nt 
"531 Mf 5HM *j^mt<| ‘Mf’ *H3 ftpi £(C®m mNmMftm'S MM W 

Wf mt3T; PW, C4l#pim ‘MfaW’, PTfttft Mmpm ‘MftsNM STfftl pPl# 5 !) Mm MHC^ 

m'SftftpPt Mf mpICSH I b PTfttft Mmm ifa ‘M^Nsg}^’ §JC$ ‘M<’ <1MM MI cmtft® ftmTIplt 
(MM# ^ftpiMft Mt<I ^V|<IC4lPb3 mM « - Mm mt ^m\ 'Q MM ^%«TM Mt ^ftl^ 
Mmt m*fpT3 ftftm? msftf *tm MI mmt Ml PM, ‘Mf (MT Mf), ‘mftjft’, ‘Mftpimft’, 
‘Mjft’, ‘Mlft’ Zffftl ‘Mf’ Mm ilt ftf® ftmmcmm M ftim4 M M Mm SlmPf ItM 
Mm mtft '5J^M e t M ‘M’ Mm mmft ■srtpr PTtWt Ml 

mgmtft M ^s (ftptftp m*fpr 4M CM MM % *Tf mt WH-ftmplM tt 1w CM 
Mr mps cmft*t rnmft ms, (!mc*iftp mMM m<$ M< mt M mpM^ ^jftmmi mmftjgt m wi 
M ^ftc43I ^ ^jftcwfti Ml ^Hpt M 4lft cM*t 35M M « Mfl 
C41M MCsR MM Mf Ml MC«fe MlJt3I MPJ3M Mr^C^t ^CPRI 

wi 8 pit ^j<c^ ^n^n ftpr ^^tift ^ tRprsfi^j 'QMt ftft ^ mm i Mm ■smft 

^4m MJ, 'Q 1 ! ^S M - CM®I lilt 1 m# M<ctt ‘^’ Wl 5 Mft W% pit 
^nfti^ pmrnft^s cMrS#fam ^ ■sim ^^<im mcmR Rra^mfi stc® mm pi, 

“ft^’tMTf^HCM MJIW3I il^lftfftc®, 41%, M M ^-MPir ^C*l1wf4t2, Ml® M^IMM|3 I”| v 

MfK ^-HTWW1% PIN m M3 ^304^ M MI, ^4 MS, M ilt 

Pit#® ^PI sflCfl ftft4 isjp]^ ^sft NCM Nft^l ftft^ ?NPf ‘^r«f’ *1CM ilt R1 m 3PIN CM 

^patftMpt ^ pi, ‘^r<’ *icm M ^rmmf sff®M ft m? ^t 3c?m c%srm ^rtcn 

M-^C*1#m Mfpr ftftfl 2tM ^5IC«R 4C3I4# SPIN MI Ml CM M- 

MT< 

m# m^ Mt pi R44C4 wmr m ^r ii^# pi ftmpp rnmrm pi#t mt ^ m^ ^ ^r 
m$\ ' 5 T3ft c#m ^m M ^*uipm M C4ft# mic«R mu® ftpr mm, ‘M4-mi- 
^SM-MM-T^-ftwtMR-W-ft^-MMm-ft$^-CMtM^-Wlft-ft§m^KRts,- 

^wimftscsmrnftMf’i ^r«fr^, c#®cm m Mt4, mi, ^rm, mm, ^t®, ftwt®, Mm, w, 
ft=m, mm, wm, ftwt, c^ftN, mi, wift ^s - iit cmm# mrnr< «ph mt ftscsmpm 

#M^ti ^mmlw Mim ?mmm ^»m rnmc^fm iw ^s ^mMm ^ ^mcmt 

ftgpmpm c^ mpiMi ftft mpiM, ‘M^4m^MMiftNwmi3iRts, msffs, Mt4mts, mMtftm 

^wmrs, ftscMC5^s” i #cpn cm, zmmmMm cmm®i mt ^tm mrnpRt mcmcMi m 
i5p®m '^s J mcm (Rptftm Mf^crnt £f^4 mmu® mi mim-'Smp'llmm m^fem ilt 

mN«ftftt M ‘^’i mm mm^rm mm ^icm wmt ms, ^m mmftpp ^m ^®icm wmm rntmt mi 

vs^issRi mim m*tpi mmf^ftm vs^hcm prt^ «Ttu®m #Mf^t mrnt mic^i 
M ir< 
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» m r*!cr ftf® cri®*t ktok RCkJ kwk ktoi F$1kk ktokk Ritoki kkikk ®lck 
^tok cr wr ktok cRTtoie^k Rtok tot ®cac^ cr^ kto kckki tok t?fl®R to 
rur^r tortcRk kto ®nfec<M w ^ ktRCRk klto Ip® tto k®cto- ‘‘^nwt-«ifta1 5 g¥(<- 

kwto’’i tote ®ri®rt, «tfk, ! tfgk, to, <$%, rr, g^1%, 
to, ck®to to, tjsr, kk?. tok*f - ^ kick# to kto kt teto wto w&\ cto>R rc® cklto 
kto?, rjir tocR to (w tos)i to*t kCRRte kCRR ^ktetot toi cr, to*t 

kCRRito ®iteikiR f®< ztotoick ^wk ^tsftk ^sto k®3toR totk <Kk(.to i kkk toto 
kCRlWR Ik ®t 1 fs%i 

^j’gto 

ktok to to ^gtoi r^r fTI®r tok f®< zicrr Rick fkk <Kk(.to kk?. 
k^ to cr kkkt kto kk® to $to ^ticrr stto Wtftok ciTtet Rtok Rtoto - 

“RtoRtototos , 3RRjtf^totofs’’i tote to rr, wk, tof 'Q *tk - k^ kRf to ‘to’ to 
kiwi ■sp®s tor kkicR ^tosikj ^Rck?, ‘to’ *tok tot stto <KRto i kWRj 1®1 r ^ <tocto 
‘®tos’, kk?. ‘^toikk tos’ kwk to ^^teRjitek ^ rrt kk?. ®ir to cr ‘m kto ®t ^® 
®crc^i Rjiwiwk^s <toto cr, kks§>c®R rcrt cr cr to kkf^k tos; cr^ to ^ (to, rr, wk, 

tof ^3 to) RtoCR ^Rjktok to kt ^tof<l Rflk RStfklR W?M -5RR ^kk k, 'Skfk 
‘‘^wikik^k^'krig ’jRkJtf^'tlw^s” ^ ^k kttjktosTkr kikakk 9 N3'?3<^k *ikk 

‘k#»tfkk J ^ ^k?. “kttoftois kfkk”^ ^ ^k ^k-^kk ‘^r<’ *tkk k#®i1w ^ k^k^s 
kwkk swk-^k(W8) ktorlwrl ^kkf kktt kk k, kklk *ikk kwitk ^Pr 

k#5l1w ^5J< kkl kkk CTO WMtlkk kkRk ^5lkJt1% kk kU> klkl ww ^stBk kC®, kw? 
2ff1% to to wt1®-totto *Rt, kk, kik, \3 »m ^k?, ®ikk wim ^tkfl, wr ^s c®skto Hkj 
ifik?, ®tot® kskjf ^ ^ks, ®^fto wri® ‘to’ *tkrk 3l®toJi i8 

kkk^ tokk w kk?. k^ ^®k kRRl^jkk tot tow ^?i, ®kt toi ( to^ to 
9 N3'?s<n-to wkkj '?s i i k ‘to’ *m eitotRT, ®t Rk kk?, Bkklk kt tonto^ ‘to’ to 
atokj Rki to ^'® e f ^ ^ ^ k^ ^®r toi tosjto ®k, ®kt ‘to’ to 

3l®toji toitotow ®to ^toto sikj tok kk?, toto ‘to’ to zttofkj, kk?. 

^®ks ‘to’ to altokJi toR ®t lRSkt% , gi®lk 3®tolR totto snw ®k kicki tk1%k ^«k 

kH® ^gkk toto ^k toki 

Iklto ^:«k w ktoTRik Hkj F^flto kt ®ltogkk ktkt totokk toktok toikj ^tl® 
®kl ®k>Rk® kk? 2ff1® Wti® R?.^-kRk®-tokttokik tokkk totkT 5J%® ®k kick I RtolWR 
tokkto® to ^jf® ®ki tou?k kRk®-toktkkk tokkk RkikJ 3®]k ®k kick i f^ a®1® 
^Rjkk to® f®toto tkto?k*t® wWkk a®jckk kki kto ^k^i kRR, k^ ^icr to toi 
^skt 2 ' W ^ M "®^k rc®, kltoitosrki kk?. Rctokr Rto Itoto ‘to’ *tok etotori k^ toto® 
C#®S| R^5[® kcto RJkR^lkk WkW RCR kkto 4 kkR CRkl ktk, k^ %f5 toSCkk £lkj to 
ctosffi 


gicktek tor sttw to 

‘ttol® ^rr’ - ktork ^Rik to sikk tosto to riw tos^i to togckk sikj 
1w to to ^3 to®to®i to to ^tk% 1%*R toi 

kkwRjWk ktkt SfRj to 

‘kto® ®ICRR’- ktoik kT^kf® ^5FJRlCk kRklto top^ kRRt RlRk toffkl kkwRjCkk 1w 
to kR ^3 kR®wl1®i kR to ®rc«ik Itok toi 
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b^RRjww sttej *14 

^>PR’ - ifl^f ^9# ^TP TPSttP RRpR 
WR, W'l'pli® pe* <tfPH. S^Jl ^ P C®®? SW ReP 'SHl 


3RT 5Jt^J Rp p 


^C«fR 3 W« Stl^J 

‘^fll® ®teP’- ^Pl%Pt®S ‘e?3P’ PP? P#PI P#geP £fT5J Rp P 

*P 'S ’p'ptf®! *P P ®ftPe*m ReP 'SHl 

RRj«*i ^Rt stl^j 

‘^$R’ W pt p mt ®rtp RR^R wj Pi ^Rgep Rp p p*f, 
P4pll® Pv p*Rh pti p*f p ^f?jw Re*m '§s c ti 

4*tP Pt CP® Rp P, -5T5R ^ 

CPRVp %R <tRRRp £fT5J Re*H ^pRl, PRCfeirl I ^RgPtRj ‘W0X Wtl® 4P WPH ^3 
P*Rm HP3 ^Rppp R*§t ^Rr 1 ®R R ^p tipR pp Ri ®Klwt ^PjSRtR '© s t 's ®rt®ir pj 
ppRpsttp Rf§j 1 ®R i^Rip eP*r ^PR pp Ri 

^rf%i?raK 

RUPF *PtRt; 4^t# PP Rt^R^Rfl®) Ppl ^ 5 , F& P, PJRT Rfl® *p 
^pp -sri^ pp RRip*t®s Rw Rw ^Rp pp Re*m *m p ppp ?tmPT m*\ 
MPrelRiw ^u ®t5p ePt m, e?r^ mrMRt, psi 9 tRR®i ^ P%*rt »it^ <jf Tfgjw ps^ 

^t#® pi ?|®<Jte, pttft “ifesi'aj ^R P ppP 4P ^ RRjpR ^Rp Rp\?t, P PppRi 

^t^jR 

®RT *f*P?t PRpR ‘®R’ P&jRp 9 !^ ®f%F 9 lRf®l <P# 9 te 1 ^ R<tt P ®R <rr&J 
^M«fi wm ^t 3^w RRt »t^ ^rfwr G9T®t RRt c^H «rr® «nc^r, 

wt^ m\ ^nwr Krr$H *tN^f^ ^1 R|is c^h ^ ^rtwr srr®H p 

c^H ’WsR *fKc^*f ^rti Rif^ ^ ■srtwr^ RRt c^H 9 ffi;^ wpt mr®H 

c ^\ ‘^5’, ‘^’, ‘<F^’ 2 j^R> 9 t p f R®r per RlT'H R?P 'SfsJ^^ \5l^_ li]^^ ^ 

vS^lRvs P ^ 9 H?R P PPt ^J Pw*t W ^ 9 IU ; R ^J mt ^H<l 

^Rfllw’t't ^Uf Pu® Rp P5R Wt fpp 4Wt^H, ^HJp(.4 

^ 1 ^ wp^s sj^sf 1 ^ ^ic® w^P sjfsp irm 9 ^ ^THit "P ^rp ^ ^ 

^mt ^ rRRvs ^p «ipi ‘p?’ p, 9 Pt 9 ti1*f ^rp ^ wt® Rcp ^ 1 % « pi^ 
wil^RRfe ^ pp ar%i ^ Rm pp wii% ^s wi-fRppfe at^tf ^ w 9 P^ ^it ^m<i 
p w|?r r^p »i% ^s *tpF ’psp p<(pi Rf^ <tm< c^pt RR?P pi 
^ a*f ^ ipPt R^P't-RRfe RpUP PTt p? ^iR W 9 ft#^ *# P3 ‘pf’ - 

9 ft#^ ^pf PtR® p ? PMt <uB»f5, PT ^ ^l^t, pRf p|^er|R)R ^p( ^pjwR ^s 
wl-fRRPfe pt <uR©=fD 1 ^ spp ^cp ^ pp PP1 ^rTft% ^s wR ws ■pR Rf 

^Rp^p? PBPJ3 sp ■pR RfR ®jpp^ RfR ^ifp^ <bH ‘^jRf’p sw^f Re® Rp 

b'Ja 

<ipcp, “^P^^^iRpRmt ^”1 -pRR ^ie®, Rpep p ®f^ <uRfi ^ 

^ep Ptwiwm <ipcp ‘P PTfl® RRfe pj Rep ®i^ ^^”1 pm ^ep R% ppiep 

bR 

R®R Pllpp ^v ‘pl^tp’ swR <wc® RP 'pR <ie«iep, “pfff^^ll^RwTPf” 1 

Re*tep pst eP?R wil® Re*meP ep*f pp wi^I® wiIp wm pi ®i^ ppfl® 
Pt erlR)Ri«M ‘wtf®Rtw’ ^rNJt msjp ^rm, p p ^rtf 1 ®i ®lwm ^s ^p wtl® Rw 

^ ^pt ^rmp pip ^p mm i Pt wll® 'Q Rw R wtlp Rw ^t ; «ui® p, ®l^ 
p 9 ) <ipep 1 'Q ^ 1 ®^ wil®^ 9iep pi p«fK e^rt ^ 3 % ^s e^rt ptflp rnrm 
ep? wt^s ‘pt’ 9 iep ^Tt«fi e 1 ^! R% ^*tnep R% ^nlp^ ^p wtfp Re® 
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to “RRiRtotRw wttos” i toK Rt toto r^r, rrir ^ w, rir 

m\ Rb Rto toRR rji<[g ^r ^rr, z$ tof Rto a^rai^fe tob ^rwr mrr Wm, 
to rtrirt 4Rb cr tof wr RtoR^R ^um g wr tof ^ w c®pf w, totb ^rtr ^rcgr 

G IGIRR RRR 3R, to RTRlRT-1%*tR Wltol RSfRR RCS to? Wt1% gIR RW « RRlR^fW 

to rtr, ^wrt wiito w ‘RRiRtoittor i 

4RR 3*f ^R R]%, toflG G Wlto RIRJ RM< R?RR WRfSw CRlRJlR? <m ^GCR 
RItoR ZftRlRJ G ^toRJR s^to m RfFTf< 1H*fe 3RI tofb m RRIR WR 4R# R||g=(. 4 ^5RJ 
Rj1% toF CGR CRlRt1?S to totb RRR RWR RlRt RljG 5 ' 1%*tIRR ^pfR CRfR 3R, gRR Rlito, ZfRtR, 
WtlG G toftG WfRlRI 1%§? CR RRIR RjiTF toRRR tot CRlRtlto Rt IKR, <ui to RlRtRjGS CRfR 3R, 
gRR wt1% SltRtR, Rj1% G toffs totRlRI toRlR RRR RtRR R|Rt Rj1% 1%*RRR toflto CRtR SR, gRR 
toftto 2fRtR, Wt1% G RJ^ totRlRI 

^HrRjG? toRtFRlR Rl^Rl^to ‘tof *1to RlRt toRlRt ^Tf^lW 1% ^RlR? -^R ^|Rg to 
3C9R ^gR 4RR s^R^lR RRTt IW R1CRI RTlR Rto ?TRtRltR to5*f tof ^R?. RRJtlR Rv$ RRtto tof 
toftb C53R Rt WRRR iRRR Sto to, toto tolR tolR OT3 totR totR tof R^tRG RSfR tof 
Rto^RI iRStoto to5*f tof CRRR tof, U$RR^ RR*t 3to^S ^<| tolR ^RT$R toR 

Uto RMtfR 'SR R^G ^f| i $rlRlR RtRK^R to tRC^ CRC^o SRJ, SR G ^R ^ t^R# RRt^ 
WttoR CR^WRJ ^RU$t ^RR ^ R>RfDt4^ ^ RMRRI ^gRlR RRR *tto RlRt R£5R> RJ%, ^TTf1% 
G Wt1% CRtlR® ^R, CR^ ^^1%G RR Rt^TI 

RtRtRj ^RR nq tolR RJRCRR ftt% RJIR-^RHRR 5 R*feR 1 r 1%R Rtow ^Rl CRRR, 3RtR 
■ilRv 3IRIRR RIRI W5*i RtofR ^IWSlR RS^RG W|WR ^RR? R^RR RJlR R»feR R5Rf RtRI ^RU$t 
HR) 'ST^RRR RWR RTlR-'SRC*lRR 'SrtFtRRR RRn JjRC®? 'SKijfR ^iRR Rr WtCR 3RR*t I 'SIR 

RJlR-^*llRR RUS ^ RRR^ RI^RrgRR RR(< Rf R^<l 

^®R]^3f 

b. 'RRlR ^RlR R^fto ^S 2fgR RIRtotRJlR, GlR#R Rl| R*fR, ’J: bo£, tRC^ ^5| 

CRlRlt% WtRR, tRRRs ^jsfRRgf^g, Tift gRTR^R, o^, ^R|R> ^iG| 

VS. R1RJ toR R^R5, tow ^toRrlR ^S RWl^RtRR^ (to R<S), i. b tRW ^Sl 
8. RJlR^R li'^SR, V VSo, tofRR WRtH*t ^S R^T^RtRRS, (to R'S), ^ tRW ^Sl 
(2. (totlRR RvRtR, WR/S toJfs ^R|R R^ 'StoRR R*fR, bV iRtR 

G. 3*RStoR R*fR, toJfs ^R|R RvS^f, bG tRW ^fSI 

H. RJlRR^ft W?M Gf, RRsf^R WRto RWlto^ ;5 ^® ^5^tR, GG8 IlRW ^fG| 

V. RTtRRgfft WM to RR31RR ^a*> RWlto^ tos tot^R, GG8 tRW to 31 

is. RJlR^? to$R, tofRR WRfH*t fG Wt^RlRR^ (to Rvs), bV- bis (to to 31 

bo. 3*RSRHRR R*fR, tolG ^RtR R'Srf, ’J: bG ^RtR to^ 31 

bb. RJlR^R C^5R > tofRR WR(H*t ^S Wt^RlRR^ (to R'S), ’J: bisH m<? to^ 1 

bb. RjiR^ i;toR, tofRR GtotH*t ^s wrto^ (to R«), ^ bbv i;rw ^fsi 

bG. RTlR^R tosR, tofRR GtotH*t ^G wrtotR^ (to R'®), ’J: b bb m<? to^i 

b8. “toto RfRRRRRRRtotortWtR ^RRJtRfSRRsR^fGtlR R^JC®I ^<1^ RWiRitotoW 
RwtowtGjRftoltotoRtlR ^tRRJtoWtblR RR#f, GRf#tRtS RbRTtof SRtS, ^WRRlttlR 
RTRtR vsR^ilP RTRIRTIIR, IRRtb tofeRR F^Rt £(^Rtb RRRggRUg iRRitob CS^<fS” I - RTtRRgfft 

w?m to, r^irr wRto ^g rwi^rirr^, tos toto, ^ ggg to 31 

b2. RltRRgfH WW to, R^IRR GtoH^ ^G toto^ ;5 ^ 3 s'SWtR, ’J: gGg URtR to^ 31 

bG. RJlR^? FTtGR, tofRR GtotH*t fG Wt^RlRR^ (1t% R®), & bo to? to 3 1 

bb. RJlR^ i;toR, tofRR GtotH*t ^G Wt^lRR^ (tt% R)®), to <2: b b ^TSI 

bv. Rji¥^ i;toR, tofRR GtotH*t ^s (Rto rv®), s-bs to 31 
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b. 44 4sft44 (C4 ^ooo), 4fM, 42(f4 41 ®14, 4=14l4|, 2144 42.W1, i 

444f?H 4#f44 (b&Vb), 4Tl44*f4, ’fPWIW 45?T ^^84 44^, b4 -£4 4®, 4=14141, ^=Tt^ I 
4. 444t?fH 4#f44 (bisHV), 4lBFll4F4, 41%4<W 4|WT ^S4 444, 4=14141 1 
8. 455141 ^tJ*lK (^oo^s), »14 tK 4^, Wt 4=14141 | 

a. 45514J §fc4l54 ^S 45514J %4*fP5 *1# (bisHV) 4|44l4 4*fa C4l4, b4 I 4® 4?.f4 454W, 
4=14(41 
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'Satoto torw toipp topi 4t<ri<rito totof® atoipt a^^ja at®lft wtlto 

MSI atolPP <$m alW 4l*lJ 4P tot *f$PP a^sf apt tvPW 4W tol'SH I bio ott totoP 
bio-CT ^®ri^ ®bi® awta twim <fw pp> ^4wf 4?n?r wEjftto ®tp pm at®ift 
Wit® ®t4 atotPI <TfSBl alPfl to 41WPP ^toBlPPf asH Plto ®pt 4t<Slft Wtl® PI 

aPl*1J tot^t 4P 'of biobb Hf>|pp b4-t Iwra ato WW to W10 W®PP ^ito 

to®4P4 ato 45FI tol bioofi- iiR ^o-Pt wtot ®W awl4 PIN 1 !! 4P ^JMtft b'Js-^ 'toi|<m 

<w<rw tototp 4toff ®p i ^ ^npaBR at®t% atp ®p to toto, mto « artoto at 
44 am alto to tor wfiwl ^i®pfrr altoia aat®i4 aipttfa®i4 maBR i mitaa 
®lto<£V||a aBM aptft mRltoP to# ‘aft^’- 1 ^ aPt #pa 4MPH I a?tt -awspa mRl®R , 
toff saiato awpp ^tpatto ^s awp wtft mi stepta mmai ijpRatpt aK§t% 

^M?ri®rta pi tolfe #aa ®a ®t ata ito?llto®lP pt#t 'a^sw apt alat ®lpr 
^ ap|®la aa4“t PtPltol ^fa® >R4lpm W aMt tol'SrOP atoltpt Fla# 4l4la wai ®a-aaaaft 
aa, to^aa apff, attolto Faaa^t ^ wwii mrta toafata ata pa am apft mmipp 
fto# aft^t ^ ^^TlPWf^r, ttotf HaFtito aWPP WlP^R 'Q >14WPl aptff H4T £t®pta 

PI to aW^f toa® 4T44ft 44f ^ vsjsff^ b^t bio o(t 4®14M?I ■5WSH, 4tftWI, 

pniwNwf, *5m&, ^(pi w^mtm ^$n% ^nwr ws’fs fm 

3t^4|pt4 ^pn ^Pi4 ^rn;^ i ?itppg^7[ toft ^rt wr ^r^tp^i ^mi bo-5 

sr^lfS, ‘'R§t<lfl’ •IfW'S f^I3Y4t<I fel ^PPPPI "...People should boycott all British goods observes 
mourning, and all contracts with officials and official bodies ."* ’I pm FR 'Sjsft?, 4 b P4 
5TN?rt^I pit 7 ! ^PR- "Resignation in a body of all Honorary Magistrates, members of the District 
Boards, Municipalities."' 5 ^TRt ^FIPI *TRt ^)PI Rpft S4T WPR W|4 P^SlIt ^pR«1 I 

^IJ^H ^<44 W^tJ to pt% H4T <tJ4^IW<t ^flpFRi ^f 4t ^ ^ 4P 

toft tow top® zttowst wift tow top 4t*u to 4w5i ^rt4to 

'sto ®pi 4t®to pffsr®%T ^uto wipt ttotft ^ip^ipm wi4 pr ^ 

wSi 1 mm £t^4 4^i toRi % <m<ks<i topu 2pm ^pr- ^ip^r na^tw 

W^PTt4lRC4 1R1 P >1Pvs4 'S F’TItW ^TRP ^rt£@ 4mPl” 8 

toff toto 4tor ®p Rt, toft wpp tow 1% <tmr?i w ®H ptp 5 ^ 
wft ^ipiTtriPR ^hi ixitor to^j ‘wtft’ 4^rtf 4fprt *m ‘toft’ 4t ^f® ‘totor’ pip^ 
®pp to to ^5T “litwpp top ptppi” toto ‘toft’ -to t^to® to ‘toft’ to 
®rsf “totoP top PtP'P 4t^to ”| 4 toPto tolf ^ toPI 9 ! %f I ®t4® tvPSt 
toRtftPi toBi 4*np tvpw tot%®i^ ‘toff ttto ^itoto tot ^ ^tptoR to wt%i 
atw ^fT® PTtorm ®pfs toft ^rtptopp tor to4 ^m\S, ctoH, ^rlPRlto, 


^fw ®rt?rs 4FsftF«, jcti, ^oob-, ^-iii 

?}tof fwm « ^tf fwm, 'sjic^fh « m’w, i^i, 

Sankari Prasad Basu: Swadeshi Movement in Bengal and Freedom Struggle of India, papyrus, 1978, page-38. 
i^s i 

The S.R.B. Leadbeater:The Politics of textiles:the Indian cotton mill industry and the legacy of 
Swadeshil900-1985, Sage, 1988 page-95. 
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5%4 ^4 ^ 5(% 5(4%, 4 % 4Rt 4i4t4 %t4 wm 54 % ^4 45%r? 4 (4 wt*ft 
^fN.*4l«R(4 ‘45l5ll45 ^Tl4t5’ 54|4 4(4% wt 5l4U$ 4K4t4 (4ft4t % (45l 

w^t ^ri(4fi44 % <r<kG4 555 ft 4f5i <m<% %4 %i1f Wm w ^I4t®4t 
545l5(4 %, Ftets X5f 5% 5(41 %TtW 41?4l4l bioo^-oH 41(4 W# Wt^®l5 %t*ff 55r, 
%5|44, ^14(4^ ^3 *1144 #1 RR ^(1(41 3444t4 WPlt Wl(4fl44 5(4 f<^% 5t(ST% 
wiwt%i5, *o-t*r ^5t5 ‘ 5 ## ’ 5%t4 ^ 43^515 % (4 ‘5lwi53’ 

5545 4(44 V\U5 4(4H (4 “ ^n55t 374(45 4411(45 W4T 51^154 5 % 415 *545 5#4t 35; 5%3T 
4%$t5 (4 ^Tl45t ^$S55 zrrmfs B4T 515(^ (4K4T 5414 l44*ff B5F 34 4% 41 1 35; % 4 %s 
R f^t ^(1% 4t 'SRJ C4|CT|2f4R %54 ft4>l3 4R(4 54 'SfR^t 4%5 5^® 5541 'SfR^t 354(4 

414 (444 1%f4l5 4%15 41% 41, 4ft5l35 ^3 ^4Jl4T (4|4 %<f 3%4 5%5 W4T 4415141 

(% 4%l ^»44l4 ^(141(45 35; W 544(44 4^14 5%l” H 3%4 ^11514^13(4 4414 

5434Rf 5f5 374*it fi 4t5 4%5 3K4 WPlt ^1(4t1^(45 55J4%1 1444 44414 37%t ^flt'Rs'WW 
“ bh>o<5:-35 (4ft5544 45%4” 4(4 ^1t4Tll35 4<4O0 b ' 

374%5l ^741^144 34513 1 44 41 5(43 ^4154 f^4 54 WPlt R5J3 4145144 34#$ 
4411 34 W 4 T (4*1(4 %4 %31R>05 %1-%4l3 %5 s3 3%5 5^41 ^Tt4*1J4l 3%44 5ft45 %*t 
*15(45 (4f5T £4% 5R4t5 %4 45)5 %54 % (R£4 4W)5 Wl £ 4 *J£45 544t54£35 1wt4£4 45f4 
4t4R^ PR444 rR)^\s 2}4t4 WIR4 4^ 4f4l4 5(4 4141 ^R>5ll44 i $#$ ^51514 W|4 £T^ “14^144 
S3 Wtfl PF4” -(4 ^4KR4 t%m®Pl4 14444^ ^3 U\^m 44S4I 4®Tl 4I5RT (4, 

PK414 4tWl4 4’5j4l4C I t ^44^ ffs|4f 4R R 4(4% I pF44l% ^3 %Jt44%l 
4(?#f PF454T 4J45K44 ^3 H4J 4%4 4t% 4K1 W|4t4 4t4K4 4t444 41^(44 4K^ ^ 44 

%K 44 ^4t44(4 ‘Wt^t’ 4(41 (44K414 (% 44U$4I ®I4*1J s£144t 4®T|4 ^C44t 4tC4 4t (4 (44KR 45 
(4*tw %4 44W 4%4 v3c^)% I W 44% 5(%t %4 % %T W|4 %t 4(4554 4t4%tf 

4K414I ^Pm 44^f %Tt4%4 4K5 5(%t 1%]# 44 ^M«f 454 W 4tl 
4?.ft4$t *3 4T44WI4 4SM1 % I l4f (4% 4%^ 5(%t %f % %t Wf ^1(4(15414 ^ 44% 
^®14U$ ‘5(%t %f 4K4 4W$ Wf l4f% 441^ 4ff%l 4t4l44 41441 ^4lft 45#f=f 

4W|rj4K4 (444 %4 (4% 4pl4l4% (444^ 5(%t %tl l4f 4444 ^C< 5(%t %44 44W1 (4*tW 
4p14l4t%44 ^5 4#4 4C4J ^r(44i 441 44% W|4®4(4 (4% %K4 5)^ (4% %4l4% 5(% 
^K4 41, ^144, %t>H4l, 4#4ft Wl4, 4|W|4, 4^4t1% 44WC^ (4*tW ^414(44 ^44 

l4^%f 5341 ^14*041^ s£ 144414 (4 14 %f 5(4^1 %4 154K4 %44 5(^5 514(4 444 'of 

4^t4»K4 %®4 5(41 ^14K4 ^(44 441 5(4lW4 (4 5(4^1 % ^14% ^%t1% Z&\ \ (414 W JgR 
% 4tl WK44 4d4I v 3 PK444 IwRT'R ^11% 54W ^45f% %TI ^4 (444 ^51?^ ^ 5 ^ 

■J1w% S5TI4 ^4J 5K^ % (% *3 414(114 ^f5l%l , J1w%4f (441(4 f455 4(444f4 5l44U$ 
144^1 4#4ff Iwt ^rR4tl4 44|4 14C4 (4 1*1 4(4K4T^t %, (44K4 (% ^3 414(114 ^W%4f WR44 
%4tt *1%4 4T5K4T 4#4t (^M %®4 5^414 54|4 FN^I ^4*U 45 5W5 4j1%4'3 %| TMg5 
WtW i% ^%(4(414 5351414 % W15 WR44 (41445 4t5l4T 4t 14(4^ ^(4(4 Wlit^SM^ 54H 
4W l4f ^$K4(45 Wt4ll4, 445 41 ^K4l44l4 415 C^K4 4t4t 4444 5l5j4J l5|5f 5® 41 1 ^1(4(4 
(454 (4(4 4#5ft 1*W®Tl® 4(4 41 l44*ft %l4Wi4 (4% t%5K4JlC54 5tC4 4(4 1%f(44 5^i 
4(4%l 55R$J (4*f5 44 Wt5H C4(4^ %1W ^144114 44t 5®l 14|, 5S-5I4 %Jf^f 

^T(414 WT5ltf l 44 f?N( 4 ^ %f 5514(44 5f%K4 543% 4(4% I ^1(44 W %f4 5K4 4lWtCo 
5(4 544 %ff *1% 55(4t%1 54 C?K4 (4£55J(5 (44(4 5(41 ^15 ^1%45Rf (415 4rfH?4 
1%t5(4 (451 54 “^rt 5 K 44 4145R14 (414 1%ft % 4 f WT5ltt %1W 4 f 5 r ,i0 ^4*5 4 ^ 5 ( 4 % 

4(4 %5l(4Jt%44 %4 3%W®K45 45 %l W 3415 5(4 54 <$4(4 %% (4 4^41(4 34 


* Satish Chandra Mukherjee(ed), Reprint by Madhebendra Nath Mitra: The Dawn, Vol.-IX, May. 1906,Page-86. 

1 %«<bi 

4hid, page-176. 

s SSflpj^sgrsfH. .'SiTPt, <j4f-HVI 

io Ibid, page-86. 
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^ RS-Ok* ^WJMkl® ^ FtWIRk Wlw RflF?, 4«F«1 Ff ®k F®Ik RlkFfc® 
Fw£*ik c®wn ms ®Rr®i£kt, Fri 

kw^r Fc?# ®rfek wFit Ftikkk kkiikk ir ^riFSRn ki®kk s t £®ft 

®tC® Ui£*k FftrRk Rflkk’ ^k1®k Rk £k kfelF'sItR R*RS kkFk ®K® R17R3; kkk kfe iFtWT 
Rlkl Fkkfb k 3 J s 1®l£k ^^RlU® 'STTklCkk \5rl£«Tlk>Rt® kkU® ®£k ®kk r f%T F'SsfRR CWI Gk^GRk 
^(m\^\ Fl^RRl® kt PtWCkk kfelHCk ‘wFff FT^R’ kSR Wife 4kC®HI 9kkF wFff 

^k <ir rF rIwgr 'sir Fg Frr ^ wFit Rfe kjkkt RFk ®i^rf ^3ktc® us ®iriu® ^ <k<wP i 

F. CRR '5'® 'Q Ft. 9k. kNk 9® Ckkk 9kF PcWGkk 9RCR wFft FFR kSR kkk w 
9k kkkF bvHv FPBlcw 'Q FfF# bvv's FHbigw wrrti® wFri^ 9kt wtllw ^ u rsri 

Fr 'ST kkit, tski ' 5 rT5rRT cFg Ffw ‘wFit FkR’ Rtk^k kF Ptwtkk ^Rkn ^tkRk Rk tkik 

%£kW Rlkk^ Rfefklk 'kkklF® kkU® W5f ^ wk ^1®Wl®1 kkt Cktk®k “RIU$k ®T# 
klik fern kk^Rii” ®F, ^\m wfFk ktkiu® 9k# Rkkk rF kTBiu® fern 'spjFkt ®kFi 

^iu#^$m ~%u ®kk#® wtFf FrrsFt #kk kHPiwi rsr w ®t wkk wrj ®kk 5 ife 
Fwlktkk '®tkkfek J #rrF ms wkfti Rftkk® Fwiktkk '©Rk Rkkk fe 9^ u w*ff srrsFi 
'QRR® FblGk Fk*ft HGRFk Rk®RT kt ®k tkC^S #1® RkM kkfl C#t kkk WRT ®tktk® 

Wll F^l ^k3 Fwft ®k]^ Zkte.^ W ®lTk ^k 2kPT FkTRkl ®TkT^I feFt 'S^fe 

®k Iwtkk “feFt ^tkR ^ 1^9 ^fkR kT Fwft kkRkk kw kkt Fu® kUki”^ ^fen 

tkkkFT k5k twr FFcG® Mk wFt ^®k Fw ztf® kfe *n1® kf® kk ®ki ivs kkutsk 
kfetw ^krkk kjufekk zfekkk? fetik us ‘wt^T ^fer’ kf® kfe^k wk 

FwTk^k Mkk “u# kkw ^ ®i^® kkkFk kferk kf® Fu# ^fe ^kwt tkH ^?s*t Fft 
k?s...r i8 ck^t '3kf5k^k ^kkik FtFtcSusk Fwtkwk ®ki fe 'srkmFk 's F|Bt 
®kk kkkki ®kt mu ®iwk ^sF kkiT^^F “k^t4®Hk ®k®k ^ ‘®k®F ^fw’, ‘®k^lk sm’ 
‘ , ®k®tk ^kkH’ 'Q ‘®k®1k kFw’k kTkiiikk wii”“ 

wt^T wi®k -sHWk ^3kk cwk Fik Ff^ kfek Frwwk ktikk ®^tk k# kku® 

i9Ftk 'sripri Ft ^k ktkF 19 ® c<fr Fwikk ms “wikkT F 5 ^ wt% ^kkwf kku® kiF- 

9kkt9 TJT^t kWJk Fktlklk WkJ 'kl'sFk kU^tt <PW I ’ ’ ‘iPJC'k 9kF ®CSkTktkJ ki®»R fet 9^ 9k 
iktk 9® tki^ kt kt^F® ^k bvs?»o Tk^Rkti 9k kfe ckW'k wt®k u \ r ms’ 'a ‘u^ktk’ 

9G 3 1 1 U k^l®G® WkFfk®1 «TT® kC^Rsl I ®kt F'SfifkGk ®Tkk 9kk^ k«i® Ck “'STTktWk kf® Bkl 

kmk k^k, ®t®sk ®nkF Fw*ff F®k%r®t kjBic® kkikki” ®ki 9kk'3 wityt^ ^ Fr® us, 
“ktwtikk m\ ^fel% 9pn7kk ktGk 'kiktwk 9iRi7kk 'QkkR kfT^t ^ku® kUkki”^ kFktw 
kGk'gktk Gkk'©^ ®k ^iFt tk*tk^k G®I® 1 k FwtkGk Wf^T IwFk kk®Kkk ^W‘tRk'3 kGk kSkk 

“wikF kF kf® w*iw ®k, ®kt wtft FiG^kk Ffekk Ffek 'kikRRk k^ffFt (tkkk^k 

£®k) kk^k kkk l” M ^0^-9 '3lkGfeRt Gktk kJl^Fk FwlkGk kkT ®k “k^t#®Rk kfk 

'Q kftk kkFlM kf® fet^ft fecFBlk Gktk kkkfenuk Fk 'klkkk kf l” 

&& FwfkG^k ®kk 9F kFk^k u ®kT kk®m kfeiw kfe ®?kfe 'a ^sjkw -^km 
'kwFck 9kBT *m\ Fu® ®n ^ m ®tk ^ktkkwFT feri Fwikk'sF Gkik 9 ^bt Fkk k1®®T® ®k ck 
®twk w'tfTI® fet 'sfe, Fc®wkii Ff 9^ ®kkkT*t wklTfe k1®Fk Fk Fri ®t kki^kk 
kkk 9t?iG5,i kkk 9 F ktkk ktku® ®ik ck kt^k tkkk kkc?F fF, kkk^'3 k^Bi ®F ^Gkk ^kF; c*tk 
kki 9^ kRksFk tkkk fki^kt FGSkk ktkiwk c®kF ®twk ^kkm kfetk FkkssFk 

kkkt ®w®'3 Fcktwk kki Gkku® ®ik ®Rkk 'SfiFF klkkklk >i1®jF k®Bi FtF Fki ®F 9klw 9k# 


M Ibid, page-80. 
i8 Ibid, page-80. 
i4 Ibid, page-82. 
i& Ibid, page-84. 
” Ibid, page-85. 
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1w bI3 3141^ US ^ 454*fl4W|4 5% 14 ^34 ®14% 1%M54Jl%44 PF3$13I44 £3431 41 

%14i*% f^T, ^rt 1%4 ®13t I434t 341 £4(4 ^pRt 4tw 4W%|? ®«54t% 1%354Jt%44 
355®% 4544313, 41®|4|3 'Q 34J14T 414134 &US WR 445 %t3l4 ®544 3%® 4®|4*f ^3 ®544 
<F® 454435134 4tWlT %|4 443 ^34 1«J5 3541 34J134 ?JI4l43 £44 413144 W*ff 3574134 
445414 £45J 454 5£33 3143 ^ 3l(.* v tl sr W HUPt 1*E3W5® S4J 3t44ll4 45t 44 'Q ^54% 

%54544 44 3%lRi5> %3 3%l4 31<743W 413#® 5Pfl3l ib_ % 4£4*ff 3574134 4R314 44 
5£3'Q ®54 4R314 4% 35341414 4 C45%H® 34#® 4411® 1434 £43 £3U® 5%l ^ 3574l3£44 
%4^ ®|4% %14|£44 4144344 43414414 ^34, 4Tl% ^3 %#3£43 4I45f 3%T 53 1£®3%1®I 
%4 #*05® %35® 4543141 (SfSt 31444 '5'® %4 £41*3#) bJsov pj^lw ^§#® 53 ^ 
3l£*4K*4 £3fl4544 4£%l 4l54%£44 %413 3f® 4m %54 4£4£2 4445 357414144 
4514®!^ 514 1441, 3l£44t4l4 'S l4^5t 4R3|£4£*14 ^5143^13 ^R3#® 531 4£4*ft 3574134 

%14544 1%3t£4Jt£34 3l4f^tC4 £42 %|5T 443 <44% # 31413 %4 ^ £4*t£34 134144 
414TC4 1%3 % 35154 ^£41314 ®14% ^psfT4t 1*433#4T ^44554 31413 <K<#4W I 4£4*ft HlW 
4tCSf 3lf% 'oM 143134 25F 35St4t f WUS ^3#1 54 %W 445 13*1 l4fSf4 343^3 54 %W I 
^o(t 4<T % 314% 4345514 %4 33 4453 44 ^3 4445 3413 £4l1%14® 3##4 #2lW E. 
N. Comarav 413134 “43®£34 144131 3#4l4 3574134 44JW5® W|4% %4f £2% 3##4 
3|% f%3 W43R14 4414® 44% 1 W5% 3t5l 144 413 1% 4g®3£4 ®14% %l4t #3£24 12% 
4#14^ W433 44<4 #14#£3tl 435£34 144131 3#4t4 354fl34 44IW55 W|45t4 ^p%f 121% 
3##4 41% 1%3 W44R14 4414® 4W% I Wl% 31^1144 W\ %4 4^53W W|4% ^psfat 
%5214 12% 4t1%% W444 44^4 f%%3ll”^° 

4U%1 444453 13*tW pE^H^I^ 4 %44 351441 %T 4^%4l 44414, 4(^5t, 4%1, 
pRlW^, 4tW*1t%, 41441, 555114, 44441443 ^ ?14|4 2j4t4 4#%^l3 ^U5 ^| 34314 34 

3l®f l^li; 1 ^ 4^1*5344 W13 341145 3%3I ^4*1 *53% 344313 3^34^=f US 443 4#¥ ; 3'§3l3 
3155 ^%f Wl% 41141 ^®41313J ®3 %14 143, 4^3# 4%T 143, 13^3 C%44lft 1*43 %#fl 
^453 ‘353%t %3’ l^*^^ 413 1%^ ®3®l 34 41454 ®l4t 3l3t^ 'Q 3®JWt13 W44l4l4 t 114 
W534 Prl44 144U® 31^14 WI455I 4^3% 1wt3l44 WRt % “4^3# 4W1353 31314 ^$14 

3f® 353%t B4J 441 4411® 3l4134r , ^ i 4 pr 8 3^ 143 3l®1»® ^4 bb-iso 34 bb--^ 3%1 " Bengal 
Spinning and Weaving Co." 4541 biso®-3 314 4(4*1t ^3 < 1 s M‘ 4 Jl %4 143 454 3l%® ®4I %% 
^314 4t®lf1 W 1444 4mt4 3® %t4t3 44515 3 3%34t 1W ®t 14*tW^ %TI ^ 4^4lft 
^®tH4 W*ff ^WTt3 H454^ 5154 34 3Jl% 3414 414%f I bisoH 34 %44<4 1431 414 W|4l US W 
44^5 b 5t4T 35® 414141 l3§f W544 3^ 3l%1 3^ 3?%f % 41 1 4144 W|4t W544 14134 3l4lW% 
4^31% W 47 ^e3JlC®4 ^334 1%4%1 H3I 14444414 ®tl54l4 141314 %®^ W|4f %T*ft I4pt434 
314 % 44 ® | ^ \ 51 ^ 141%S413 %5f3t4Jl4 3^ 14134 4453t®4t 4411® %4 413144 ft4l4^4 %f ^®3t 
4^3#%4 % 3®T% 3% %4 513^3 13354 141*544 3t4% 2144144 34% 3441% 3l5«% I 
Wf*ft ^3 3444 ^1W 34% % ^%544 ^41% %® 4W%I^ 4%14 ^*1%1U® 3<l1%> 14111^1 
1434 31414 3141®% 141*143134 3521311*1 413® ^44 %53 ^?3J5® H314 3l44tl4 44®l 334 
142^41453 ^33J5l®4 141*143134 414 % H313 ®T4f H314 141*14 3f44tl4 ^24 4413^3 %t 14^ 

^33J5® 14% 314® I b^o -34 4*54 ®l4t 4I54%4 H314 % 3l44tl4 44®P 8 34I%4 14^3 
13l%|ft 4t3 ^33144 Wtl3® 'Q 14^34113® ^54 3414 43^ 4mt4 44®l WtPl® 43^13 


5v ^44^ (7H,' ^l-ac'as WfC t 3®T»T ib-'Oo- iSjS.o.HJpfRH ^ lAwF-'t, 

is Ibid, page-27. 

Ibid, page-92. 

"'■ ^4^1 4srm, ib--®[W$ ii9^b-%-b-i 

5 5 Amit Bhattacharyya: Swadeshi Enterprise in Bengal 1900-1920, Mita Bhattacharyya, Calcutta 1986, Page-39. 
M Sumit Sarker: The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, Permanent Bkack, 1973, Page-106. 

* 8 Amit Bhattacharyya op.cit, page-42. 
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W*1W btFfs R^R'SpTR WRl ^srjIusr ^‘RR 1^% Fri^ wtft ^R RufFltBRR 

2tc?rlw%r ^st ^e.Rfl® uc^ ^RiRRlP r?ri ^rs riFF ^Rti urcrs ^RlRRlP R5Rt ^®| ^ rF r^sr 

3\sm*ft ft R*t%R ®fR RtRt&R “'iiww^ tfrft %RR W RtRUSR WRF WtR^ ZlRtR RpUSISRI 

wFf Fcrr w RRRf FRfst ^$Bi crir t 3Ri tfrff ^iFrt u w rrrw irkr w|^f3 FrTsI 

URtRt ^ri ^s<rte. ti^iRt w rrr^ FFrir wrj wtR^ilRs wt^lRt ^ RtFttRR ur, RlRt 

®irj ^ierur wi^Ft, r^FF rFs ^ERi”*’” 

R^FtlRRR FRRSpT ^RlIRlbRlR RFlStFuS R^W^Ir ^rj Frr “rFrrr 3RI SJRRS, 
rRsjririr riFprr^ i?siw®iur wrtlw Fri wt*t irFir FIrs risr F%t u#t ^ ^stRt ^srti® 
uc^ irPr 9 ® ^rirriIrus^ PtgRt ^s Rti wi® ^hurirchr uHIF FcrF! *iFrt r^f urufi ^ 
FrrP ^H4R wiP rrF iruriPirr tRiRMfoF r5Kr% s rrurir rir^ir rrsrti ^rkr ^FcafcRR ^jJR 

^-RU® ^Rll®^!® SRJIFr 2t m PFw R^UR IRURttRRR JW "Nation of Shopkeeper" - ^S,Rtl®t<l> 
M « FtIBRR FriF RPUS Ct>(Rp«1 1 Rp3 Fw Rif |% S)URtW% fust tRt 9 f|fRRR ^RJl® uu?$ 
'R'tRRpt < KRp(. s 'W I R3f R^RRIrMR tRpRNiURR RfljR ^st "RlRRlP WS| 'RSF IRC*! b RS. t?RR> vso 
RS. ^St S|§>R 9 lpRfc s t 'fsp ^Sl ^TlRlR 80 RS. ^$t SgR FsfRNRR wst pR| F*g ^5|US RlfRRRlt 
^Ttft RRpI R^lRR ^RFf^ U^*t RR* ^S|R R4 9 l£5R t>|^f #W pR| WR 9 lR<t 5 l?l R* 9 tT t ffPus v$f^ 
Wtff RftlRR R^IlF ^RRS \5rH^RR RNt ^Rsl W ^StRf i?IR Ulft 'SltWR 80 RS. ^S|R ^t’lf -^CS 
WlflR ^1 W|US RlfWR W ^S Rt W% 1%^ 1wl*t SU 1^ WH^ftRi 4RR3 ^ 

PUSR U, U(^S Uff% twlRR RE«t3%ttRR feiRU^R IKR C#f CG<f>i^ %f ^ WtR^tR Wm 1%RCR 'Sf 
C#f fRR ft><fs| jRRtst RRJ CRf*f pR |wi ^ t^RlUR 'SflR^t U^f IwfRURR RtR R^RI ^8 wft 
RW 1%^ ^WJf^R^WR Wft i?#t ^$1R CRlRtUS ?M RIrIri R^W5J %f| CRRR biso^ 

iiH5li?f 3 l^S ftRtR fm R3f 9 f|fsUS Rf ^tFlRRsiR t^UR R^f#«tUR Uf% ^RR 1 R«R %f| f%f 
t^PlRSt^f ^UtJl%l^ RJRRtlW R4U5T «#tR IpTfst ^St ^flRRllR RR’SI ^9s UU 9 t1WlR U 

RfS-sTtR IPtSSpt RS^ tRUSrURR pF 9 ! FrIUR ’itRM URRtR t RRH* ^flRCR 'stRt ^R RtRt fPrRf® 

^CSfBTf ^SUR ^5 ^RlR RtRRttR^ Rt^R#S RSRU® SB# I ^ftR ^R^lUSf vstRt 

tiRtUR RURft RtRlslRU^ RIR^tR <t>«Rw I 

Wtft FlU^ ^tR RtRRTtR StlR RR 5 ^ 1%t^ 4WR«1I RtR RB# 9 ilRFp^RtRiR Fl^, 

r|r(r FI 5 " 9 !, f 4 FB^, tiRsflR Rt 5 ® iRRM ^SJlFf'SI RChft ^C^t SRJ, CR®, 'SfBSR, gMR (.S «1 

^SJtF ^slRR ’HR^^Rlt FB^ FB^ FrI^R WR®R Fri STlURR ^$F HRJ'QFf ^ 9 ttRUR ^IWtURt 

FB^ 9 ^ WfSptCRtR 4WF®i I ^iRRlW FiOlMlR CRR bVVo <£® RRR> ilRU^ tRR^R’ RtW gCRR 

USR Si^\s <?<\\s Rt RURft CR*t RlFfFf FRI ®RR|W O'mFcRIR CRR 'SfR F U RR R® U^f?- 
bb-Hb- RM ‘WRt^R’ RJtC®R gMR CSR Sj^\s RWI RIRFFr 'SRR FaR <fW 

tR^r^tPlF WttRR RlWlRCR* RtS-RtR RtlP^ S}R#S RwF'RI RRR CRR K9 tPt'?3F Wtft ^R RlRt rMr 
R tRRR RtURfPwtR Rf5( SjRtR R^WI RRt stRtR RtRRR WRRRU^ Sf®#S ^WS\ WRt^R USCRR 1wt 9 IU t t 

URRt RtRs “FlRSfpt ? R^RR'Q ®F 1 r U$t U\*m WRt^R ^rlRt^ RRIRR ^RR ilRU^ RRR 

w”' v C^RtjWFR CRKRR RtR U$t IWtRR WRUS RfeF ^R ^FRI WRRR USR’ ^3 

‘Ch«1CRtR RCR'R’ WRFBTsTR WRI RRslW 3tR cS^sf FfS| W|Rt ^RtRlR !SfR RtRKR tRURRWfs ®RJR 
F^Rt%5t RRFSI CRRR- “iRRtst CRtR^t RS lilCR RsFlR / RFRt R^R UR^ 'RtBUR, / Fr Fr 
F f WR RFiK S)RtR / f^ftR ^5 ^SR Rt<St% RCRl”^ ZjRt^RR R3UR tRR K9 tFf FtUStUlR RJRRt^ 
RKRlR rFp Rlstw Rt CRIrFus CRRR ZjRlFs 4WFR UsrF ’SIRS Rj® RtR ^UR RlRt, rFRR, Wls( 
^sjiF m^Fus Fw FirFri Frur riwir r^jrirr rrr rirriIw stfi%R ’iFrr ftR rcri ^^tw 

ZfRtR ^UR U W|RI vS'QWl'QR RlUSR RWR RtRfSI RU# KtRRt RlRRtU^ RtR ^R FRsF WU Rtl 


Ibid, page-26. 

^ Satish Chandra... op. cit, vol-IX, Nov. 1905, page-1 
^ Ibid, page-118. 

,...'S(M, ’Ff-b-Sil 


:- 118 . 


<!> Ibid, page-92. 
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441 ® 4 I 4 1%#®f i 4 *iw 413414 i4*iw Wm I 441 ® ^4tft 44t 144114 ®T5i4 

^14113 i4t4i®t ^jtwsf w%n ^vhc 414 3i® 3^1 i4l®4i4 144 ^ 14 R 4R1444 gi44 
G® 5 ! C®R W®l ®144 R33(3l4 144 44® "Far superior to any European scents, Why do you pay 
foreigners when you can get equally good scents made by your countrymen ."® 0 ^53|(.<l ® < 54|<dlH W 5 
pF3^l4 %2^m ^43t1w 44314 4443 l44*ft Rrft(.>W 144 <=H3® 1%14 4*14^ 41 ^4®®4 414 
=3141® I 

&& f¥3^l44 C#lWt^ ^1*^34 4® 414 ?|R)i§\s 44f3 Wt*it 'S 4?45 4ll4t4<dHd 
414 44 44 i4C5tW4 ^Sf®f§® 4WR«1I l4f =3451 1444 441% C4 ®|41 W 1%fl®4 441314 
%® Flft 4G3(®I 14^ 1®1 ^fl4 1%?4 4tj4 4151 414 4ll l4|f 3^314 ®1?i4 1'S?p4'§sl4 1%t*H 
14t* , 31%l44 1®1%14 G414 %® 41 WIE44 %1 4ll U4©fi4 ^44R ‘m 1%l 4144 ®|41 ^ft1% £®4 
41 3ldl4=Sv| %3|41®4 W4J frp#R ^144 44 144 W 3 41® ®Tl‘5tt^|' oi WR44 14M t414W %T 
4tl 3f®3l4 ®44l4 4l4t4%5Tll4 14M1%3l4 ‘t^tt R^fe® %fl ®l4f 1%i*ft 1®4, 4l®4, 

WH< 4 li 4 ^®#f 4=4 414 ^141% 3^1®® R®Chd %3tR® 4l4l34 4E4 R1*|® 414 4Ui*it Wm 
4141 4tWll4 RR= 4WI =3%4 141 1®tR>1G4 ®|41 Rch^t %3f44144 4=1® G414 144 414 "Genuine 
Swadeshi" 4141 FpH4 R®!^ 

4154114 414*11 1%44 W ^Hjvsvi %f 4|4R (!®14I 4l%lft 14l TO 31%l4 414*H ^4^ 

^m\ HH>114 4441®|4 4l|4t4tWtl4 1444 1414 4Jl^l4 ^13® ®4I >34 41144 %44 

^rt4H44 ®%|4 ^Wtj*H4l4 e t W t^tl blso =3 ®%H4t T4l4H4» TOS #1® ®4 ^4^4 1414 4jf§l4l =3^ 4414^ 
4441®|4 H4t4t4l4H ®4*14 ®4 3l%45l4 1414 4rfH4l ®. %T 4®4 44414 ^f44 4144 4T14R14 

1414 4Jltl4l && 441^^14 4R1 4444 ^11% 414H, fl^f 4t4t4 ^$14 4451 414^1 Wl4^f^34l4 
W4TH/TI4 ?J4114 ^3 ^514% 4ll44HI%T 4414 <mtft WH4414 41414 ^rfsill 1 ! WlRwR4 1 1455S ^4 
'3^14 414414 4Jt1^3 4f» 414^4 ^5J 44141 ^M^RlW ^413 ^qjl 4 j 1%44 W 4114^514 

41555^4 414U5 ^4 414141 ^|4^4 1414 4Tl^l4 WR44 2il4lW% 4M4I4 Ul4l 3 4441®! 11414 45.£t^ 
4414^3 ^11% H4J 3 4t4|4l44 B4J 1%4*1 H414 ^rl44ll4 44®l 1%414t4 1^144 1414^ 4144HM4 144^1 
2lfel4ll45f4 WI4IR4I 4414 0(4^4 1 14^4 1414 4Jl^l4 f^Wt^lH^m ®l4l H4 1^4 ^444 "Thrive well 
in the face of strong foreign compitition? Simply when it is better and cheaper exactly the the case 
with Bengal Soap Factory. ^ 4=1441414 ^h 4|4 WMll4 4l4R 144W3 4t41 ^1414 

4144R14 41144 ^<^414144 1^^ Wt^flW te St4fSf% 44144 l44Tl4 ®14 ^sfq 

4wR,C4*i I \5tl44 R'S3t 9 lH I l 1441 4l4 "We do not have any foreign or Japanees expert in our 
factory "® 8 44414 2tC4lSf% ^41414^3 W|4l 414*1 1414^ 45£f5 44® I 144# 53^ ^4 ^5J4W 
I44l5l®l4 5S14^ %4l44i 4114141 ^$14 ^«1^4 1414H44 41141 3l®#Wtl 14141144 4l44l4l4 l44*ft 
14?‘1W 41415114 C®1 (.43 2JF1144 ®B(. a ll(.<h ^114® 4ll 4H4 '^4|4 5 1 v 4'sfw ®f5l 41J5I l4=g 'SWjRJ 4t4l 
^JH44lf® ^44 41141*14®! ®M 14^ ^141 414 414%fl 4tWl4 414 v3t^R<d 1%4l*f 4414 Wt^l, 
414^1 4414 3 144^1 4414 144^1 31®1?#1®14 ^44 H^4I 1%4%t 1144114 '53 t t‘T® 4H44 

1^144 1414 114®1 51414 14t1 44®l 144R4 4T4%1 144% H414 C4l4pif4 1wl44 414 3F1H44 
’imPl 31®114 ^HJ 414*it 14M1% ®sT4l4 ^44 Wt*f €H® ^4H4 U4®|4 4414 ^ 44®l 
4®5f 414*1 €H® %1 ®t 4H4t^ 3414 3H^I ^rl414 4414^ Fli® 414^1 ^414414 fel44 14^4 
®l4H43l4l5l® ^ H4114 414514 441® I 

414*11 4444H4 14*14 ^J##4®14 4l4®4 441® F#¥33 3l®H® 1 4441®|4 

^TI4114 41414 ^1144 F44144R1 31^114 v3^R<dl 4%4|4 Wl44l4 143414 314 14t^ 1 4l4 

444®14 1M^ ’ffe 4%H 5jl4tft ^f34 41441 14^*1 *1®144 1341®^ 444l®l4 ®Jll444 H4tl®4 
31*f4®t ^14 31® 'QjjS 414^1 14414 341441 4441®|4 1®4W4l ^14 4Jl*tl4l4 5jl4lft ^13® 441 


Satish Chandra... op. cit, vol-IX, Nov. 1905, page-91. 

5i Amit Bhattacharyya op. cit, page-92. 

1=5 Ibid, page-93. 

00 Amrita Bazaar Patrika, July, 1905, page-1. 

1=8 Amit Bhattacharyya op. cit, page-101. 
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^rip ®irpr ?sm 3*jfefe fe# fefetff rir RifejR fet^pifei sp rtipwir fep rm® 

fePRI 4Rf 2lPl#R "Crome-tanning" ^3 "Boot-making" 4R PplR 9 !® fes*t PP feRSlfe RR®# 
RPR pp 2fe® ®® R|| W*ft ^P PSlR RPRIrMr P*t WRfe feR vSkfeR I ®TRt e#R 

Rfep fe# fefe® spir fefe®t r#p fe# mt fee® fefeR wtri®i riri fesfRt ^pftsR 
cw fe# fefe%i®t Rfep ^fe® Rpfe ®ipr ?jpfe e» tKt p® fe# rwpr ®iri ##®pr 
fe ^® fe® ^ psir 'SRtR^fe rr feR ms f¥pt fei RffeR pp fe# feRRpR ®t 

t^fes® fel ®T5, ®|pR fefelP "Purely Swadeshi" RRt RTR Rtl 

fe# *JP RfefeP ZlfeR RRP fel R®®® RlRfeRt, PlRfR-RlWlR Rp vS^fe I fe# 

rri§r ste^rpiR wrf p #® feR ®t feR w fesmtfefe ^tfewi ®fe #5 r® w fefefe 
fe# fet RPtfe rpI w®r®ir ripi prir srfef feRK efes Rfe fefe Rfe w feRfe 

fe# fefeR ppfefl ^felR fettle 1 ! W "Purely Swadeshi" RR1# RIRfe RRf feRfe# PfeP 
fetRlR lilMS Pfe fel P PfeP "English Cricket Bat" 'Q fe^Rf RfRI bJoo<2:-ii] ts® RS. r43R|Ri>1 

#u> pm ^pfe fe# riwiri prip few fcfe mr® pp fe, pfetri®, tfeR rir, jtp, r#, 
fefe, prir fe, p#> fe, r#, pmr ®h pirriI®, Rfefei, si® riwir fe^®tR, pMtfef® 

^®#t feRRRRR Ptfe feR®# #RR feR RW|®|R tlfebP P PlRfR ^PlipR PRlP 
®t^$W MR feRlR fefe-MR® fesi ®|R IwfRPR Tag Line fe “feSR Wt feR*t”# 

m9\ pp fe Irrr a1®®i® ®r p w*ft Rfe mp p^ ri <m ^p m feip 

^Pl Pf| P^ MR Ptfe'QlR fe felt ®t Rlfe^ PR Rfe fe Rfl ®M ^®fe 
fejf^ip fe wf Rte^ Rfi m9\ e«fp pRff rr ^riptirr ^Rpfe few fe ^s 

sfe# RtesR ^ptR w fefei p^ ^pieR fe eRf% fe ife ^s ^rirj ^PfRlfew 

alfelfeR M^flR w bVVd Ptfee® Wf^t fe RIM fe feR RPfeR Rf wff 

^eRR <R WleRl RlRlR wff ^eR ®IW<W RR# Pp RJRRte®^S RRe® PR! RRi ®f^ ®1RP p. 
felRRtft (Ananda K. Coomaraswamy) RPPR P WlPftRR fe ^rHt RWt ^pfe 

PfPW ®n|®<l RtRIP fe# SRI 15R1 RRt RP PPR ^^R RpSpfWRR RRi RWt RtPI iR 04 5 ^ Wf RRR 
J>fel ^fRR "It (Swadeshi) is purely commercial feeling that inspire the Swadeshi Movement." 
®RRW Mf^ fe® fe#PR ^SRR fetR Rfe? Sffet R 5 RT®, fesfR RtfejP Ppf tRfe RRU®I ®P 
P?, MR RKRtR RP ^RR tfe Rife ^RRfp® ®® P'QlRR ®|fet fe 'RRRTI RfRR P'QfR fel 
sNfel lihfeR RPJ feWf^tJ fe - feR ^fRtPt felR fe®, WfR feRR, fe®tR Rt# fefei 
til'QlRR fefeMRt fe# SRT ^Rfe fesrPR SRJ fRfe RRC® Ppf fes# fel fepf% Rife 

fesrR ppt feRtR MR <£\^9\ feR feR PC®RI fe#PR ^P% Wm felU® feM®tP 

RtRJ Rfe ^®l Rp ^Rp^fesfP ®llR^ PRRRlP feR RfQRf ®® Rife fe®RR ^fefeM R®RT 
RPPRI i^fefeM fe 1®. RlP (B.D.Barve) fe RReRR RTMRRIP “Aggressive Swadeshi” RP 
®rffefR® RPPR# RPP RlfeM ®p\s #MfP pefe P% feSJfRfeRt fePR ®1R|PW 
fe®rpR fe;< RJRfeR RP P% Wm feRP RRPRI P% fefew fe# fefePR eW ®tPf RP 
®|Rf ®fR®Rf% P*te2lw RJRRtR RW RJR^lR RpfeHl i£) fep RRf RfR P wfe RRWR 

feSIfRRl® ‘W*t ^Rt’P RJRfeR RP fejSfPR RIRRtP R^Ri RPfel ®P RPP ®TfRlR APR #® ^3 
fepspR 3fe ^feP® fet RfeRtReR feppR feplfe® Rpfel ^piilR wfe ®TlPffRPR fe® RP 
P% fePfeSTfS ®|R ZppR ^R ^#f ®|RRIR ^RRt® RtW RPfe- ^RRR RRR^Rfe RJfRjf R|S 
feR P ^eRR < )?'S<1 PWfej fe#t PlPlR fe® 'S 2f®fRP fePtMt RRife #RR ^fe^fe feRI 


04 Ibid, page-122. 

* Amrita Bazaar Patrika,April-6, 1906, page-8. 

^ Ibid, May- 8, 1905, page-7 

* Ibid, August-13, 1906, page-8 

“ Satish Chandra,... Vol-IX, May -1906, page-310. 
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rpt fcmwr 

W Iwm, RifoU'SI 

wfm wR 4114 
2m*t ^sc4 i” 

'SJWlRt "$^4414 4RC44 'W ^TTBt £441 W4U® 41 R|, ^Tt4l£44 vSvslRvs 

wf t iftRH 41 wi 4l£44 2t44*t #*p£4l44 R4 ^mt ^flsRtc® £4#% ^53t® <343 434JR3 
4t4l44®l£4 w|£44 ^5|W4i£R ^l%lt>\s 441 341 ^Pl^g, ^J2f®744 ®R*1T, ^S4M3J, W^k, 

2f®1% *F4 ®14J£^4 44|44|WI 47@t *11^ ^ 2fSHlli 3£4 W *W <443 R W; 4^»l£4 W £4l£4 
*14 RM4i ^Rfcsf P14, R43 2ffi% ^£< <343 #RRi£5f 2lf1%, 4444 ^®jlR £4l4flc® *m 

2R34 

4444g4 4*R £4£4 J W|4 444£44 ®R44tlR W|4#44*R 9 l4 TO 44t4 HR R£*t4l 43 R 4#4 2#® 
2f#R®4 4t34l4*f4 <44 ^RMf R4; 443 £<4lR<t> ^wsf ^ 4l3t£4J £44l£4 W4£®4 '5RT 4444 

^R® 3£4£3I RF®ItR ^Tf® R5]£34 ^44444^4 4#1® 3£4£3 ZTfRl ®14 W4 <5#!® 3£4£3 

4t34l?!£4- “4^4WWTt3 4RJt4^Jt 2lf1%S ’V 4X41^(141^414 ^3 ^W4 ®#V|\s w 

<K4£3H -“2j<K4l#% 2ff1%S 2f4t44, 4^4WWTR 4RTl4^Jf 4t ®R<fl%S 2Rl%C4£4®J s ifs’’ R 4^-4W- 
®£4t <343£44 4RJt45)4 2ff1%, ^44t 4(£® 4t44 2R^144W( 4%4|R, 2f4lR ^514 Rl4l®4 <443 #4f1% 
414 W4 ®t 2ff1% 444MI 44WJ44 ^4-ij4Wl^N4, R4t%1 443 WS 4t ®J£b®4 I 
4^^444|W3®14 3*4 ^4-ij4WRtW *11444 ®Rl R^tR53444 2Rl%£® 4RTt4§t4 4l£44 4lRTt<rgt 3*4 
<344£44 ^(m ®l44f3® '5J4^5fl 4WRF 2ff1% 41 2l4lR 3*4 ^444# 443 WS 4t ®J£b®4ll%144l 

^§4 ^ f®W44 4l44f$t 2lf1%£® 5R4l4l£4 ^4$)R 4430 4l£44 4^ ®HI^4i£4 

s}#®l 3 ^ R9W4C®4 '5[4pQ J 44441 4WRF 4ff%4 4Rm ‘W’ I ^4J^4 9 ff ZffR 41C44 

*lRRt%ll ZffRu® '5344C44 twi ZlRwR^W -sf^ftR 14414^^4^44 4R4R ?M 

^ 4tC4l 

®1W 41 SffR 41W4J4 21^144444^4 RwPvs W( "^4? ^m\ 2fft 2f4H 4t 

^414R 4144^ C4t4JI ^iRt^lU® 4®Tl -“R^ 4444?4tW 4t R®T4”r ^ ®j?S*t 

*144143)4 E14C4 'Q 2 RR 4 ^4KR 4144^ ^<ij\s= 4444 3ER^ W|4 4144TS4 ft444 

4tS,4l4tR 9 tEl44 trh ^J4t W(4 ^jRft^’R W 3tR 4^14 US^R *lRptW ‘^H4^P EH14 ^S 

214^ 3ERI 4®T1 ^4EK- “R Wf ^TtWlR i $Rt4^f2lWl3” 1 8 ^444^ 4fS,4l44t444^l4- 

“Rf2RR4RfRg ” 4 ^1R414 R4444R® '44J44C4 '44JC'e=4 C4 2ffR R=R 4C.4C.34 W|4 4l4t 

R$m4 44#® 341 2ffR 4R R$J1 34 ^t3ER W|4 4R4R R®1C4 RS4 ? <44 ^SC4 4®Tl C4U® 4H4 
2R#4 4R4W®14 j ^*lfR C®144t4ERt4C4l^ ^*lffc4 <44^l'5il4® ^ ^a4*lfte44 4e£4f44*t®S 
4341441R® 3C4 41WI ^ ^44 434lR®^1l4t4t 44t44, WlRlWR, R4t4ltR4t4j, ^44 

4i44t3K4 4e,444%! 44t< 4R4® 3E4 R$J 4W 34- “43441% 44IC® ^IC® 4 4KW41 2Rl%g”l^ 
43R1R 2Rl%^ ^44144 4R4I4I <4WRF 2fft%4WI 413C4I ^T4R4lft, C4®4, 3^414 43t- 
®1U® ^44|R® 41 ^1C4lRl® 34 4141 ^4lRl® 43t-C4lE^4 RRs 2Rl%t<tR 43t-C4lE^4 

4W 43R& 3C® 341 441W ‘RHm’ *Rf 2lC4t44l4f ^4^ ^4®^ ^® C4lR 4t34lf4|444 
2Rl%4 41 ®J4JC'e=4 ®JW4^ fRl4 4WC34 1 ®CR 4^®g RR 2Rl% 41 ^4P» <444 ®14 4R4l4f® 

9 l4t<4^R44 ®JW4^ 2f%tf® 341 

4134R4444- “R'?34l(ll>®4v?tR Rq 44%, ®JCb®4, 41#® ^#44 £1344141 ^4IC^4 

®Jl4C4R\5, R443, 2J444R?, 2ff1% 44 fRl4 4WC.34I R'S44ft, ®Kb®4 W44 4Rt WlRl®l 
<i!4t4 1%4^ *Nr C®4^?4 1 2R# #%4#t ^J<t4 C®4l®l44#l 434# 4# ^3 4444^®! RR 2ff1% 
#%3I W|U® <MlR£fl3P3 44 R4I4R 4Eyf Wf C<S4| <£1^ 44Rc*lE44 W4T 4lf%4^% ®(4J(.'e s 4 WlR 3E4 
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•m\ aaa *twa aRami aRatwa as* aftw ws a^Rrwti a^lw wwtlwtan 

^R3 ft'ajshCtf aM ^R im&\ 

wtwfcra Rvtca ^ai(RH wa ‘m Rwt atw am^i at w at aaRRw aa 

$W\ ^Jtwafeawj ^JajCSW Wt R#a w RfaPlJa at?T wa^tw a5aw R^g fRw ^aRl 

®IW *Rf ^walwRlRw-- 

“^5S ’twwt? RaSI 
*$$*$% *\3K R# 1 ?, Rt a# Rt 9 RMfwg” b ' 

aw 5 ®'? ^(W 5IW ^ ®IW ^tW Ra^PjaR C5 ^ 1 ^RtST R^a *fcaa atat R3ft wrtwtt at 
#Rtwrf aR^i ^iw aRt aftw at rRfi caalc® wl^H, atat at ^Rart, aa>1w 
^WJtR ^51W RtTRa RaRalWI MUl'SMW «RJW ^tRR% ^ £ 5 W <KR ^5H ^TlCST 

oR 

'RlwRwi a^aa at R^1% ^a ata ^rrsrr, RtRsalwlR^tf ^eaR aRRca ftfw 

'sm&\ caRiwtRsi^ ■smrr at ^tow wt wtRtw ^mrk w wi^jR R'ssatwpR 

WlaRtatR WRarRe, a^R# 1 ?, ^jw aa1%”| i> Wi Ra^R, t^RIWFF, W*MhR«I%, WRaiR caH 
^a# R^tRlRatR ’srmt at ®i®lw ^wa ^R sft^i wt W$Hti waiwa ^faica 
Raa- 3 ^!?^ a-ffow eatarRi ^ «iw aflw ^fa ^ai tRRtwfca ®iw at aRtca aw^ fRR aar 
^aRi aae. wt ^tRwj at ww 9 MRt*tai Rtecara ^ama wwtfwtan aat ^®ts wt Rwiwri 

w wrRaa-Rwa al^aiat aaatwiR Rwjwaca wn<jw ^ 'ga wrrrrr RaRsw aca 
#RtR agRsjaa wt ata #R Rw Rtatsfr atafca a*fRw aaes rrs>& aa, aae. aRt aRt?, 
a*fRjwi wta at aRt Rawsiaa *lR^<tii¥tt 1 RaR^^aa Rwji aawgcaa waa aw^ 

aRt ajwlw Tp^ttRw ^ ^i ^twr ww& ^t ?rmt >i^<mR^i wt ■^^rtHtRrfwf ^ 

TTtSJ^lM 2tfjw ^t ^w ^)WI ?ff1w^ 9 ttt I fTSTfW TTt^J C5W^ 

^^HMjwftrtlw ^t Rcw i sRtmi wt ^i c^nwni® ^iw 

^<1^ldw^ %<& ^ ^ #N^s^ W5PTRW *r«1|sh4lM R^lfefW ^| t^mt^t 5 ! 

^t ■smiH W^ ^m=1Wt fN^ 4WHp- “W#iPtI WS” io , “Wt ^t ^5lp ^Wtl^ WtW”^ 
^w#f igf^ zriW’fNST^ >1V|R\S| “flWWtetT ^Tt 

“wnN«tt4JHK awt^^s. stlw Rhjcvs, ^ 2t^rR^m s Rms. alw ^jw”^i a^i wif® Rl^at^H 
wm ■srtwi ^ R^a 7tt?j?iM w «t^W Rw ^swj aRsiRt^w 

^aFPiw ^H-aftw<T a^iw?) R\gR)R(.*N '5j^a^iw?i w^u wt ^n*tc^ cs?t 

Rit^?tita #Rw ^&m\ c^rt^ittai; 1 ^ ■spw aWwtf^ ^^srtw csn, wsf® ^t ■smrt w^ c^®*tt® 
'sj<u'8 s *t^r ac?Jta ^trw R^^Rj ^rt ^ wb ®t*hj ^amtRnw rr^ ^a^rt *tiw at^rta 

%sR^ ^ 

^rt ^tr tRRcsa a^sf ^^;a ^Raw ^u a^t^fR^w R«tt<^twmw 
R^1% ^a^s at 'Rat a^w waa aa^ « aasf’^R R^Rr ^^wtia 

ferti ^iR^sa ^tajce^ aa;a RatRw wr *rtw, (!*ta a^flw THantra ^s ®rm wa 
wrtcsil&Hta ^t1w»R ^a^t ata ac^f wrtsrta ■srr ^ai 

r^)w wajaft : 

bi at^aj.^.- v^j i 
^i w^Rft.an - w 
^i w^a 
8i wwa 
a\ aRara^f -vs 
'to I ^ -tob 

hi aRar.^ 
vi ^a - b/o/ b b 
tot wtwrta -vs 8 
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® voU £f1kftesf 

wm, fcm, k^rtwtftesr m k%rt tewm, kte?, 

Email : amit.burd@gmail.eom 

kf® ^kfkkl kfSk k>Ck kW kHfkk ^'gkiRkk sfkf*fk kk I ‘Iffkk 'S ^kk MHt; 

tewfk kiki ktfc w^m w?i tefkk kk i kfkfk ktftef kikkif^fk te*tj feip^t ttekkfk 
w kki ‘sjfto tew kitet «iwi kte^tf w k?^ cwr kgw ktei^it kiwck 
tei»iHic<j> ‘site tew kkf kk i cwr— kkkif^ wikckk ^kiw wf kk "*n®rsnn f*ikik, wkkf kkkrf^t 
icwr ?Rc*f tew i ^sfifk kic® ^ ^ 4 ^ ^ kk?; nfwf klk i ww fcte srtos 
dR?, wfl wm ^ws ■*ic«f?r kjfkkfk kki sm, ww, ftfk, wjsifk, w, w®, m sRffc ^ 
kcwr wlfkklfw w<f i 

W, ^ kk 7 k kkC 4 Rkf 4 k 4 k kkl W-k 4 k Ck kkf kk kR^fCkk Wl, ^-kfk kk kkik ^kv 
k-kfk kk kkMOril kkkf l Wkfk W-kfk igCkfk kf te 4 k 'gkMfk kf «lt#t kk° k-kfk ®2 kf 
tekfk kck wfefkk i 4 kHk? «w ’jw kf ww <jk— ws?, fwj 's kikk 1 ^kfw'rsi kfkkk k? 4 ^k 
w§ fe ftewk wckfw <£rk arr^fFu kikc^H 1 srtsj^ kif® nt<&? 4 kik 4 k swk ck^rr 
^n?r 1 k? 4w kk 'Q kk wr srw, w, teto sjffk 1 krcwkj tetef 4kWk teto kick tew wik 
ftef kfwf ktk 1 5 tek kk wckcw kk’ kf w 1 k? tek kw kk, kw ki, kw wr 

kk° v ^kkiik wi^k w kk kk w§k 1 te tetef kkf kkit sn«it 1 'Sk’ ^ 
«ikkt tetki kf kl^ « sff 0 ! ^rkkt kk « kk kk k 5 ^ 1 ^ k 5 ^ k*k 1 'sk’ ^ kkjfk^ kk 
^kkt ^kf kk^kkk kM kRk ^-“vo'C^I^^CWlkMl^kifsf^W k? 5 ®k 7 s kkf k kfkf kkfk^s 
WkkfTsf k TSTkMlHPO kkk” 4 1 ‘‘Sk’ ^ ^Ikkk W^fkk Mfk^ l C£tk? ^skf kR^ok C^-£ffSe 
klffe kk Wkk^ kfk , 'Q 5 f WkCk tekkiCk kkfkkt kRkk ^tk kkk kWf ^ftkki ^ 
kkf ktkc^fkik kk k^ktfks ^ 1 ^ kk kkk wfkwk'Qi^r ^kkbs ^ ^*k wtkw 4k cskk ^kk 1 
wskk ckfk^ kk 4 k?, ckfk^ sffckk ^§k kk 1 ^RTkfki ^kkkw okt kk ckk^sfkk'e 

tetk kkf 'sr>jkwkw kkt^s kkk kikkik tetk ^kmf 1 srrk « ^kc^ tefkktck ^kmr kkk 
kk krike^ tefkkfck ^kmr kk^ kkf 1 srr<k kk^ ^5 « kfkkn kikf ck kffk 5 k?kkk kkf ^k 
kfek Ckfklfk 1 Ck kRjCk kkM wfkkk kkf kk ^®ft ^Tklk 1 Wlk sflk « ^TklCkk kJR kkf kk 1 kf 
klfk kk kff 1 tefckk oi v *tk>‘kCki2 «T<ffk %%’, ‘^f’ dR?, ‘«T ^k klfklf sfkCk kkf kCkCk-sffk^ kk 

■^’, k4kk sffkkfkft WCkk tel kk 1 kfft kk ^ kk ‘k’ 1 ° “'Sk’Ck wfklk kk-e kkf Wk, 

'SRFk WSkkkfk l Ckkkk 4^ICkk k3K kCk « Wok kfkfekk I 8 kftWfkJ ^kfkkCkk sfkk 

wkkckk kk3k kc^ wlfteck tefk ^ sm kick k4rf kkf wk-“kg tetks k sfkckf k§ sfkkg k 

tefkg” I kjk Cktflkfk wfft kk ‘'IkCkk fkfks Wffelk Wfk kCkfekk dR?, te kk ^ k'Skfk fkfk'S 
kfk ’JkCk Wfckk klk kvk^Ckk fkfw kfK kklk ^kCkk Ckk I 

kf^kj tefkCk kPfe kfkCk Ck kksf wte “'Sk’ kWkkkfk l kf fkg wffk, kf tk| 

kter, kf fkf kfkk^--kkt ter l Wfklk Itekk wffk kf fkf kick kf'S 4kfkkk‘ ;> f i e kdfkfkkCk kk 

kfekoRk kfkC^k— kk® Ckk Ck kkCk sff®k kk kl'®*H kCk, ktk ^CkC*tJ kk® kkklf kkf kk, kfek 

kf'Sklk kfkkfc< kfkkk^f Iktek k^ilk kCk ktCkk Ckt kkt kk “'Sk’ I* tek kf sfkCkk kW kk kf 
tekk kf^-kf^k k» Iwkfk 1 kt 4kfk Wkk kf kkkk ^ Wfklk kt kkkl^t kk kf ktes m i H 
4kfk ^kkfkk kfCkklr ^Tkk I kfk; 4ktkk§ \sfkkk kCk ^kCkk kkJk Wfkf klk I 4kfk kk kCkk sf^t 

Mfkk l ‘'Qk‘Ck k^£flfek ^klk kk°v kCkk Mfkk WfkCk kfkCk kfkkk k^Ckf^ £Tfi% kk i v 2MJ kf^k kW 
Wk sfkjCkk Ckfck Sfkk kkf5 kf^k 1 4^fk kkkf Elfk^kfk <Kk kCk kCk sfkk kkf kk I Ckfk k^fckk 
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■SIC® RlftR, RffcR 'S '5THl>1<p lilt; ftfRt 'sfo'RtRR tRR5 ^TPRT <tRRI 'oifbRt ^Rlft 'S RRRs ^R 
RR I R-RR, ^s-RR, RRR 'Q RRf#[ lilt; R#3Ratf$[R 'SRIR3 RR tRl— 'SRR t^R? RER— 1 “vo^ff 
RERg ehr”* 1 shr? wn i£Ri EMRsf rtriri wm i5t #^ r#h rrr cti% fk® i4rtr®t rrt i 

RtRltfa ‘“Hr 'S Rtffa W RRgft 1 ®, RR RR R%R% R?f RR I R^a i# EfRlRl tRl 'W^® 
'S Rt#R Rsf's I R?lft ®IRf tRl RRR RR RRrs Efffk RR RT#R I RagfkR 'sjtf® R^fR *Nt 
RRR R&RI R*R R??R RR RR £Rn*f R?T RR -RRR R<ffR*tR Mr® <R I RFRfk feR R^a - 
“fRtfRRR RT&FTJ Rf5RR RR Wfg, R.^vs'S tRRR fRRRR<kfcRlft” l i0 kWWR R^ RR 
R$f<N— RR, R*[J#f, RRR 'S (RRff I RR RR RKR '5JRRR I 4tf® CRR ' ro RRR RRR R I i£RR RRfR RR 
RS I fR°RR RIR RRR '*RRR tfrR RR \sRR RCR ‘RR#’ RR RR, R Rif's OrtR RKR I 4tf# 'SRfa *R# 
RR I RlR 'S CR#RR lilt RlfRR E^RF RtfT RtfH I 4CR RRS RR I <JRR, #=#|Rt 'S RtRlJCR 
£ft% tfrRWfR® W# ^ RR 4R. RRRKR ftWRRRf%1 '*RRR'$[R ^ RR -i£lt ^RCRt RfR 
RtfT R^ft® RR RCR^ I ^RftRr WRRft ^ R Rft^ RRt RRR RRRR l ^RftR, Rp<T W 
CRlRs CRTR'S RR R 'SRfRRt RRRCR RfR RR W5 1 R5CR fR 4t 'SRlR, £f c R R RlR R&T ,RRR 
^aRt(RRS RR RTRR RRR RfrR'S RR)— lilt RR #Ra RR I RR 'S'SW RR RR 'GRR, EfRR R RR RRIR 
RRRt l “R^tv - *1 IrR\ RR”— ^t R%CR RR R 'ERRCR'6 RCRR RfRjRTRR RR RR R=RRt RR RR l RRRi 
WRRT fRT RRRRR RRRR’ RR^ R<f RCR^H -‘RR-EjfRRRj RR’^ I iRR^^R R®R*f RRfR RR R 
£RRR tR^RR RRR RFlt R^R RR - 

“B'SR Rft^Rf RtRi RC5t RRRRf R^ I 
REffRl R°v RfR^S RRR^RWRR Rg” 1 1 

EfRRRR RiRR 'S^R « RfCRW RIRsM ftRl? RR 5® I RRRRR ^RR ^TRl-WRRf^R 

RREf RRf'Q ^5 ftRSFRR l ^8^ '6'^Rt RR, RR, ^R, CRR Ef^ft RKR R%ftR l^ 

’jRRi^R 'SR R, R-iilt ft 5 # ^RfRR CRRR I R- ftfR CRW, ^-R^RI CRW ^R°v 
R-IRR CRWI 'SR -lilt ^RfR^ R, R— lilt RR 'SR RRf& RRR #p|? f%R RRRIlR CRRR I 
R#RRR R?5RR^ RRf ^Rft® ^RR R tRRR CRRR I RR R#RRR M%® fR# ^§fR 
RRR (RIlRR I RRR^ ^RklRRR RlR 'SRRCR R, R, RR 'S -# RR^ R4 3 Rft's <jWC^H I *WfR 
£f c RCR ^vRR^RiCR R=RRt RRlR^r I CRRRR RTf RRIR- R-RR 'RT ^vPR ^RRR, ^-RR RRRR, R- 
RR ^ RR RR 'S fR’j ^R ^gRRfR R®R I lilt RTRR RRR RRfRW R^lt l RIRR 

C%RRR W -SRIRW ^ftMlRT R RR RRR ^R ^ I RRSf RRRR# 'SRlRR RRf RkRt^l 

RfCRt RRR RRR RRt 'SRRR^ RR^s^ I RtRfRR RR® RRR RR ~SRR ®RR ^RR C^SRR 'SRRR 
Rfe^R RfRRR ^Rf%, fRft ~S R3R RR^T RCRC^«i' i8 - 

“RRRI SHIRT 3JtfRRRR®®SRR F I 
lilRv ft ERRv RP|p« RRR®5R” 1 1 

#R®RR#RR R^RR CRrfR, RfQRR^f %R RRR RR Rftft® RRR, fRRR felRR 

R^fR^ Rtf® EftfH RRR, RRRftR %R RIR RRR t^R RRR%R RIRR RRR-CRt ~SRR Rtf§R ^RR*f 
fRRfRR I 'SRRRR ^RRfRRt fRRR RRR i<? — 

“ 'S tc^RN^'v IRi RRRinR^RRR I 
Rg £R|fR RJRR (R^?, R RfR ‘ 5 RR? S R^R” 1 1 

MRR RCR RRRRfCR f*fRR RHRlftR ^fRR RRJ ~SRR ^RCRr r^sIRRIR f^Rl 

~SRR ^RRR RlRfri RRiTRIRRf I 'SRfRR EfffRRCR R=RRf RR RCRTRRRR fe®R ~SRR RR RRtf® I 
RRR RRR R#T 'Q ~SRRR ^sR R#t RR fHRO'^RIR ^R R^R RR ^ 1^ R#R RRR ftft® RRR 
Rk lilRv Hft R& RRR RRf Rft - ^RlRR RR R® I iflt R^J^RTRRR RR’ RTf I Rtf R& 'S 
RRR RfkR R#f3R RR I feR RR RTCR RR R#f 'S 'SRfRR R#f RRR RR 'SRlRl 
fe®I R^RTR ^sRI% 'R, Rl RRf ^RRRW RtRf*f R#§R ^Tl EPSf ^‘'ikfRR 'SRfRW 
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wiwiw ^ww ^ww ww wfe wcw^ fe fenww wfw w-wiw wiwi^fw fenww fefeft wcw wnw www wtwn few 

WlWflwt Wi$Wtfe WCW few %t ^^ffete W^WI'StWI WlW WWWW-“W WCWJWWiWfeWItffe W (feWW 

w^wfe^fen wwwwfeMwicw” i «wti wifei wefewfe wfel ww www few fli# srf® i 
(Tit wwwricw few wwwii, pw « srwtw wiwi wffenfe ww-“ w w wwwi ^ fenwi w^wgti 

fe^fewfe’ I CW feffWW felWCW ffelfew C$HW W-WTW WIIWIS® feWW ^ felCWW «0H WWWW few 
wilt's owwldw www wm few wfe<i ww ^jwwiw wwwicwfcw few Wl(WM l fej CW Wife «T, W— fe 
ferlwiw "WWWf WH WH WCWW few ^ fefe WW I ^|W WH-Csfe-Wlwfefefc fetw I ?]WWl° v fe 
EfWtCWW WHWWlft fefWW (feWoRW W 1 ^ WjCW WWW £fwlw nrw CWCW fe[^ WW 4W°v few « fwwwfe wcw 
Wlw Wlw WCWW I few WQW WWW few WCWW I felCWW fefe WfWf few WW £|f^ WCW ^§IW feffes WW I 
ffe && fefe Wist ‘WW° 5 1CWW WCW WWW^ WCW WWIWWWICW £lw^ WW 'Q fefW 'oOg* Mf\a| ^§JWW cwcw 
■sjsf wcw fewwift ww i wit wife cfewiw “wTfwjwtfer sfe^ fenwi fwffewicw fetwwiw wwi 

WCWCWW l ibr feflWt ^ felCWW feflwwt STf® fe WWWI5J WWI wife WWW WCW CWW WWRKWW WfWCW « 

c*m few fe^iww wfei i wr wf wwcw wcwfew Mww wcw wrcwiw wfc ww 4w° v Mww ip fejft 

WW l ii5 WWW CW Wife ETIWIWTCWW WIWI Wfew WIRIGSW fewt few ^&5lWCWW fefelft fe 

few few 4 WWW WWWI CWCW CWIWI WlW WfC^ felW wtwnfewwtw ^fes wnwnw WJW'G 
Wiwfew tfww WWCW (WCWIW wfe fefes 'WfW wfelW W^RW^ £fP#W I felW-^t WWW Wfe 
feww fwfe WW (WCWfW tfeo feww w WKWI CWWWf 'S^lw t^TWiWW WIWI fesw 3msfe WrURW 
cwcwtw wwt wife wp» wicw i fen 's www??wtw wife wnwfwfew wt It ^wwi wtwcw few aicwfetw 
few i wfefwwKw wiwfew wwfeww '©wwwe 'e^Tcww EfcwtW cwWT wiw i wwffe wfelwwWW wilt wfeffeiw 
WtWI fe WIW WICWW I ^gwwlv felw 'S WlWWffe few fen*tt 'GWIW WTCWW WIWI Wife WWI 'QWIW WWW 
WWIWW felw I 4t WWWi^t W<®WWg wwjfe few WWWfe WIWWIW '6WICWW fenw wcwfef I 


i. ^rwwiwi ^wfew- i/i/i 

WtW- i/i/'b 
O. WIW- i/O/'b 
8. WWW- i/8/8 

(t. wr^wi^wfew-i 

'b. wfewfew- s/w 

H. SfKTfWfeW- (?/W 
hr. wfewfew- i/^/iW 
mw^wwfe- i/^w 

io. CWffefWI- i/^W 

ii. wfewfeww (WlWCWItWW WlW^IW) ^ •&» 

i^. Eiwwwrw, 8< few 
ivs. Wfwfe^ ^wfew- i-8 

i8. fewiwifen- i/iss 
yt. fei®wwwfet- wio 
i'b. feiwirwfew- ii 

in. EfKTIWfeW- G-/V3-W 

iV. wi^wiwlfwwl- iAW 
i^. W^W^fet- ^/W8 
C^o. WWW-^/W(? 

^i. wfewfew-i/^/i'b 
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‘crnmRt wi3 Remfmm mmmtmfmm Rmfm man mimcm s cm^rnm ^ ijcamj mmuem ijesR 
ttw #<c«tm mrnt #<c«m sumim mmirn Rmfc R<jm ^ mtmr 

catcm^ few mfe-m4mm i«rsbt r mRum mmt wie^ ^ mtemui cmrntcm #<w?i mmt 
#m>M mm mm mtm fern RcmReum csrc^m fm wm cm to mmt RR mi ^t cm mums mr 
mtrnRm #mm cmR cmmu mtm st ^mR Re*tmcu, wi 

W^Rm mfRmr w^^Rm 'ftmurntmcmm meuR mmm^% w^Rtm mlResjm ^ Etmrnat'sRm Rutcm 
crnmr mm, mrnmem^Rjmv^t s mmmm mtmRm^t mum 5jft> stmtm RRRn m RmfRa sttRm s mmrm(cmm mt\=rt 
rniReasm ^Rstm mmtemtumt mmcm cmrnt mm, cmrntcm mRR #mrnmMm mtmtmrn mm stRR mm m ®wr- 
m&mutrniit's sj#m mmtestm w^Ri wm*u msRm^ms Rm R“umi wrumt cmfm mMmrn^fe^ 
rniRe^J Rmm s m4-orf©©cm<: Rm* cmcm f^fBr mtrnRwt mmr mrni mumrn cm?; rniRaj ^pua mtstmstm 
mcmtmsumm mu mfiRi mumt ^atm mtmfmm muRcmtm mw m^tR cmcrn mtstmsfm rniRajw RuRt mems rntmRrn 
mc®t; mrni Rui cm mtrnRm^atm wi^fmmimi cmc^g m®m*f m^iRm c*im ^mm wtem mtmmtm mf#mm ■spua Rm 
sfimc^%^ mtReais mMRwtm wt^Rm mimrntRm (mums stmurn mt Rmu*t ®wj mmt mtm mti 

rnmm '“UmR emum ‘UmRcm Rscm ^jRa mum uamum mu Rem muHcms ^fiR murni mrnem mmjRs, 
RtuRs ^m° stcR^ ^ Rm cstRm mi^mm rnmrnmm murni R>s mmmm Rm ernem emuem, mmjRs^ ‘mmR 
wlfem, ^m# cmc*fm mmmmMm 's mmmm^c5m ^mc^wi ^ frnmrus mmfsffms# mmr ^i^m mwimr memfemm, 
mmr ^usf crn»m wfet^ wf®? txmjism ^ m# mrnm wf®r ^^mrsm Imc^cmt wf^ m^'eems? wf®r ^fm 
mfRrnimi m^m^Usf ■*i^m m^rnc^'e f^ ^m^ m^rnt mmt mrni 

f<ps cm mucm mtrnfmm^sim mmmri^m smum 's frnrnum emt; muw^ ^stm csttmufe'e wfm 
mtmrn mu cm*!! ^m° ^ w^micm 1m«fm»m cm cstRmu^fcmf ^sim fmotm^Rf'e wfm mrmfmm^ #mcm 'Stm- 
wum rnfmm mn R^R^s, mmjR« 's ^R«— mmfcsrm ^ cm £f#us cstRmu^fcmf ^r ^ernm mfmmf^o mps 
emernum; £fmm 's fw#m R^mpf-^em mcrni cstfmrn aurnfm^ m?Mm ^fem^ mrnr mm mtmfRfm^ R^oiwcmm ; ®m ^ 
'Srrncmfft mm mrnmrmt mmemm w^hRxp '■q mrmrfifm^ wmmicm mrernu R^ ^tem cstlm mu% mt 
wiRm mc«f wmmt 'Srmcmtft mrni ^stf^ Rc^imcm cstRf ^m# ^ wrncmtft emmtem mmmicmm 's 
rnurn^m ^erntm mcmc^i 

wmmt ememt 'ecmcmftm ^rnrnm mum c#t Rmcmw wmrtmi fmmrnmm mmrcmi'e 
mimtRmu ^^mRmxtcmm Rc^imm mum ucmc^m mRu^t mmi'srR'ssi^lmti cm*u, '^tmrnrnmm mm, mtrnmm, wtemm ^mm 
si^R) Rtmimemm mtmtcmr mtmiRfm^ <gm fmc^imcrnm mmt m§m R<p "^mt mtc^i wtm ^RHUft 
mrnic®r mrm RmR cstfm mm, RR mraRmmucm emt m^rnit mtu, ^mrnft mtc^'e c%^ fmcmc^i «r<ftm cmrnm 
'Swj, w wtm Rtw mm, ^^-mmi, mmj, mmi-Rtw, Rth— ^ item's fmc^tmrn mmt mmiwt^tcmimi 

^omr°v fmtt^m mutest mmiR« « rntmfmmmt ^ # mtmrntcm cmrnm R 3 ^ cstfm-wmmtmm^ fmm 
ernem fmum mmem ^rmrnf^ ernem mum m°muu?m sif^'aRfi estem^ fmemm mtmm fmcrnm mum mifeoRiu ^m° 
C 5 tt%fmm?#f liiRsti: mm^mm w5 miRum mtern cm ‘murummt ^m?, fmeR^tstemm mem ^stm mtrnRm^sfm ^rnfm^s 
wRem mrni rnm° v mtmfmm mnkmt « Rufmt esteem Remm cR&mtmm mmrum #tmwm m?R& 

wfm'6 ’° 5> R mum "^emt cm'emt mtm 1 

miResj mtrnRm^m Rum # Rm emem me® mtcrni ^m, Rmm « mcmmRi w(Rm « mumtftRi 
Rmm 's mmt-mcmusRm Rm emem mt?mu rniResim atifm mem wRRm rntmRm^sm =wm c^mm emt; mmemt; 
uc«ii ^mR c^um mR'e mt Etmrms cmrnRRm Rmm emem mtm ‘Uemt^m emum^ (mum's mR - , rnlRemtm 
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#nRaci fkicn itiRi icitERi iRn ®<[ ^T <tf®>'iR, w#i iiRc^re itini iR tst 

1>11E voisf^vo ~§£5 HClRl R^f ?JfT® siHlIlf® E WtRd 5 ! Rl ClCl lf\=Tf nRe®n £fH imRi* 

itEit RciRi ®itiR® wfii c*ti icii fRR itisitii i^o)i wi nn Rn, 

^sfiwsR cit; Etn iR, wR? e ^]f®a fw clci ifci Rci sfgi wlcilHf ni ®Rti RR Hem R® e 
ethci f®R miRa* wsr^lfRca* spjf me® cicaRcm Rf§ RR anillfRa wRfn itlRiHi ci>eiE 
Hiten ne^tsi Etwt RR £tp#i®t ®ten iw lei eR wm=i-4 R 5 # iR% ciR Rtl^ 
wrinwtRi w, ‘®rtiti wti cm itci ^mie®! 1 ci wi RR miiimt ®ii ifHi itkRfRi 
mRrHsf, ^jmt it^Ri ®RgR®£rti, Rteiw RiRcacm ^jmf m fRgili ^tcR^i ciR iRtrn ifitil 
wRe fkcia fiRsi wwwf^f ®tfR m§® i£rs cstRi mtf lei, RR mi cm wRe c*tflfER ^ 
iRm R^l HIE «IW 1C1, HIE wfERt iNtllRHltllfel' CEfHlcB' Cll 111 iReil EtRlt-1 
RflC<H , *tl\l am He WHICH iR He WtHfl ^I'sRj ^CSf ItH, ®ll Hi HCW CHtltE ^RR ^tl Cltl 3 ^ 
CHtltE CRT fcaR WH 1H Riff l#fR RR WtfRll 

R*I wtilem «Wj cEfc^m Real cR&lem ^jea iff® itsR hIHIRch wRe iflRi #m 
lt?<lf hRH, WW CEfC^m Real CHRRl imtl EHi WT IIS (*&*«) wRe €Reil CimR 
Hit aClRi #11 men 4H l#l £Klf% 3 H R^ l J CfFf-‘ ; 5l ^R ‘IW ?H ^R'sR ^aiv it?R 

^^rwRcwi'e, rt %n Rn ®c®i i#®m ^uRs #<wai ^i# RhRh ^ck^ iR, 

R 5 ^ CT C^l=T ^iTvRR^pf® ,> 01sffRsT, RRRjC^a 'sRf^WfR '5R (TRICl (7^1 'SfRc^ci 'Sf^rl W 
WfirRR iRR^ 1#, R^jIRm wr^fRC®! iRTRtlCl RR, ifl^TR nFS ^RiR^i iRRTRRtl ifef 
wrRR^ ^ #w« M®,®, am ifRsRcmtt RSt^f Irrr' 6 ciwff^ ^‘?i 3 mi 
R chlDi etr^-wh f \ Rf if^rf isR®t ^riRT^fci wrtRw inRi ^RfR w, wR^f R^ #<c«ra 
^tr C®iR ®TC1 <)<R$Rl 

®r*U, #i i r- 3 RR5efi Ri <pR®r (?f «lci (Rt, iRst ®rlc^ ^^lRc®jai R^i it^iT R«R 
R‘« 3 fi ^prf ®R isRi WMTfi iRR®m ^gR, ^ci%f ^RrR^ i#i^®Ri iv^ec® it^tt 
^•Hjicia ifiaT ^ lii^Mc^ Rci m ^RRfRR clci^ iR if?=TT R'liTlcia ^Hf Hi iR ®ca ^®f 
'^R i rRa c f hi RRif^w wRt'lf^caa ®iRn?*f R'IupR ^ RR^lR^ n R^sRc^i ^Ri Rci 

i^lu'iR ^Ri ®n*ti i^ci ‘acRk'R ^f®^lR<p®r clc^, Rfe*lfe®R i^lccia lii^lccia ifRcii 
Rtc®i i^Ri Ri CEfCif^ Real c^R^Ri aHR ^i» ®^ff <pcgiH '^c ? R ^Hf "iw RR ci iR ^hjr 
E fmRf® (wft, iRkfirRi ^R, ifsrR, c^Ri ifR, cR<^rR, <?m, ici rRcw) ®r 
cni'sRR ifuRs #iwi it^iR^ ^rs?pRi iRt icst ^rri iiw-iRircii mRR, Rw>Rc«i csksh 
® n®lRl Kl'TT, ^fKRl 5 ^luf Rvlt (7r*fC£fCifl li’t RR ^fsn "IW (TTlf R'lUfCl Rc*tR®i 
wRtnfajfi WiR ipi® RyR« ^ RfR laiRe^i w whi R*i ^®f Efifi® s|RR ^rrc^ri ^ ici 
it 'sir nkcifi EifRifii RR Riufcn ificut ciR ciR iijRe csfRi icie ijRfi® ®rfic*f ®fif ^aRsiR 
ErfiRlR® ci ®lcn wit e i^iR vsfcn ufel® iciR ifci, ^aiR csfRi wit ici Rk® itci 
iri 

c^Rlc^fi c^ea RiRf wn mi iffrgucli itcRt if?=Tf ilf<f wf^Ri c^Rlc^fi ^^Mf, Rn*f e 
sifRRi cilfci Ri iffigitl EfU e '“f^cn c^R c^R wRe Eflen ^llR icm l^f^-^i l^teRi 
®#^s®fi Rf% ^t® RhR^, I'irtncn m^9\\ smiRcii i^iR RR c^Rie^i iffeiri c#f icic^i 
Rv*f *i®c<m iflRi #n ®fi wiRf wilt Rci ift^itcli uti c®n '®fci Rc^ ®ttciR, ‘an 
®rRcitl iR iR Rck^i ®t RsfR i®jei ®fi Rgie 'Rci RciRen iffeitl, ‘cifn iR ci iftRa 
cie«tR=T RsiC'ic^ ®fi icn nHR RRitcn mt®-£tfRit® f^ri R^i RR ^fk® m^Rcii ciR 
^R 5 §en RRipi, it w l^itici ^rfRa 5 ! m nfn ‘aeic^ fRc^ca ifktrici ®rm eit®iRi 

Ren licit it citu ifstef licit it Racist itwef ®ti ®tR m itiif £tn*t R®i i>cic^, 
ciRRR EtfRRR® ici%t wtnc^ cncit ifw®i n, cmcit n|®i nr (itRc®n uti) 
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H§®, l^SRtCll Ml 1R1#KR1 ^jHjSCll tf®HM CHR® ImM HlCHl lflfs|f®l® MH#1 
ifi^Hl m im, CTt; M=l ufii®fHi #® m im^t Htfl®! cit m iRHf m*R Hi fi^Mil' 3 * 1 

1C1, Msjvoll M<Kl><1 HtCH CMHfcM C®RS fMl 1H CUHM fll ®HHfl MM CMfRt ® fntl, CHI® 
Ml MH*tf if#nr MU Ml, MU ®IHl HCfFf-CH CHW Ml Hi Hi MM flit lf®Hl 

fng Mtel it 1M1M1 lj#Mlf<i’R Ml l%0RtCH ‘Cll#lt#tl’-ll MM MMH MM 
Ml*Ut Ml CMlfl, Cl Ml 1MU ItfMaJ Hi RtlflH IHRC®! flf^HJCHl It ifMlCMR ll° v ®HWl® 
HR# IClUjfMH HCIC^I MM Ml CMM5 fe ®tl C®CMrtClt®t MlflHtl MM Cl HR# 

HRRjfMH MCM Mil 1H 1MM CH11#1 ®<(, l#Mttl ClCH Hf-HC^M C^MHHlRl RtlflH 
IHfM®! ®#H #m3ltl MMt ufH® ljf®Hltl Clf#l ^H Clt HtHMll lTv®TT C^MH Mfl-IH-M® 
*$& '^llfl® M It Miff® fMl Ml, Cl Ml MHll® 1R(®1 ®Riftl MRmIRh MR#H f%® Ml It, 
m!<H MMH Hi fHtl M# #MR 1 iftci Cl fll4 #<M, 1#1 HTlf%ll 1H lRl®Tl MlM*1 Hi fHtl 
tH flClCW C®11 #MR1 Ml ®1R® MMfl 

HC^(M-11 MCI, 111 CUt^fl M^Sf 1ST (^i>8) M1*U MsUM HltltfM^tl 111 ifllMt 
lCl%n l#5RtlCH® M§1 Ml IMflMf it ifsjMtl Ml it H§1 Iflfl MM 111 Mp® fH# Ml 
ClClfMMt HI CUtsjftl HlR|e®l fuitufl® Ml HflCl flClfH ®fl Mil lt®l®tl Melt'S Cl 1H IXWtfR 
MW 1MUH MM'S MR®1 HH CMC! Hi Clt HltCH HC® CUCHtdl HI CUt^ftl M®Ul®, MlfMHl 
Mtm w, MM1 fllCl it Hit HvM ItfMaJ Hl®f Ml M# MI# 

CMM5 flCll #H ‘'IMICI, ®fMst-l CllHCltffl Mtci liftei fllll^l f®H5 #d 
IClfMMT M1MU CM®®, feMHHT CHWtltl lC®t C^f&MMIH (tHlM IM#® fM^lltlH lfS#f 
HIM R#1 HH MMtU# fBf^o MlfeCHl Ml*fU^ MMlff®! H«jfHo fll#CH TIMflMstl sfl^ffro 
MIC® CUClfelH HMH 1C11 Hi flCH® Ryfl« H%#1CM Hill Ml IlClCH ^tlWtMt ^[ClflfHfl, 
oiB'SJfltl CM®® Ml l%*t 1&H1 fni Cl 11 Ml® HIM M%^®tl lt®l®t ClCH CUT H, MUf*1l® 
ClfUlfl’M vBb^fCM HIM ^ WH CICl #1CM IMltl fcWl CM1 Clt #1C1 ®tf®Cl llfel® ^ftl 
Hltl CM&MM Ifl Hi lHtf*Usl Mill HHl% Ml ^1# Hltl MM IHflC®! CH, vBb^Mo 
HMMl 14 m "55®, Mt^Tl® ^M#t HH %f% Ml 'Schell Hltl HR CMlH feM ^HCM MJ, 
CltflUW HM 

'ill CHR® Hltlt Hlf-HlH f|CM Rt ClCl^ fill ^Mfltlt CHWflf H MllUW CM®C®1 lC®f 
ClMHl PlPfS <t® s CH?l HH Ml ®^t Ml CMMfH CHMtf^H 'St^tl Htl CHR® CHR® M=H 
ifMW IRMf® (C®CMfClt®t Mfwtl, MC®t) Htl 1%f% #<RR1 l#t H81 M®J1 Mtltl ®tflH#M H 
lf%#M flCl I^Clf%f HtCl G#t-^1M1H CRsH^UH Ml CMttl HMst® Htl % Rtl 1®fl HR® 
Rtl^fH lUfl® 'fflCM HlHfl 41° fMJtlHl Ml iMHCl^ f®fl IMMM MU MHMCM CMH 
MtlRT Ml 1R1 RtlflH IHfH^l GStllufll ® Ufelfll MICH Cl flClt^ 11° Hipgfl® ^Hl HflHtft 
f®fl Clt '■jfSC'sR #1 Ml fill ® IvliCl "'jlHtl 41° HHlCM HCft%f MlHtldl 1CH 1H M®3" 
MHHC1 fuf^® Ml HH 

CHM flCH C^Ml lURtl ®H iSs^vS-ll RHt CMH HMHf®fl fHCl ®M f®fl vBcSiC^ HHHt®fl 
1H CICl, icsH-H RC®W1 ItCll Cll flCHl CMM Mil ■JlflC's ^t?, ClCM Cl^ Mil CHR® ’JlClt 
ItfMltl RfCl CRH 1H #4 ClH>Hf®l Clfl ® M<ft®ICH fu®tl MH IH^HClt RtlflH IHfl® #1H Clt 
HC®t IHfl® #11 flCl # Ml fMl CHMMt ClCl^ fe, ‘®5 CHlt% (H# fear i®®o) 1M 
‘CltHHflf’ (HI# fe*IW Hi it Ml CMtfl tf®H 1M® flCl ‘Ml CMtfl Ml’ RlCl 11# 

Clf®® HflHtl ClClW fl® 1MH, ItCll Clt, Hit CH® M, ®tCll C 3 # ^1T IHl^t HltHlCl #1C11 
Ml fH M® ItCl Rf? CHH Rt CHH ®1C11 Hilt RfH 1C1 HtMt HH flCl IMTlM’ (Ml ClHl M1-- 
Clft®l HflHl MHMt, MIRH C®fIlf®HR 1^, CIMf lf#f*tll, i^8®)l CHR RtlflH IHfl® #MR1 
Ml flMll CMl^ fl® lltCl ®tlt tf®r®l Mtl 11 MM HCftCll HR#1 MlH Ml ®# ‘HCftl’ 
lf®Ht MICH ClCMSt flCH 11# 15Rt ClCH, ‘MR*f M, MH1RI M, fH fll ®C1 HCftl? fll, Hi 
IMSCHI Hi?® ®fl®tM®l fHMTt# 1H 5 fH 1 ^U®t ClCH ^1C1 ®^t l<#f fMRtff ®W, #1R ® 
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RRJRlR RR ftp W&y WR #<%f R1 Rfftl RRlR RPR ptRl’ (R>C!2TCRR RRR, RR £fR®, RR ft RRRlR, 
SWr ^RSE?Ff S ilRR 2>Rtrtr)l 

^ vS^ftwft ^jRTRiR rrist «w%n cskrw fe crir ^Irchr pr ftRRR rcr ^ rrcrh ? 
‘pi, ^rrsi, mm i£rs #<chr «mi ^tir cr rpr <ftt #«:hr swi p# ftRRR crI; rwr^ 

RRRR £1Rr £fRlf*lR rc^h RftRtR ftRRi R°Rft w® to WH» CRtR fttol fftR «|5J? R® 
'Q RfRStRCRR ftplf^t 4R pi pIRf’l 4 lj pIRt Pft ft*tR RfcRR'J'fl ■■$ ^pipaR ftp!T% pi 

Pirir *\fc pp pi 4 rr«i rhricr #«rr pf Itocp cskrw fei swi fppiR rcr 

cr RRRlftR R®toRR ftp wgrp r|r wwl rr PgftsptR wot ri ^ftocnP P ri cRftt 

©rni Rift RlplR 4RR©! pi RR1R1C*! ^1<ICHR1 StftR 'S RfR SfCRlRR® PtIR fRSRMRRl^ RH^lfaR 
RsSfPRR 'RRTRR M*f§J 4R° ftsR^RRRf WlR|f<IC«R'T 'Q Rfta R®|R p ^RRl RfR ftps RRlfttftf 5ft® 
RCRlftft CR#fts?R R1CR P#TO>PfR ftt*lRR RRtR PlP RRR RlRR r|r £1RR ftCRR RRp CRlftRf 
Wftftc&PfR RPR ftttW RCRCPI CRRICR ftft ftRCP, 

Under the prevailing economic conditions, the realization of labour appears as its opposite, 
the negation of the labourer. Objectification appears as loss of and enslavement by the object, and 
appropriation as alienation and expropriation. 

Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1 844 
ft® ^ftCRRHR RT ftftsfRfCRtCRR 4R&1 ^fRRfftR C2IP# WlCRl RfRilR CERfto Rf?RlR 
PfcnftR, RTRlftR 'Q R|©?(Rft<t> TpfKR CR?; RftlkR <[CR CRQRt EfCRRfRl pi, ‘RRR&t, RRlRlCR ^RRCR 
dftf ftCR l>Rt ^RST C£tft ^Pt RCR <3RR Rfta RCR R^«1, <[CR CR'SRtR EfCRfSfR (ftftll 

R® 'Q 'olRSfRlRR fR^RIl^t ^R 5 f^i ’fpfi RRf C£fCR^ fe RM^R ^fR*f RvoCR, «T<flR Rt^Tl 

RlfesJ Wl^RRofR ^RfRCR 'RRStRlR 'SC^«1 RRJ ft® 'RlR RfftfKR (RfR'G RRT*tT Rpf 

(RRft CRlftRfRfR RlRC^^t ^R R^ ft^RR RRJR#R Rf 0 vRl RRIRIRrJ SfC® ‘RRfsR £lfR 

^ftfCRRiRR ^RR RTTRRJ ^ftRfR 'S RRRRR5 «|ftRfs RR £^>8^ RR Rf CRH, C*fR RRS ^ RRCRR 
ftfftCR RT5J 'Q RTOsJ mm ^R ^ RfR^RI 'Q H RtRRR RRfR C5tCR RC®1 wft CFRRl <£$ 
RRCRR ftlftlCR WfilR #RCR R??ft 'S «[R8 EfRJRfRRi Rf^JtTRR C^sHT Efftfts RRR1 ^ ^CRR 
'afSftfts CRIRIfftR RRR^RRT ^R RlfRRlfRR 'S RfRlftR WtRC*k RfRtRRiTR R?RR, R?RR1 Rift, 

RftftR 8 mm rr ftp "sfot 4 ^R %< ft» wr mtfm wn?^ rttcriri cr ^r «r*f8 rirrrr 

Rftfi’ 

ft® ft*f RRCR RHtRR '5JRJCRR 'S ^Hf%R RlRRRfR W|RC*(r ftfe CRCR CRR^IRR RR ^R R&RR 
«|ftRfCRl WfR ‘ilt; RRSft CRCH'R ftRR C5T&R=R RRRlR ftR RR 'S RRRN RRRf^lfRR tftRlCRR ‘RRft? 
RiRCRRl Rlt CRCRW feR RC*RR RR]ft« ^RURRfSfCR RRCR RtRIRJ RRR RCR RCR Rft IhoCt-H RRW 
RftCRfR WT17RIRR RW Rf#RR RvRIRRR RftRfCR RlRf CRCP RfRR ^R RR^ WRd ^RM 
‘RglRRf^t’ ®CR% WlOtMCH*l Rpt'6 ^R^ Wfl (RCRR RRRRlSt ^R ^RUfRR C^RRiR RR1 

i>cE>i>i> RRRR Ef^fR Rfto RR1 ®CRf*lR ^lftf*NT'6 |®iIRR WofCR ftR CRRl pRRlM ^R 15RR RRTRtl 
R^ R*f^ ftlKRR RRI ftCR ®f?RRfR WfRl RtRl ^CRHP RSTR RRCR RTCRft 

21RR ftsftli «5H ^iiR ^RfCR ftRCP RRCRlftRlR RfCRR «R^R RtRlCRJ CR*f TPtft RRlR 
C5tfR8 Ibyt RlRf RfftR RRfStRl R®fRRf^t WflTRlRR RRtftRRl pRRlW ^RR RRTRl WKl RRt RR 
^Ri t^W'SrCR RRlRRf ftCR RftCR RlRf Tf^HRT ft(R R1CR1 CR WIRT'S RCR RJ<tl ft^RiR RPCR 

EirRjfRR £fCRt®r(RR R1R# ^11 « ^ETMn RRiftc^R #RRRfRf RR5ft PR RCR R5®1*T, 

^ftCRCHC^ RRlft^R #RRR Pp C£fCR^ fe SfRfRR I 
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l[l$[?t4 2jm 44® 017*141. ft^s,4l4J4gt4 ^4ll> ^4 M*I%J 54 41*51®! 4wl® S ®4l4l$l® <rH%5J*f(^t 
44i®^tf5f4i4t 44i®4 >i^<i^r i i8is ( 7474 s <34 <ufo^4 1 *114744 c^iwt 74745 ®i4i®4i*5i®j 

1(^41 4J4^«(7f% 441®^ f(^4t4J4^ 441^4(4 ^4l|f® 444 4R4 4(4 r#fS ^4l|f® 4545174444417541 
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47®5f®5f(45 4f®? 54 ®75J5 h» tec's '&|'S](.®?I 41>4tt$l4 f^fTSW 444 4®tsl4 414144 ^^4 ^^f%o 5G515 755f44t, 515 
4(41(4 5l®5tl455( ®144J I 15’M75 if 4 14(44 1^5® 4744 I 35 ®?4(415 (414, ^TfMfbJ 2(57^1 2(474 Wl^C'fwn ^44i%, 
2tlfl4 'S44T5C4 ^4 bl44WfMtb4t 441 1tfl4^ l4^*t *114(44 4TO®J C4R)l>IC4?l2l4a4 'Q W1^(40 t?I 

^414(4^4444 2)&4f WlM#4 ^(4(^, 44 4l4C2|fr(1s OT4K4t m ^n^C4CH4 ^44«il<l4 2K^%14 4l4lt5l%, 4(4i4l4 
m^lfB^^4ll4(^44 4f4R4 4^t5l%^4 C#S?t4 C5%i m 4f 4«41(4 W1U<40 t?I ^Rfsl4^^^fwl4(4(?44^^ 
(44 1^14 'S 4M H?Tt4 44f 44t3 5 (4 4f°«Tf 'G ^l4*f *1^404 (475 (4^414 4t4 c t ^ 44tl4lC s 1 4l\=Tf74C4^ 4C?I5 
'^fl4(4^tf444 ,: t 'Q ^44'S?1<IC4?I «rt4l4^54t I 

^Jfe|fto®*(ft4 4^f44, (41^1 4Jtf4'G mimiRh I MC4?I 474 4t442f$ftl% 'Q (41^1 4Jtl4 454^14 4475 1 iSS 

(4l^i4Jtl44 ^1%4^f^^ti%t^4t44W4(4^4 7474 l44T4t4 1 4t^4 445fl. ^J74 W4 414, ^Tt4 (414 4Jtl4| 4^474 
^§J4 1574 1474 414 1 4l4S ^I4*l7§lfl ^J74 RslR'® 474 *(ft474 ^ 444 ft4T|,44t4 2(44^ 7474 W4 
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®l7®ill44 Ibl4«7f1 4t ‘Supernatural Cure’ 441 ^(44§ 5=1 l4l%4 2(4(4 7®4W, wm4, 4t®4 S 4l4W 4^(® 

2fffl®4 Ibl4 , s4( 4( Natural Cure. ' 
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RR3R l i8V rIrs sw'fcKI'o <jR|R 'Q RR*1lR R#aR (RR %17R, fOFR?R %RT¥ ^ 

t&RTR't ftRfiR.^5 ^ RSldiRC^R %RR 4<Rte.R I ^iR^tWR (R4R R^ (R^ (R 

^rrr ^sRrr, crrhr tRt%n Cfrmnf^ « ^r osrcsr rr^r rri rris; i i8S ^rwircr>t?i 

RRtt^R f^Hl!5W'8^sT\f|sl, (^IRsfl^, Rfflal! <#5 

^RRTffer Rter rr?r ror rrrr m rrr fs^ Rmt rr rii r?r rrrr 

^rrr^rr4 

w*jt;R vp^lvi *n>i40T?i RW4HR ^rR% fsf^Rt fwR'3$Ri31<i sisrr e ^ wf wi^c4h r<w# 
^k^rmwf ^rr i 1 r1%ti ^sirrM|rrr'$v3ri3)?i ^rrwi rtrr i w MR nofs 

wim% c im?i 2tm i^oo wr^r# fsMpRp^? %?r i ^rrtrr w, ^n^C'SrMfi RtwiRM'l^RRt wr srir 
^ i 4 ? 2ttiRR4*iiRRwm's %5 ir'^ri% 'jkw i w^r^r^ sipir rrrrs 
^rror r^ ~m rrR 1 RffteR ^jr^r te*pr m#N, tswRoRt ^§rr *tr, rrrr rrr wi *fM srr Rw Rw 
rrppsR ?Rr m°\ rRriw ^ 3104 $ Rirn 40dR?i i ^<pf rr %rr ^?r x iw, #»5 %rr t®RR 

RRrfBRRRRj i iSO 

9ffe% I ^rR040W 2tf% vr^R *ftR4(M ^MlRslIR V5S RIR*RW RSjRRR “Passive 
Neglect of Ayurveda” Wf WRI 40?I0 I 5’R I rRs #Pl, « os# spjR ^RcR 'S t^Rt% RiR^lOR 4Rt 

<ic=ich i i4i rRs Rt^RRtwfRtR^fsi^Rt rirwirt 2tm rrsc rirR i ^riRtMt^RiR ^>iRivich 

R 

RRrri *M% i Ri rkrr ^srfwf^ «RmR« wR \aRt m c«tc4 rR^ ^ 1 4 w Rt°Rt ^jrrrir 
*iirrrr^r 04 ^ c^hr ipr wir ^j's ^rhr ^n% srr rr rur 1 ^ir rkrr ^trwt c#t 
Ntl=TC^ ^Plf)4 ^5T Hl^t *11 >W<p!gs 1 ^5(M I ^ CSWWSC^ 5 'Sff < 4l?T C^tNtWlWT^f ^Hc=l1t>Hr?J stC^*t 

<FM 'Sfsft'S, 1ai?»f *ITW4(M ^n^c<fc^?l 2ffs I 

^lHc<ir^ *(1%= ’Twft. 'SR^tt^ra' ^fH,^sj ^rtt ^ 1 «rf<^ R.>iic < i^ 8itai»'o ^?i 

Wft CWi^t Ti’fm 

<rai WR^fsI^s.’TNH^ Ri)SiW<( RHWfi ^^5 '5|t^5j 'STPfm I ^5«ft f5f%<s,7ff^1w 
H11M >i44ic<(4 'srrR^^t^R <ul^>^ 1 ^?iR^ w& ^N^rm ^‘t 1a15*t 

CSlRHtJCH, wRsPIH ^f 'SH hegemony 

■^s= sfn^s 2 tcs%( - ^Mh (.<10*01 ^Rj^jo^ ^f^Nt ^(35 ^ siR^ wts 2105%! ^t ^ 9 iMo<io*fa‘ 

*(fe^ 2t05%fW OStHfl^ ^^Imo^RR 5 W4(M Rf\RH fsR'STTf <IJ<I^(R C^=C3 ^ ^ I ^^Ro't 5 

c^Rt P<onoj<i ^rt?i %hr ^rm®j cviR1>io4?i d%*rw ^M’tnRf '8 ^:«r) rr^r rosim ^4jRo<f wii#f,^n% 
^fo ot%j RR s's^rf R^iRo't 5 ^it<i' 2 slH < i 3 R>iic<i 2 tf%R^ wr 2105 %! 1 ^tr sioE^f's rIrr Rr, rR'S ctR 

1af*07RWRiRU OT%f Rt%SRi 55R#, ^^ttfl m°\ R^sfe^R RRi W% R1%<SRt ’RiRR %*(R® ^Tl^o4o^?l 

•^R®i)<M ^iMR 2i05^( «nMRnf?R ^rtR^RaR 2)RRRt %f(R I 

Ri°RR ^^iRtRRRs >R<tfC<R ^ twt >ilPR^ <t>GI<t>^ \»RR( C®HR I 2tWl*rf%R %5t 'G 

^1^j5)H'sR ^sf Rt§*(t%R RlWCTR R4t^Rl1w ^R° 1 ^°=1R 8fSft 's^rtfR 

W ^RtR^^lRRRt^^riRm 2ltRRR RftRfa R&R | i4lS Rf($R 

RfWRt^t <psi<Pf®R W4R\RTf'S ^StRRR RtfeR 'SRRnRTR R\^=Tf(7R 'SRI RrR RrR, RMRfS RrR 
RtTR Sr=lR<fRt *W?# ^8Rf 2ffR RsRWR RlRR*(tR ^?R 'gelR.el Rt (Rt^RJtfe ^1%R ^R4 

^(R WfSR iSsjsRR ^C$f(7R wflft, 'SR^J twHl^R ^lRw( C®t WR 5f5 “Notes on Medical Topography 

of Calcutta” - (RIR WRt RR I RfWRl^t WR R5fW WRTaR ^SRi ^R%f ^Rt%I RR=Tt '« 

CRRRlt^t I 'SRRtRR RM Rlilb'® Rt ^8RR RF»n 2fT6j(Tr%J (RtR - <P0=1?l(, RffORtMf, R4=TlW 8|^R>3 t*R?R 

I RlRIR RTfR% 'SRRO^R RRRi%R 'Sfsf Rl^RtRfiTR R J l<f<I 5 ll^'®( Rl R8R, 'R(M >TR7R RllR% 'SR^fO^R RRRi% 
Ref laflH Rl^1'SrJ<||0W R5|4T4lR'0t R® ^8Rt, WT >4TM ^IfWR ^eRRf C«tC^ >4TM*fRl x ^lf5ft«Rrf%t 2|b«10R4 


Rao, Prof. S.K. Ramachandra, Op. Cit, p.3 

i85 C4t?lft, RenR^lft, ^Tm^i >i^Rs®t’, '<w<ft'st, isns 
i4 ° RTRft, Ra^s, •^o#®, ’{S-S i 

i4i Majumdar, R.C. ‘Medicine’ Vide A Concise History of Science in India”, New Delhi. 1917 p. 262-64, 
2( ?-i° I 

i4!l ^rm, <>iaR-*T, “rail calflt al|, *fwpa RttRf”, a^^wRt, ^°s, i 

'id'S . 

wta, i 
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i wrcsTtsj ^s^s-c=Tf «rrm ^r^j i 3 prpp^h*1opp 

(jplwcpp^ rppp <jf% fstp^P *f^t%p pfNn -e stptpf ^<spt5. RcpR=i i RtolP'o, *n*5pi oit®t>HC<f rpp# 
p%p pifocw *rro®j fstwrt pp^tp '5ripPk<f 'oiM'SsiRp* swip rpi fei *rmoj 

Olt®t>HC<f WRfSlP PP C®Mt ^5f I 'fllP'o, P%P CsPW'SpP'Qt^RPP# 

'SlftPPP S •pfppp PPt pC^Rsl P >4OT%P 'SPPP 5 WP >3OTftP 'Spp PiP RRtTP PPt Ptt^vf Rt I P i =TpM‘ pftP 'SpPP 

pwp > r°ff^o ^p i stem ^ ppt ^ p^rpi pri^pm mp tc=iR=i pIrs ^S ln pptfSp 3p^Rfppi*fopp c*tpp 

Iwi (PTPt%PPRP-QPPo RtPPl'S CPNPltfp 

P 8j^f% 'Q fsi% ! sp5Tt PPpt t^Vf ^CPPlC?! '£Rt'»©3 <£R° RypflP'S 2fPtW(RP 'JRRTP PR I 9 t1*5§t fi>1PPRt fp^R 

(^PMHTtft) crrrp '^prppro ^o fiyi ri i RPMfp H®r “t^psR®^ '&$” ^r«ft , s,5f^jM pin cpfpjtfpp 

tSRT Rift Miasma Pt •'jt^PPM 148 (pfRS Germ-Theory "PP ^IfcP 5 '§P sRR PRP) I P7P CPTPlft P^ 9 ^ 'op 
PRblflOt?l tpotW stPtWRPtP 4OT*k fstPPRt PP^tP ^Rt? CRP I *foP^t?|jp S^RlPP 0§?RR 
“Asiatic Society ”-P ^OTlPf “PPP> R#ot” 'Q “^ap® Plt^oT-P^Pl# 'sppp 2tp#(o ?P | Rjp S^RlPP OSflRR 
RP° 4OTftP 0 ®per Rtl>®P t&RP 1%j% PP PPRt P(.pRg=r “Botanical observation on select India 

Plants” MPWffPOT%7P RPT '®Polp wlpPR PPW%*PWfStlSP^P^n iSS iVio Sts (7r%fi5fpPRtfwlI 
RP tpp ffpsp PRP tRP CPTPlftP P^*P^ W <pc?h CP, “ There also many tracts and merits we were told, 
on the virtue of Plants and drugs and on the application of them in medicine the knowledge of which 
might prove desirable to the European Practitioner and by such intercourse the nation might gradually, 
be led to adopt the modern improvement in these and other 
sciences ” i4 ^ptt$PptftPtP PPt^PRt ivio 

ffet^r P Ptijp <-9JR^ sflwRpjt RJP 'SRT PP ppfp )rp*| CRSPt 3P I i Vi 8 RtPf “ Court of Directors” 1 rp*I 
*rf&lP 8ttRW%J fpfpsRNR? PPP '5RT I i v;> i, fts “ School for Native Doctors ” *3P slf% ^pflp 
^fPIM'SRtStPPPPP ib-ip PPf ^T#af RPPfP Psf® <K«1» ^«IWP 'Q Wp#f 1*WfP R=J 

<PI ?T1 1 ^ 1 ? 'ifefiT Ainslie ^P “Materica Indica” 2PPP P?1 1 iViV ppf 2 PPP Royle - ^P “Antiquity 
of Hindu Medicine”, i vets ppf Wisc^P “Commentary on the Hindu System of 

Medicine” I ijlfe PR ^ PtP ^^lt^fPt*P *(fe (R% fsfp'SRt PP^P ^PPWf PPUp I P^'S 
Pi^'8'TPf^p pnpfli'R^ pt^PRfejfpwl CPP5^MPJf^'e'TP^lPP% IPPfS 
>l-a<Pl-ac<P '®ltPP '§c«lR?l I '3'5RJPP J P iV'Js'Js ffelPr PPJ^p CPPRfP>P “Indigenous drugs be used more 
generally and the once available in a crude and uncouth form be given laboratory treatment before 
administration” i4V ^FPf ^aPP - ffaH P^J PPP (R%?J o»^)'sr PPpP I ^W%1 fsft'sPMTT^P 515 'Q 
P^PfCP (PI® C®rl® C^WP^^^7PPTRPP,Pf^P^RPf(RPPWIPpSPi®1% , s,PP%PWf^PRiPP 5 
'jpf pf ppRtpp 2tqfp%f®lp5 2)1%f%p ^pf | PTPt^lPPRP C5ft®Ptw (?r% ^PitPP ^^P CPI® 

WQTTf ^(Rf'S i£T5R Ppp P?R ppq (Rt. P ^ti*5§l twR P , «R'8 >4WC*f 2f5jpP ^ulR I P^° ^pPp( W^P 5 

P fi^psp twR P , «R'8 2tWf(7P fi^PsPP StPt’f^tiR I iHoH PTPI^t P f^l tl OP 

fsf^PP WR1 WPT®P ®I 9 R <RP “Presidency Hospital”, iH®8 ft (PI Pel “ Bengal Medical Service ”, 
iHHo ft $ “Presidency General Hospital ” I Wt^f2tPl©rflil P ^*TRR p®c?itfltl«?i 

f5f%«Pt'S ppt^spp pp5t%n t^i wP^Pt^vpRpipft,pppp'»pfp*(fppp^ptfp*(ftppp;^ 
Pf% PfPt Rf | Wf fP (7#»17P C^tPS ^ (PtC^P PPRR pf®P ^fl® PRt I W®2 PPJP Pt^fJ P?I 

MC©TW?I Plfl. (JfftP 2(WPP fsjpa'sP PPP® I (7f%J fstpS'sP ’Pit^ PPP^tft RT P8PP 2t(Pl$R 

^PTt’lJtff f5t%SRt 9 Pi1%P PPJP ttfpftP PP IbRaspt <PPW> I 'SM ttlRt'S P<P P P%P ^Pl% ^P '^ttPPP <PPW> Pip Rh( 
'op WPJ Plft RPPRt'S PPt ^pIr I PtRPf 'opt ilfOTP fstPPTt ^Pit^P G5f^5 2|RR PPP ^ ^o^ltSl <PPOo 
RPlR I W'oS iHSj^-S''® ftP^vpTop (jf%j sfSrTWP WRF 5lt^lo ^P ‘Native Hospital’ I ^P’pipRlRP ivoo ft 
RPPP, ivos ft p '^RpPPf, i Vi 8 fts >5 9 t1<ji^TB >SRJ RR’tloM CPPTt ^P I ^PTMTtft 

’t ^iRoo^ f5l% , spt PPT^io I iS * 'oP ^RRP *\m PRR ^TtlPfw t®t%<sPtP RPP?t#»tP P5i PP P'Sp^ptR (PrIr 


i4S ’TP®, ^rafa'r, ^ipts 5 , 

i44 pPt, “Pg#t P 5fe^lP”, (R.flt'®), pIpp#, itsiet, ^so 

i44 H. Sharp, “Selections from Educational Records”, 1781-1839, Part-1 Calcutta, 1920 P.-24 

>41 ’ip®, 'sis!<i'*f, ’dph?, 9 (-'S4i 

■ ’ v Proceedings, home Department (Medical), July December, 1866. 
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*3M47ft1i^34t44if^'8 4447ff 

W4 4m®i4iRi74 W4, i vi 3-35 fffeiFu R44# 450=77 ^<t>nc c t 07% Rf^rt 441R4 %74w®i, 44wt44044 21^104 
RiRf® 441 R 3 023 % * 34710*14 4t*77®j ctRRttbi 4% 041145 >ifi<pi^c<b 4141 45045 ^ 041 %! f5f%«?n 4wi%4 ^k^riwaf 
4=4'®f I *J==1^<n^4 *307%I ^13074 41*5^1 RR=44l IwTTT RlR 5 *® 4504 (7®1=74®?7J ib -33 ft >4 4==14=7®14 041=734 
‘School for Native Doctor ’, 'sW 5»14®I4074 55PJ577034 ®77 *35. 2t%#l7 71^4141 W 34R I tRs 44474 *30® 
*34%8 404M I =75 1§5Rl4T7 (,<lRi5P 8jbM's (?ltw^t1®T ^®1t5R|?l 1*7374 '414 'S >515171% 4*404 4r®03 07414 ©MJ, ifr*®*® 
ftsRs 77^045 4®14R 4504 *34?R 4sR^ 7^4 45044 I i5s °^ 4=RlfD4 ^’tlfflWI 'Q ^4t4J 44 1745 R04Mf 4504 iV'S'S 
Ifl%l074 38 0*1 Wf*J4l?t =75 04754; *345 0414414 4==14=7®f 417141, 4\f® <PC°1'Sr 'Q (.4 lb's 04R54=(f=l 3*(i&l5Vi*l04 07%I 
RR5341 R7T14 4^4 ‘ p tf^4 471 4504 4l*f>sfi RR534f1wl04 07%I 1*114=® 4504 C®1=74 ®t 4I 4==14=f®1 (4l%4=n=l 

47MW^^4^,^^1^^l4l4 4f4T(4^M^ > lJf^f5l%s4ftwt4Wt4 5707*1 074 1 5(4R 444=1<il'®t04 57^047t>bf 
MW 34 *44° *30=74JlR( T7?f 4S4 5 34 I ifr'Jso 0404 5 bb-b-o 41044 414] 4T®4 5(14 047054 Bacteriology-4 704441 2414 
474 *3t%4r°4 44 5^^441=1 070*1 041074 W4J Tift *ft47f 41 Germ 14=04 RR5S,414 41*51®1 C4t%l4I44 ^44^1 4f5s] 
b b-s>S> >4 «4 441 Rl®l 4 =l 4 3 “ School of Tropical Medicine” *44 2(f%%t 574047 4#4 4#(71 0*14 07O445R 
414=11 ^(44^41% ‘C4R><WM (^’ ^l4#fC4 ^4^44’ 041441 4=44 1 >§714041*145 *1% %7l4040*t4 %74 5J5104 
hagemony 2tf%%t 474, 2(44® 5tfR4^j >514044 414TC4, R®R® %4MG4G*t4 4*M074 '§7 mg<i1*1R=4=?ig i: 14 4t4TC4 1 
RR5441 414^14 GATS'S *3| 2lt44H4 4i1®*3=4 34R I Wlt44^J >514044 2tf3RTt flat 57071. 0741041 m *34140741 473 
R5®104 C7%1 RR5«,4l4]4^f ®41 Wl^C-4C4<t ^4f4C4^tf%4 c t 4*44 3=1 I Tf5 44i1% 4CTM 2(0417 44 | -444® C7%1 
4=R4l©?074 R(4 41*5®J 04 Rj 1>IG4?I 21514 441, ft®t4>®, 57404174= C^WSiRtW 4ft 44 RfR(34 41414 Rf*t 
RTflfTTlR^’ ®|^>8= 45411 ^R*t*1®0454 C4M4RC45,41 n=K 4, 4f44lW 41 (Jf%1 ^4447714 4447ft §14441 414^14 
141414 45414 C5%1 ^J4%1 1 4 3 2(1% David Arnoled *945^ 2l4t3i, b v«o 4734 *45,4 <P4 7*1 414141 W4 1^44414 M^t« , 4 
1^47714 M4,re s 4 4541 ^^4 45(41^4 I ib-8 8 41417 fl>45fflC44 4°4J1 C4C® 77714 * 00 ^ 4 , ib -&o 47^1 *bb- WW I i& ^^TPTC=1 
411=14 44¥ C4f^t 4?T4lft4 W1454 4144 4 5 4C=1, 44454 4l*5§1 1^45(7774 4J4^( 4514 I R 5 ^ 4l%?1 R47 C4'844 4J1474 
(7% 444174 Wl445^14l%fl4 I *nt 44454 C7% 1^45174174 414TC4 4l%f1 R47 (744 414^1 4?4 1 ^ 

(7%f RR5 , S44774 414771 444?4 RlT^t 'S'T4145 >St 4124 474 C7l=T4 C5%t 474 I ^144 X 1'®C4 5 4 41C54 7*745, C7%?j 
45R4W174 4T4^4444W4'S 2RF4 441 34, 14(7TC54 W42f(^ 4Jl1W($5 21^4 (77 (4 4 (]St44 5I4R75M 41 

Mb4C444lf4 ^4174 4l44C*s (7lRw7l i 8 ? 4l74 WfRR 5 ^'444. C7'S4l (S14 5 , 4C4 4 (.4 45f44T§774 41*57sJ IbR 5 ^ 4^R)C*s 
55fH4l^1 4514 C^1=T4 'StTJ'S *ni74145 444?lH ^4Pt7®741 Attend 4 J 4C'® C7'S4l CSJ45 1 4 5 l44l©rW4 2(44 2foj4 R 5 ^ 

4lR?%t4 4^411% S 41*441 '8f4 C7'S4l (TTOo 474 47?® 5®41 41*441 44il4 ^5 C^fS 47iR ^1474*4 4 5 4C'® 44=4 ^4 I 
41°=T(4 4JlRll5*l4 45R*1414 ^|1%4® 2(47*1 45414R C4 *45 441714 31447414 2(1%%14 9 t('S4l 474 *4445. 444 

4=R4te4l 4m®J RR5S414 ^iR)C'® 4154® 3(4 ^14 1 ^ S 4K=T14 C=1454J1^ 4®44 2lf% C®r=T(4 <7G1<7'&M 45 R 4 IW 41^14 
C®t 41 l4l%4 47M71-4 471^ 4l*5§1 RR5S4l*ft1314 4R Re® 44^ 4J431R4 2fC4l^1 1*1417® I *74 ^1< *il5 44 C4 45R41W174 
4141^ 473R W7S74 414777 3J4, '®774 "spTa 41*77®J RR5 | s447774 — assistant 41 Helper 134 1(4 5 '®141 30413=1 1 
*35. 4=44 1^1 assistant 774 2 ( 1 % sflffR 4477 St 4 R=714145 4577S? 4lR74 ^714041*147^3 44474 41*77®J 04Mb 14044 
*5r4l2(4®t 4771^4 I *741 5(114 Wl7?lft4 ^4117 4445lH *8^4 ^34134, (7$f44 41^W(4 R5°4l (757»14 41^514 C4F® 1 474RtR 
\®77f4 4K4lil Rt 7 ^14774 474 41*54 'S'^044 4^414 404“ (4*17774 CEDI'S t>=ll3=1 I 4l°=74 4Jll4Rf1 45R*1414 
D. B. Smith 444=1404= 04 44l4*f (74 - 45445f4l4 417®4141 ^45®f4 4=l44l>£?04= 444?(f1 414^(4414 Rod'll W1574174 
47134141 0314= 41U® 4=R4l©r4( '37714 55f%® Rt 7 47^4 W1S74044 R^47 4=40® 4744 5®1 04045*75 C5%f4 3RM§ I w 
'^4l414l*1%0 c l4 R#7 414 ^Tl^04l74= (7»4W t5R(045 474f047R(4l4 4541 1 ib-*®S>- 8 o ft%7^r4 5»4^4 

43f4lft, *70=74T(R( '8^744 ^[1?r54J, *St 470 i: 14 4=7 **(JV|\ot4 ^7»14 C4=1*41%7 444=1404= 414J 4=44 '©I 40®4 4lRo® 3^04(^14 
>81044 R45^^N7l7r45l%44 5^041%! >8 W4fR RR5340454 ^4114*14504 <$54l5044 4704 R4®1, 44404R=74 4704 
040=14 4J4314 4541 317® =74=1 1 044104 *745 *5f1^f ^34134 14417® *345*34 4T417®4 *345414 C4^®4 447 3®, *34° *345=75^ 
4440714=74 W4J 447 3>® 704041 17044 4ll34l, 044104 174®1 41 047 2(14 R04 74414 71'84l 04® I R 44 R 4447044 
557444 474, 4=0=7 ib-8 8 §1%107151S 'S‘*f04l4 “044=1 474l047Rt4l4” 4°45=]4 ^54 4=40=14 *34° 4447044 47= 04O4 5 07%J 


■ f!> 43®, 4Rf®, 1 

33,0 

\SM<(, 4 b>bV I 

i4i 414®, *q<iR'*r, 4Rfe, 4'®^ 1 

Arnold, David,’ Small Pox and Colonial Medicine in 19 th Century India’ in imperial Medicine and indigenous 
societies. Ed, David Arnold, Oxford, 1989. 

414®, 4R1® 5 , 4“®^. 1 

' ; Bala, Poonam, ‘Imperialism and Medical in Bengal : A Socio historical Perspective’, new Delhi, 1991, p. 58. 

i44 414®, '4-aR‘n, 4Rf®, 4~' $ 8 
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c^#t” 4t. ^cr^r ^r-rw ^ircr^r r^'s 2m*( <mR<r i rRri^ri rr ^ 
r'P'cri^r ban'll ricr 4R*§?RTpt is>oi “*t% ^rrfrr” 1 RijcRR ^ 5*^5 

l^RRlRRt^^RfT^ CRtm^ CRlRNRRR “RlRRl ^RRFRR" RlCR 4R>§ i>t|^#R ^ ^^t^RR# 2(f%&tR 

^•rr r?crr 1 4t 8iR>^w<i ‘Tp#R^ ^rt” 'Q cr*i ^rflm^ot w#i rcrIVi 1 ^^^rrrr^ri^^jcrr' 

^RfSiwf 4'55ft cRCR>r?=i cr, <4t^pnc«t rrrrI'?! 's^rr ^rmcr c®wm fei ’spa^^hcr rpjrR =tic®r cb^H'q cr 

RRR s^j RsRf r|r I Rf?S ^RfR^Tf-R rc^ T fcsf OsR®r ^ , RM(RR‘ TJS2T(’1M'S 4R WRJ Rift H»T I RCRMfR RlWfCR 

r^rr 3 ^ ^$if5CR%R 'S5?R^ rm 4MMrift 'S 57 RR stf^cRtf^fst's r>ri ^nn 1 tgRt^RR trir rri rir “rirtR5 rrIrcrr 
“RCR Smith stanistreet 4R “Hornby’ s No. 9 Pills”, ^ajg?R ^FPftCRR’ 7fOT*tt RC^t ^IrriIr RRTt 

t*$. r ii^c r i*i i ■RttiiRRR wsri fwwcRR 'siri crcr* 4t 2 rt%wtf^®t^ sirir ^tt'QTTt rir- “wft rrw 5 ^° ^.mririrIr 

^ sfwrn 3w-fRwft flRftR ^tRCRsiRR^RR^^R ” 

1,4 W*tt ICRR’ Rt^RR'SilR'S 4i?5fC4 '9<F5^< fjRRR R1RR <ra I “^[%H”-4 CRRt 3R “4W%R ^ 4^?^ CRtCRRl RC 
^ CRM fRRtRR 4 '^f ^Q MtO 7RM RrIR 4 RfRRlTR CR ^l5t ffalR Rt^ftRRR 

<ftRCRR I^CRtftR Rt1%, C^^lRlfR4^^lR^^RRlf^4WP^^ R^RR3MRWRtR^R#RtC5, CRtR3R*fs 
R^f CRMRe WR^RsfRSaRtffsRtl i ^^SRtRtRRJf© i ?j%RtR CRtwtR MC®?C5’ ^Tl^C<fc^r<l RR1M5RI 4CR 44f5 2(Rf 
tR*ER ‘RlfRft’ 'SIR CRMT srf^RW WtlRCR CRCR “CR StRtftR R5R R5s? R«RR ^RtC5, Rl^fR ^ifR’MR C45 RCR^ SW*t 
RJCRRft. I 4^RtR RPttRRIf® slRRC*!! ''t^tR t^ftR effS^tRlCSR IMlRRt RWPiJt^W ’SJR't RRilRi fea Nt CR, 4^f5t%'S?Tf 
^rwf% ^TSfH^«4J <uR)C<tC<b (<m C2tf^®tR WRI R'sRR ’TC^lTtRlR 'fttw R%Tf(^ I ...” i ‘' <l 4^ RR(RR R^ ^^RRR 
^n^C4CH?l RslR^lH^tR 2(NR R5R( 3R, Ri ^rR^tRW WlR'G C#t <KR ^n^CR%ft R 5 ^ CotT^T I f5t%s?Tf RiR^lR 

^R<t='sil<ICR?l WRJ ^f4^il4R4 sPFWRt, ^r|^C4lH<t> WfW ^blR 4R° Ri?M% 

Wl^C#i<P Rn^R ^tfclR RfRIiN Wt^WtRlfi ^TRr'ttRlRR RW R ia 5>[^5 75%f R5Rf RTR I 4t5lRR RIR] 

f^f CRW R(\RTR ^RfR I *15 5lw(R, '»W CS5® ^rR^tR CR 'kTRTR R 5 *!! Wf, Pit 'sfRTR R5R1R 

RRlfel ^n^CRft?! WRfSfR^st 5^; R5^f | 4%RRR CR 2)gR ^Tl5CRlir<P R5R( R5Ri 5R, Iwll!^ 1RRR4 RRH ^ 
’$Hc s llbRtR RWR RR I 'sft. ^CRR 5 ^ R?. 4R ^®*l R5Rf 5?T Rt4 I ^FWR ‘RsRRR RRRR “'Sr5( < t 5 5('®R s “, ? Wl%(? t IH ^MIRTR 
fsfwbfR, 2tHfRS tRWlR “ 8tt®I^R3 ^RRHft“, RC^RiR CRTRtMR WQR IrRIR”, 'J'fe tSt^R 

“RWl%”, WRf®? 5tRtR15cS b4 , R'alR “5j5ps v» 1RJ “, RlRfRR RfCRR RRR“, 81^1% I R^RflR 

fR^^pR (rnmsw^Rtftl^ wr arm's oofe« cR^t snftR ^ ircr^r ^ r^rIw rrs i W'Q ^rtwf 

R’MfRfeRtRt R4Rt4R4, CRRR- “^Tl^CRR R§tR?t”, “fstRRRf Rn=1^1”, “t5t%R3Tf »15ft”, “RWft” 'Q fsfRRRt” 2ff1% 
RtRRR 21R#(^ 5R | RtR'S 4^ RtRRRQfe 2|R?HRtfRRtR^^Rtl ‘I^RRt Rf^#” 4| fWR R^RJRRR CR “^TllCRPtR 
5nR) RRRRf RtRRf 4RR 4Rfij Rt4 Rt4R4 2|RRl*(^ ^.C'aC^, CR RRR R%RtC5 WtR'G RpR 5 Rt4R4 2|RRl*(^ 

5QRt 4R4^ stCRtWR ” I i,s “R®RtW(R Rt^f RRfW” 4 iRRCR 4R 5 n rRsR<I ^PtJfR St^R RCR I (7t% Rjfec^tR 

‘^TllCRVRt^R^^RfCR^IRRRR%^RRtRWRJ “^IT^CRR R^R‘lRRCR 4R^ R5Rt 2lt%CRtf^®f 

WlCRl®rR RCR I 2rt%CRf^®fR W 2(f%CRf%7tR R«RR RItR 1%CT® CStTM^f ^ *(\RfR4 1%sRR <PC?M I R 5 ^ 

erRRlRCR ^Tl^CRR ’PMCR^lT^t 51R I ib ”° 'a'SRR^R fR*Ut^ RKRtW ^RJS 5 KCRlwM CRR M=lRt C^*RRR RRC5 “WlfR 
^TflCRR P»RW^rtR“RtPJ4R5f5 D»RW ^RtR feft RRRR I i S> i ^ ffetW R#RtW RltR^RR RfR 2lf%%f «S “ 
^rllCRRRRMW, 4R5R 4W 4W 5R 5ltRRm tRRRfl^ ‘t5#R 5^# ^TtlCR%R RRMW” 'Q ‘iR^RiR 

^mc#R. R5ftWt=TR” I RCR(5tR 4R v3s|R>?I WRJ >l<t<blCflfl ^5R NR ^1% RRH ^W? c ll iSioH its 4 4%1%s5R “^f 

^Rt ^Tl 5 CRlir<P R nISPI “itsi^ft4 “^rllCRRWt”, iS>iS> its 2lt%1%^5R “^rHC#R R5lR^t” I 

iS>R,o c^s Rf^^R 4 Wt#R RRCifCRR ^rfRCR*fCR RRI ¥R “ The Conference is of the opinion that earnest 

and definite efforts should be made by the people of this country to further popularize school, colleges 
and hospitals for instructions and treatment of indigenous system. ” ^lR[s ^l<ic<Tc^<i • y j* | R' 4 3<i*i 2fc5%tCR 
■WhSIn WtTRlsTCR^ ^Q 5 R5^t ^51 1 ial^f ^n>IH<hlC<H<l 4R^^»rf^^4^^^5tRCRC5RRRtW, 

'^RtRCR^IlRRRR I f5t%R 3 TtCR 5 4'S 4R <ljri)>£fR RR I \sCR R]t%^R ^IRJ W1R5TR 1 1*IW, t*W 8f^1% C^=C4 
^5tRCR^R<fRCRRRC^RC^lRR'sil<ICR?l RtRt CT^5R?f (Jf*tt RlR Rf, R^S ^R^WtRR, ffe RlRfej<S]<MR, t*WR 


“ Bhattacharyya, Amit, “Swadeshi Enterprise in Bengal 1900-1920”, Kolkata, 1986.P.-65 
i ‘ ,s Ibid, P.-66 

5,4 , ij^, ‘^ x ff«t (isi8-i<r) 

5W i5j ^sr®, ^ TRS|J1, C^btRlR, 5-1 VV-SO 

i ' 1 '' Al^tRir’, ^llw, ^rst^lRR, RR< ^-sos 
i,v RT5tft,Ra^S, ’’J-Vio 

5,4 161wrt rRir^I ,*>% «t®, i ^s.^, 'srsl^H, c5ir vss 
iV ° ’tt^tft, R3^5, 9 J' i 1 1 
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*ri*5'M<p?i c t *RrRiRf g^Rrr wtGi r^=i rRRs i RifR 'sR^s's irIrr ct=c 3 RfiH 2f«K rri ^nrr 

"$[R<t5*|RflR OT%?J ^Rg$J?I M®Tt. I ^^HR 5 3 1*il's^l BRrRH^R) < 1)5r|R?I' 6 •sjR'St'ssrR'i 2)dt>^( ttM*! x l'o<P 

^rrR rrr#figi rri rir rii <uRrr ^wrgR i ^rRg^Rgggr rgi rm ^^iHoR ^rR 

*1%*1T# rri rsrr i ^R<t^ic<i3. sra wiGi wi^<rot?i c^cg ^ <uRrr c<r ? ^sti^ggr ^s^Hor RRr 

^GJi R^R tG 5 RGtRR <^<10=1 "$Tf'sfR "$TfRRt (M£a RlR I ^iTWf Ri\=TlR >l?l <p|H'» I G<l RRf>§i fBRj'SRi R©3 |ch?I 2(5RR 

^GfS SffRRGl "^IRGGR WRRiRRlR ^®f5t RgR I ^GTiRTtRi RR^'RlR’trlG RlR 5 '® WtTFRC'T?! Rs|®R 'S 

SftR Rspl'si, ^GTHTfRi 'S' 5 |GR slRGi^t R?TtG ^G*it 'Q'fR t^RPR, ^GTWlt^it RR^Ri sfRfGR Rfen (7^M=T9R[ (grr 
rrrR 44 st^H, csrfwR r^ ^mr) wirs rg ^got?i (?rg ^t sterna ^ r^irr ^r i ^rs ^rR 

Rrr 4t'w ^R<u rrr rg i Rr»» RRRiiRm rti r <*i Gsti g c^^rt 2tRtt*fR^R, crrig cRtRts 

^MRltfsR Rt RT*SfsJ fMRRRt RJGglG fRGtfRst RRf 3RfR I ^SRRR TO ^GOR SjiRiC'o RWaJ 'sRRRf, CRt*R 
4RRfR Wlffl (JfSRi ^fR RPFsJ ^sRRRt, CRi*Rf 4RRfR >!<1<MC<1<1 »SRf ^RtR RTOsJ RRj'sOt?! W6Rt 
^GRt ^€lll ^piTRR kfe=GR 4R WRf2|?Fat RRt I RfRRlW RG^RN CRGR W5R 'Q RjRg t*PRf 

St^i, R'tRiR crgr “r^RR ^Tf^wfw '3RtRR“ R7p^ fRjR Rrs “disintegrator machine” RR RR° 'SR ?tW 
R<IG=1GiR WtRfG Rfl^GOG 'S^f feft, R5ft 2Wf CTGR Wl*JGR>t?l SsRoo RR1 Rwri R'SslOG RRjRJ CR'eRRtwf 
'sRRt, rgirIr rRhw RtfteRw (tr 's rsts ^^rd^iiR^ “¥%fw wi^r stfR 's ^rm^H RRs^ri 

R'SsHc<p ’tWf’ttRf C^t WfMfWf ' 3 i ,> f(^ 2RR (M I '¥(? ; f ^ ^=Tft. Rf?J ^rRR 2)fc>=1CH, Wfllwr?! W 1 !^ 
^\»R<( wr, wl%^r 8t«tt, iR^lR C5t% ^f1%^om wr RR5«7rt ct ^<ihR) OT^RGiRsi,RfiH 

*im, ^rw$j (.vjRRwd sts^R (?i^'4)M*iRic.4^8 w wm^^icsf, ^ ^h^<ih i ^^iRgRi^ 

c’Wf#? st^R 5 2i^R w^rf^Rwf 2tm ^fk RRc^i?i 

^^Rwi” iVi '5T^^i^iT5R^RR5^^R^R cw 

1 #m, 2t®%R R^m ^ siRrh i ^RRfR 2lR=^iirDd 

^Tt¥MR ^R^TR TRIM'S Rf^Rrf ff^s Rft^-^RtR ^t ^RRJ 5 1*tl'o^l RRpsRt ^(Rg Rf?lR I ^R^tflR 

i'S,iV'C R Rl^4t4 '^neRr, ^oftsRRtlRfw^R^M, 5ft5C?R O^k WfW,^RiGRRRw C35f% 

■^HG^ 'SrRR^ ^1%^ 2RR CG I ilr ^'5]R'6 2G1W(7R ^RG •HRRy^UR ^51^ I RRw C2S=tR 
RRR Rl^c4R<}> RR'SGRR^ my WGf'S, ^ RR^H RGfW ^l^RlH'ai TO rRR\*( RHG^ W ?k*R 

Wi RR I Wf CRfC^R fgR^RR RRI^W 'Sf*RlGG TO TO 'S^^R'S RR^RWRa RfR5 1 ^fsff^ RaRfG 

RRGGR RR^RtW^Gf CRGf GRR RlRGGR WT RRf(^ ^ C^lR 'St-GHG RRGR R^fR R^*R 

tjrW(^RRRR^(,R1%, R^MR, WRGR RnGR^ «j^5, RR^n SI^RrgM <U<I^1R?I RiRFG^RG?l R«sR>|'i|'a 
2f5R RRt^s ^G I RR aPH^s m RGR RfG ^R^*f ^HR'sil<IG?l RRitsR I RGMR ^MRTi^l 

e ^ sriir RR«grr^r w croj rrgr gi^% rRm, ^gr w rg <uRrcr 

CSfR R^ ^G I # RRs,Gi RwRr RGfSR 'QRqR WRR 2fRGR RiRFG^ RRRR> rRRr> RRgG 
G'SRi m% Ri RRs,RKR^R ^f R^J'S Rt5 I 
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